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FOETT-ONE YEAES IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the autumn of 1863, while we were preparing for 
the usual winter tour, Sir Hugh liose, who had accom- 
panied Lord Elgin on a trip through the hills, telegraphed 
to the Head-Quarters staff to join him at Mian Mir without 
delay. 

The news which greeted us on our arrival was indeed 
disturbing. Lord Elgin was at Hhanusala in a dying 
condition, and the Chief had been obliged to leave him and 
push on to Lahore, in consequence of unsatisfactory reports 
from Brigadier-General Chamberlain, who was just then 
commanding an expedition which had been sent into the 
mountains near Peshawar, and had met with unexpected 
opposition. The civil authorities on the spot reported 
that there existed a great deal of excitement all along 
the border, that the tribes were collecting in large 
numbers, that emissaries from Kabul had appeared 
amongst them, and that, unless reinforcements could be 
sent up at once, the Government would be involved in a 
war which must inevitably lead to the most serious com-' 
plications, not only on the frontier, but with Afghanistan. 


voTi n 
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In so grave a light did the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Bobert Montgomery, view the position, that he contem- 
plated the force being withdrawn and the undertaking 
abandoned. 

Sir Hugh had had nothing to do with the despatch of this 
expedition ; it had been decided on by the Government of 
India in consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab. When the Commander-in -Chief was communi- 
cated with, he expressed himself adverse to the proposal, 
and placed his views at length before the Government, 
pointing out the inexpediency of entering a difficult and 
unknown country, unless the troops were properly 
eijuipped with transport, supplies, and reserve ammu- 
nition ; that time did not permit of their being so 
equipped before the winter set in ; and that, to provide a 
force of 5,000 men (the strengili considered necessary by 
the Govenimont), the frontier ^^ould have to be dangerously 
weakened. Moreover, he gave it as hi^ opinion that it 
would be better to postpone operations until the spring, 
when everything could be perfectly arranged. Subsequent 
events proved how sound was this advice. But before 
proceeding with my narrative it will be as well to 
explain the circumstances whicli led the authorities to 
undertake this expedition. 

In 1857, when all our resources were required to quell 
internal tumult, the Hindustani fanatics* took the oppor- 

* In 1825 a reli^ona adventurer from Bareilly made his appearance 
on the Yasafzal frontier with about forty Hinduatani followers, 
gave out that he was a man of superior sanctity, and had a divine 
ooxmnand to wage a war of exterminatioD, with the aid of all true 
believers, agunst the infidel. After studying Arabic at Delhi, he 
proceeded to Mecca by way of Calcutta, and during this journey his 
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innity to stir up disturbances all along the Yusafzai frontier 
of the Peshawar district, and, aided by the rebel sepoys who 
had fled to them for protection, they made raids upon our 
border, and committed all kinds of atrocities. We were 
obliged, therefore, to send an expedition against them in 
1868, which resulted in their being driven from their 
stronghold, Sitana, and in the neighbouring tribes being 
bound down to prevent their re-occupying that place* Three 
years later the fanatics returned to their former haunts and 
built up a new settlement at Malka ; the old troubles re- 
commenced, and for two years they had been allowed to 
go on raiding, murdering, and attacking our outposts with 
impunity. It was, therefore, quite time that measures 
should be taken to effectually rid the frontier of these 
disturbers of the i)eace, provided such measures could 
have been decided upon early enough in the year to 
ensure success. 

The Punjab Government advocated the despatch of a very 
strong force. Accordingly, two columns were employed, 
the base of one being in the Peshawar valley, and that of 
the other in Hazara. The Peshawar column was to move 
by the Umbeyla Pass, the Buner frontier, and the Chamla 
valley, thus operating on the enemy’s line of retreat. This 
route would not have been chosen, had not Chamberlain 
been assured by the civil authorities that no hostility need 

doctrines had obtained so great an ascendency over the minds of the 
Mahomedans of Bengal that they have ever since supplied the colony 
which Syad Ahmed Shah founded in Yusafzai with money and recruits. 
The Syad was eventually slain fighting against the Sikhs, but his 
followers established theniBelves at Sitana, and in the neighbourhood 
of that place they continue to flourish, notwithstanding that we have 
destroyed their settlements more than once during the last forty years. 
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be feared from the BunerwalB, even if their country had to 
be entered, as they had given no trouble for fifteen years, 
and their Bi)iritual head, the Akhund of Swat,* had no 
sympathy with the fanatics. It w^as not, therefore, con- 
sidered necessary to warn the Buner people of our approach 
until preparations were completed ; indeed, it was thought 
unadvisahle to do so, as it was important to keep the 
proposed line of advance secret. The strength of the force 
was 6,000 men, with 10 guns, but to make up these 
numbers the stations in Tapper India had to be considerably 
weakened, and there was no reserve nearer than Lahore. 

The Peshawar column ' Ixiing all ready for a start, a 
Proclamation was forwarded to the Buner and other neigh- 
bouring tribes, informing them of the object of the expedition, 
and stating that there was no inttuitioii of interfering with 
them or their possessions. 

On the following morning, the lOtli October, the llmbeyla 
Pass was entered, and by no(»ii the kclal+ was reached 


* The Aklnmd of Swat was n inna of Ho^otity years of age at the 
time of the ITiubeyla expedition; lie liad led a holy life, and had gained 
aueh an influence o\cv the minds of Mahomedaiis in general, that 
they belit^^ed he Tivas supplied by supernatuial means with the 
nocessarios of life, and tliat every morning, oji rising from his prayers^ 
a sum of money siiihcieut for the day’s expenditure was found und^r 
his praying carpet. 

t The Pesliawar column conmKted of half of 19th Ponipany Royal 
Artillery, No. 3 Ihmjah J.ight Field Battery, the I*eahawa.r and Haxara 
Mountain Batteries, the Tlet and 101st Foot, the Guideb, one troop 11th 
Bengal Lancers, one company Bengal Sappei b and Miners, 14th Sikhs, 
20th Punjab Infantry, 82nd Pioneers, Ist, 3rd, 5th and 6th Punjab 
Infantry, and 5th Gurkhas. The Hayara column consisted of a wing 
of the 51st Foot, 300 Native Cavalry, a regiment of Native Infantry 
and eight guns, holding Darband, Torbela, and Topi on the Indus. 

{ The highest point of a pass crossing a luoimtain ran<re. 
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without any resistance to speak of ; but, from information 
brought in, it was evident that any further advance would 
be stoutly opposed. The road turned out to be much more 
difficult than had been anticipated, and the hurriedly 
collected transport proved unequal to the strain. Not a 
single baggage animal, except the ammunition mules, got 
up that night; indeed, it was not until the morning of 
the 22nd — more than forty-eight hours after they started 
— ^that the rear guard reached the kotal, u distance of only 
six miles. As soon as it arrived Colonel Alex. Taylor, E.E., 
was sent off with a body of Cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Probyn, to reconnoitre the road in front. The 
delay in reaching the top of the pass bad given the tribes 
time to collect, and when the reconnoitring party entered 
the Chamla valley the liunerwals could be seen about two 
miles and a half off, occupying in force the range which 
separates Buner from Chamla. Whatever may have been 
their first intention, they apparently could not resist the 
temptation to try and cut off this small body of Cavalry, 
for our horsemen on their return journey found a large 
number of the trusted Buner tribe attempting to block the 
mouth of the pass. A charge was made, but mounted men 
could not do much in such a hilly countiy ; the proceedings 
of the Bunerwals, however, had been obseiwed from the 
kotal, and Major Brownlow,* with some of his own regiment 
(the 20th Punjab Infantry), was sent to the assistance of 
the party. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the enemy 
pressed our troops closely on their way back, coming right 
in amongst them with the utmost daring. 


♦ Now General fcJir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 
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There was now brought in to the Commissioner by a spy 
the copy of a letter from the Hindustani fanatics, addressed 
to the Bunerwals, telling them not to be taken in by our 
assurances that <)ur only object was to punish the fanatics, 
for our real intentions were to annex Chamla, Buner, and 
Swat. This letter no doubt aroused the suspicions of the 
tribes, and, encouraged by tlie slowness of our movements, 
they all joined against us from Buner, Mahabaii, and the 
Black Mountain. 

On the 23rd Lirge bodies of men with numerous standards 
were to be seen approaching the mouth of the pass, and a 
day or two later a report was received that our foes were to 
have the support of the Aklunid of Swat, which meant a 
most formidable accession of moral as well as mateiial 
strength, and put a stop, for the time being. io any possi- 
bility of a successful advance* 1)eing made with the force 
at Chamberlain’s disposal. 

The position occupied by our ti-oop.s was enclosed on 
the left (w^est) by the Guru Moiinhiin, which separates 
Umbeyla from Buner, and on the right (east) by a range of 
hills, not (piito so high. The main piquet on the Guru 
occupied a position above some precipitous cliffs known as 
the Eagle’s Nest, while that on the right was designated 
the ‘Crag piquet.’ The Eagle’s Neat was only large 
enough to accommodate 110 men. so 120 mou* were placed 
under the shelter of some rocks at its base, and the 
remainder of the troojis told off for the defence of the left 
piquet were drawn up on and about a rocky knoll, 400 feet 
west of the Eagle’s Nest. 

Some 2,000 of the enemy occupied a breastwork on the 
crest of a spur of the Guru Mountain ; and about noon on 
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the 26th they moved down, and with loud shouts attacked 
the Eagle's Nest. Their matchlock men posted themselves 
to the greatest advantage in a wood, and opened a galling 
fire upon our defences, while their swordsmen made a 
determined advance. The nature of the ground prevented 
our guns from being brought to bear upon the assailants, 
and they were thus able to get across the open space 
in front of the piquet, and plant their standards close 
under its parapet. For some considerable time they re- 
mained in this position, all our efforts to dislodge them 
proving of no avail. Eventually, however, they were forced 
to give way and were driven up the hill, leaving the ground 
covered with their dead, and a great many wounded, who 
were taken into our hospitals and carefully treated, while a 
still greater number were carried off by their friends. Our 
losses were, 2 British officers, 1 Native officer, and 26 men 
killed ; and 2 British officers, 7 Native officers, and 86 men 
wounded. 

The day following the fight the Bunerwals were told they 
might carry away their dead, and we took advantage of 
their acceptance of this permission to reason with them as 
to the uselessness of an unnecessary sacrifice of their tribes- 
men, which would be the certain result of further oppo- 
sition to us. Their demeanour was courteous, and they 
conversed freely with General Chamberlain and Colonel 
Beynell Taylor, the Commissioner, but they made it 
evident that they were determined not to give in. 

Our position had now become rather awkward; there 
was a combination against us of all the tribes between the 
Indus and the Kabul rivers, and their numbers could not 
be less than 15,000 armed men. Mutual animosities were 
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for the time allowed to remain in abeyance, and the tribes 
all flocked to fight under the Akhund'e standard in the 
interests of their common faith. Moreover, there was 
trouble in the rear from the people along the Yusafzai 
border, who assisted the enemy by worrying our lines of 
commmiicatioii. Under these changed conditions, and with 
such an inadequate force, Ciiamberlain came to the con- 
clusion that, for the moment, he could only remain on the 
defensive, and trust to time, to the diBci)nragement which 
repeated unsuccessful attacks were sure to produce on the 
enemy, and to tlio gradual decrease of their numbers, to 
break up the combination against us ; foi , as these tribes- 
men only bring \\itli them the quantity of food ihey are 
able to carry, us soon us it is finished tliey are bound to 
suspend operations till more can be procured. 

For three weeks almost daily att-^cks W'ere made on our 
position ; the enemy fought magiiiliceiitly. bome of them 
l>eing killed iiibido our batteries, and tw'ice they gained 
possession of the ‘Crag piquet,’ the key of the i)Osition, 
which it w'us essential should be retaken at all hazards. 
On the second occasion General Chamberlain himself led 
the attacking parly, and was so severely wounded that he 
was obliged to relinquish the conimajid of the force. 

The Lieiitcuant-Governor of the Tunjub, being convinced 
that reinforcements were necessary, in coiisultatiou with 
Goionels Durand* and Norman (the Foreign and Military 
Secretaries, who had come to Lahore to meet the Viceroy), 
and without waiting for the sanction of the Commander-in- 
Chief, ordered to the frontier the tliree regiments which had 

* The late Sir Henry Marion I>urand, C.B., afterwords 

ideutcniint-Govemor of the Punjab. 
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been detailed for the Viceroy’s as well as the 98rd 

Highlanders, then at Sialkot; and when Sir Hugh Bose 
on his arrival at Lahore heard of the heavy losses the 
expeditionary force bad sustained, and of General Chamber- 
lain being hors tie oomhat from his wound, further rein- 
forcements from every direction were hurried to the front. 
Subsequently, however, it became a question whether the 
troops should not be withdrawn altogether, and the punish- 
ment of the fanatics given up, the Government of India 
and the Punjab Government being completely in accord in 
favouring this view, while the CommisBioner of Peshawar, 
Major James (who had succeeded P^ynell Taylor), t and Sir 
Hugh Eose were as strongly opposed to a retrograde 
movement. The Commaiider-m-Chief pointed out to the 
Government tliat the loss of prestige and i)Ower we must 
sustain hy retiring from the Uinbeyla Pass would be more 
disastrous, both from a military and political point of view, 
than anything that could happen save the destruction of 
the force itself, and that General Chamberlain, on whose 
sound judgment he could rely, was quite sure that a re- 
tii-oment was unnecessary. 

Unfortunately at this time the Viceroy died at Dharmsala, 
and the question remained in abeyance pending the arrival 
of Sir William Denison, Governor of Madras, who was 
coming round to take over the reins of Government until a 
successor to Lord Elgin should be sent from England. 

In the meantime Sir Hugh Bose was most anxious to 
obtain exact information respecting our position at Umbeyla, 

* 7th Bojal Fusiliers, SSrd Pioneers, and 24th Punjab Native 
Infantry. 

t Beynell Tierlor remained with the force as political officer. 
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the means of operating from it, the nature of the ground 
— in fact, all details ^hich could only be satisfactorily 
obtained bj' sending someone to report on the situation, 
with whom he had had x)crsonal communication regarding 
the points al) 0 ut which he required to be enlightened. He 
therefore deteDuiiied to despatch tuo officers on special 
service, whose duty it would 1 k^ to put the Commander-iu- 
Chief in possession of all the facts of tJie case; accord- 
ingly, Colonel Adye"^ (Deputy- Adjutant-General of Eoyal 
Artillery) and I w^ere ordered to proceed to T^mbeyla without 
delay. 

Adye proved a most charming tra\ oiling companion, 
clever and entertaining, and I think we both enjoyed our 
journey. We reached tlie pass on the 2otli November. 

There had boon no fighting tr)r some days, and most of 
the wounded had been renio\ed. Sir Neville (^hamber- 
lain was still in camp, and I was sorr\ to find him sufifer- 
ing greatly from his wound. We wore much interested in 
going over the piquets and listening to the story of the 
different attacks made upon lliein, which had evidently 
been conducted by the enemy with as much skill as 
courage,! The lojalty of our Native soldiers struck me as 

* Gencial Sir John Ad>e, G.( .It 

f The expodition was nn adnm ahU 'rcliool tiaiauig men in outpofit 
duty. The Pathans and Gnrklia^ were quite at home at bjch work, 
and nut onl}' able to take care of themseh *s. but when stalked by the 
enemy were equal to a countor<stalk, often most suoceshful. The enemy 
used to ]ukt with Brownlow's and Ko\cs s men on these occasions, and 
say, ‘ Wo don’t w'ant you. Where are the lal paqmoalaa ^ [as the 
14th Sikhs were called fiom their paqt i» (red turbans)] or the gora- 
log [the Europeans]** Tho^i are better ahtlat [sport]!’ Tlie tribes- 
men soon discovered that the Sikhs and Europeans, though full of 
fight, wen» very helpless on tin hill-side, and could not keep their heads 
nnd"'* cover 
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having been most remarkable. Not a single desertion had 
occurred, although all the Native regiments engaged, with 
the exception of the Gurkhas and Punjab Pioneers, had 
amongst them members of the several tribes we were fight- 
ing, and many of our soldiers were even closely related 
to some of the hostile tribesmen ; on one occasion a young 
Buner sepoy actually recognized his otth father amongst 
the enemy’s dead when the fight was over.* 

We listened to many tales of the gallantly of the British 
officers. The names of Brownlow, Keyes, I and Hughes J 
were on everyone’s lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the 
Eagle’s Nest on the 26th October, and of the * Crag piquet ’ 
on the 12th November, spoke volumes for his coolness and 
pluck, and for the implicit faith reposed in him by the 
men of the 20th Punjab Infantry, the regiment he had 
raised in 1857 when but a subaltern. In his official 
report the General remarked that 'to Major Brownlow’s 
determination and personal exaiuple he 'attributed the pre- 
servation of the “ Crag jiiquet.” ’ And Keyes’s recapture 

* Colonel Ueynell Tnylor, whilst bonring hko testimony to the good 
conduct of the Pathan soldier5', said the peraoual influence of ofHcorB 
will always be found to bo the only stand-by for the Govemiuent 
interests wlien the relif^ioUK cry is raised, and the fidelity of our troops 
is being tampered with. Pay, pciiHions, and orders of merit iua3% and 
would be, cast to the winds when the honour of the faith was in the 
scale ; but to snap the associations of y'ears, and to turn in his hour of 
need against the man whom he has proved to bo just and worthy, 
whom he has noted in the hour of danger, and praised os a hero to his 
family, is just what a Pathaii will not do — to his honour be it said. 
The fact was that the officers in ctunp had been so long and kindlj' 
associated with their soldiers that tlie latter were willing to set them 
before ibeir great religious teacher, the Akhund of Swat (* Records of 
Expeditions against the North-West Frontier Tribes '). 

t The late General Sir Charle-i Keyes, G.O.R. 

J The late Major-General T. PI. Hughes, O.B., Royal Artillery. 
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of the same piquet was described by Sir Neville as *a 
most brilliant exploit, stamping Major Keyes as an officer 
possessing some of the highest military quaJihcations.* 
Brownlow and Keyes were both recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. 

We (Adye and 1) had no difficulty in making up our 
minds as to the course which ought to be taken. The 
column was daily being strengthened by the arrival of rein- 
forcements, and aJtliough the combination of the tribes- 
men was still formidable, the enemy were shoAving signs of 
being disheartened by their many los&es, and of a wish to 
come to terms. 

Having consulted the civil and militaiy authorities on 
the spot, we informed the Commander- hi- Cliief that they 
were of opinion a witlidra’wal \\oiild be most unwise, aiid 
that it was hoped that on the arrival of General Gaivock 
(Chamberlain’s suecessor) an mUance v(Mrld be made into 
the Cliamla valley, for thero would then be a sufficient 
number of troops to undertake an onwai d nu»ve, as well as 
to hold the present position, which, as wo told the (’hief, 
was one of the strongest we had ever seen. 

Sir William Denison reachtd Calcutta on the 2nd 
December. A caret ul study of the <*oiTespondenco in cop- 
nexiun with the Umbeyla o\])fadition satisfied him that the 
Commander-in-Chiel s views were correct, and that a 
retirement would be unwise. 

Sir Hugh Hose had previously requested to be allowed to 
personally conduct the operations, and in anticipation of 
the Government acceding to his request, he had sent a 
light camp to Hasan Abdal, from which place he intended 
to push on to Umbeyla ,* and with the object of collectin^^ 
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troops near the frontier^ iivhere they would be available as 
a reserve should the expedition not be soon and satis- 
factorily settled^ he desired me to select an encamping- 
ground between Eawal Pindi and Attack suitable for 
10,000 men. 

Leaving Adye in the pass, I started for Attock, where I 
spent three days riding about in search of a promising site 
for the camp. 1 settled n2>on a place near Hasan Abdal, 
which, however, was not in the end made use of. The 
people of the country were very helpful to me ; indeed, 
when they heard I had been a friend of John Nicholson, 
they seemed to think they could not do enough for me, 
and delighted in talking of tlieir old leader, whom they 
declaimed to be tho greatest man they had ever known. 

On my return 1 marched ui) the pass with the llev. W. 
G. Cowie* and Probyn, who, with 400 Cavalry, had been 
ordered to the front to be in readiness for a move into 
the Chamla valley. James, the Coiumissioner, had been 
working to detach tho Buncrwals from the combination 
against us, and on the afternoon of our arrival a depu- 
tation of theii‘ headmen arrived in cam^), and ))efore tlieir 
departure the next morning they promised to accomimny a 
force proceeding to destroy Malka, and to expel the Hindu- 
stani fanatics from the Buner country. Later, however, a 
messenger came in to say they could not fulfil their 
promise, being unable to resist the pressure brought to 
bear upon them by their co-religionists. The man further 
reported tliat large numbers of fresh tribesmen had 
appeared on the scene, and that it was intended to attack 
us on the -16th. He advised the Commissioner to take the 
* How Bishop of Auckland and Primate of New Zealand. 
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initiative, and gave him to understand that if we advanced 
the Bnnerwals would stand aloof. 

Sir Hugh Eose had been accorded permission to take 
command of the troops in the field, and had sent word to 
General Garvock not ‘to attempt any operations until 
further orders.* James, however, thinking that the situa- 
tion demanded immediate action, as disturbances had 
broken out mother parts of the Peshawar valley, deprecated 
delay, and pressed Garvock It) advance, telling him that a 
successful fight w'ould put matters straight. Garvock con- 
sented to follow the Commissioner’s advice, and arranged 
to move on the following day. 

The force was divided into throe columns. The first and 
second — consisting of about 1,800 men, uiid commanded 
respectively by Colonel "W. Turner. C.B.,* and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilde, C.B. — were to form the attacking party, 
while the third, about 13,000 strong, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan, t N)as to he left for the pro- 
tection of the camp. 

At daybreak, on the 15th, the troops for the advance, 
unencumbered by tents or baggage, and each man carrying 
two days’ rations, assembled at the base of the ‘Crag 
piquet.’ Turner, an excellent officer, who during the short 
time he had been at I’mbeyla had inspired great confidence 
by his soldierly qualities, had on the after- 

noon reconnoitred to the right of the camp, and had dis- 
covered that about 4,000 men were holding the village of 
Lalu, from which it was necessary to dislodge them before 
Umbeyla could be attacked. On being told to advance, 

* The late Brij^ier-Gcneral Sir W. W. Turner, K.C.B. 
t General Sir T. L. Vaughan, E.C.B. 
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therefore, Turner moved off in the direction of Lalu, and, 
driving the enemy’s piquets before him, occupied the heights 
overlooking the valley, out of which rose, immediately in 
front about 200 yards off, a conical hill which hid Lain 
from view. This hill, which was crowded with Hindustani 
fanatics and their Pathan allies, was a most formidable 
position ; the sides were precipitous, and the summit was 
strengthened by saiujarn* No further move could be 
made until the enemy were dislodged, so Turner lined 
the heights all round with his Infantry, and opened fire 
with his Mountain guns. Meanwhile, Wilde’s column had 
cleared off the enemy from the front of the camp, and 
formed up on Turner’s left. On the advance being sounded, 
Turner’s Infantry rushed down the slopes, and in ten 
minutes could be seen driving the enemy from the heights 
on his right ; at the same time the 101st Fusiliers, the 
leading rogimeiit of Wilde’s column, made straight for the 
top of the conical hill, and, under cover of the fire from 
the Mountain guns of botli columns, and supported by the 
Guides and 23rd Pioneers, they climbed the almost perpen> 
dicular sides. When near the top a short halt was made 
to give the men time to get their breath ; the signal being 
then given, amidst a bhow'er of bullets and huge stones, 
the position was stormed, and carried at the point 
of the bayonet. It was a grand sight as Adye and 
I watched it from Hughes’s battery ; but we were con- 
siderably relieved when we perceived the enemy flying 
down the sides of the hill, and heard the cheers of the 
gallant Fusiliers as they stood victorious on the highest peak* 


^ St Tin o hr®** fl 
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Now that the enemy M’ere on the run it was the time to 
press them, and this Turner did so effectually that the 
leading men of his column entered Lain simultaneously 
with the last of the fugitives. The rapidity of this move- 
ment was so unexpected that it threw the enemy inside the 
walls into confusion ; they made no stand, and were soon 
in full retreat to'vards T^^mbeyla and the passes leading into 
Buner. 

While affairs were thus prospering on our right, the 
enemy, apparently imagining we were too busy to think 
of our left, came in large numbers from the village of 
Umbeyla, threatening tlie camp and the communications 
of the second column. Wilde, however, was prepared for 
them, and held his ground until reinforced by Turner, 
when he made a forward movement. The Guides, and 
detachments of the fitli Gurkhas and drd Sikhs, charged 
down ojie spur, and the lOlst down anothtsr; tlie enemy 
were driven off with great slauglitur, leaving a standard in 
the hands of the Gurkhas, and exposing iliemselves in their 
flight to Turner’s guns. During the day they returned, 
and, gathering on the heights, made several unsuccessful 
attacks ui)on our camp. At last, about 2 p.nu, Brownlow% 
who was in command of the rigJit defences, assumed the 
offensive, and, aided by Keyes, moved out of the breast, 
works and, by a succession of well-executed charges, com- 
pletely cleared the whole front of the iwsitioii, and drove 
the tiibesmen with great loss into fhe plain below^ 

All opposition having now ceased, and the foe being in 
full retreat, the force bivouacked for the night. We had 
10 killed and 07 wounded ; while our opponents admitted 
to 400 billed nnd w’ound^^d. 
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The next morning we were joined by Probyn with 
200 sabres of the 11th Bengal Lancers and the same 
number of the Guides ; and after a hasty breakfast the 
order was given to march into the Chamla valley. My 
duty was to accompany the Mountain batteries and show 
them the way. As we debouched into comparatively op(«i 
country, the enemy appeared on a ridge which completely 
covered our approach to Umbeyla, and we could descry 
many standards dying on the most prominent points. 
The road was so extremely difficult that it was half- 
past two o’clock before the whole force was clear of the 
hills. 

General Gaiwock, having made a careful reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s position, which was of great strength and 
peculiarly capable of defence, had decided to turn their 
right, a movement w^hich was to he entrusted to the second 
column, and I was told to inform ’Purner that he must 
try and cut them off from the Buner Pass as they re- 
treated. I found Turner close to I’mbeyla and delivered 
my message. lie moved forward at once with the 23rd 
Pioneers and a wing of the 32iid Pioneers in line, suj7- 
ported by the second wing, having in reserve a wing of 
the 7th Eoyal Fusiliers. 

When we had passed the village of Umbeyla, which 
W'as in flames, having been set fire to by our Cavalry, the 
wing of the 32nd was brought up in prolongation of our 
line to the right. The advance whb continued to within 
about 800 yards of the Buner Pass, when Turner, observing 
a large body of the enemy threatening his left flank, imme- 
diately sent two companies of the Boyal Fusiliers in that 
direction. Just at that moment a band of Ghazis furiously 

VOT n, .34 
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attacked the left flank, which was at a disadvantage, having 
got into broken ground covered with low' jungle. In a few 
seconds five of the Pioneer British officers were on the 
ground, one killed and four wounded ; numbers of the men 
were knocked over, and the rest, staggered by the sudden- 
ness of the onslaught, fell back on their reserve, where 
they found the needed support, for the Fusiliers stood as 
firm as a rock. At the critical moment when the Gliazin 
made their '*harge, "Wright, the Assistant- Adjutant-General, 
and I, being close by, rushed in amongst the Pioneers and 
called on them to follow us ; as we were personally known 
to the men of botli regiments, they quickly pulled them- 
selves together and responded to our efforts to rally them. 
It was lucky they did so, for had there ])oen any delay or 
hesitation, the enemy, who thronged the slopes abo^'e us, 
w'ould certainly have come down in great nnmbei's, and 
W'e should have had a most difficult task. As it was, we 
were entirely successful in repulsing the ilhasitt, not a man 
of whom escaped. We counted 200 of the enemy killed ; our 
losses were comparatively slight — 8 killed and 80 wounded. 

Wo bivouacked for the night near the village of Umbeyla, 
and the next morning the Bnnerw'als, who, true to their 
word, had taken no part in the fighting oii the loth or 16th,. 
came in and made their submission. 

The question which now had to be decided was, whether 
a force fully equipiJed and strong enough to overcome all 
opposition should be sent to destroy the fanatic settlement 
of Malka, or whether the work of annihilation should be 
entrusted to the Bunerwals, witnessed by British officers. 
The latter course w'as eventually adopted, chiefly on account 
of the delay which provisioning a brigade would entail — a 
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delay which the CommiBsioner was anxious to avoid — for 
although for the present the combination had broken up, 
and most of the tribesmen were dispersing to their homes, 
the Akhund of Swat and his followers were still hovering 
about in the neighbourhood, and inaction on our part 
would in all probability have led to a fresh gathering 
and renewed hostilities. 

The terms which were drawn up, and to which the 
Bunerwals agreed, were : 

The breaking-up of the tribal gathering in the Buner 
Pass. 

The destruction of Malka ; those carrying out the work 
to be accompanied by British oihcers and such escort as 
might be considered necessary by us. 

The expulsion of the Hindustujiis from the Buner, 
Chamla, and Ama^sai countries. 

And, finally, it was stipulated that the headmen of their 
tribe should be left as hostages until such time as these 
requirements should have been fulfilled. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 19th December, the 
little party of British officers who were to witness the 
destruction of Malka assembled at Umbeyla. Its members 
were Beynell Taylor (who was in charge), Alex. Taylor 
(Commanding Engineer), two Survey officers, Wright, Adye, 
and myself. Twenty-five Cavalry and 4 companies of the 
Ouides Infantry, under four officers, formed our escort, and 
it had been arranged that we were to be accompanied by 
four leading Buner Klians, with 2,000 followers, who would 
be responsible for our safety, and destroy the fanatics* 
stronghold in our presence. Bain was falling heavily, but 
as all our arrancements had been made, and delay was 
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considered undesirable, it was settled that we should make 
a start. It was rough travelling, and it was almost dark 
when we reached Kuria, only eight miles on our way, where 
We halted for the night, and where we hud to remain the 
next day, as the BuiierwalH declared they could not continue 
the journey until they had come to an understanding with 
the Amazais, in whose territory Malka was situated. 

We had noticed on leaving Fnjbeyla that, instead of 
2,000 Bune’wviilH, there were only about si\ty or seventy 
at the most, and in reply to our ro])oated questions as to 
what had become of the remainder, we were told they 
would join us later on. It soon became evident, however, 
that no more were coining, and that the Klians thought it 
wiser to trust to their oa\ii influence with the Amazais 
rather tlian to intimidation. 

We made a fresli start on the morning of tlio 21 st. 
‘Malka whs only tweh'e miles off, hut the way was so 
difficult, and our guides stopped so ofti'n to consult with 
the numerous hands of armed men we came across, that 
it was sunset before we arrived at our d(‘stination. 

Malka was pc'rched on a spur of the ah a bun mountain, 
some distance below its highest jieak. It was a strong, 
well-built place, witli accommodation for about 1,500 
people. The Amazais did not attempt to disguise their' 
disgust at our pri‘aeuco in tlu ir country, and they gathered 
in knots, scowling and pointing at us, o\udently discussing 
whether we should or should not i*o alhuved to return. 

The next morning “Malka was set on tire, and the huge 
column of smoke which ascended from the burning village, 
and was visible for miles ronncl, did not tend to allay 
the ill-feeline so plainly displayed. The Native officers of 
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the Guides warned us that delay was dangerous, as the 
people were becoming momentarily more excited, and were 
vowing we should never return. It was no use, however, to 
attempt to make a move without the consent of the tribes- 
men, for we were a mere handful coinpai*ed to the thousands 
who had assembled around Malka, and we were separated 
from our camp by twenty miles of most difficult country. 
Our position was no doubt extremely critical, and it was 
well for us that we had at our head such a cool, determined 
leader as Ileynoll Taylor. I greatly admired the calm, 
quiet manner in which he went up and spoke to the head- 
men, telling them that, the object of our visit having been 
accomplished, we were ready to relrace our steps. At this 
the Auiazais became still further excited. They talked in 
loud tones, and gehticuhit(‘d in true Patlian fashion, throng- 
ing round Taylor, w’lio stood (|uito alone and perfectly self- 
2)osseBBed in the midst of the angry and dangerous-looking 
multitude. At this crisis the Buncrwals came to our rescue. 
The most intiuential of the tribe, a grey-bearded warrior, who 
had lost an eye and an firm in some tri)>al contest, forced 
his way through the rapidly increasing crowd to Taylor’s 
side, and, raising his ono arm to enjoin silence, delivered 
himself as follows : ‘ You arc hesitating whether you 
will allow these English to return unmolested. You can, 
of course, murder them and their escort ; but if you do, 
you must kill us Bmierwals first, for we have sworn to 
protect them, and we will do so with our lives.’ This 
plucky speech produced a quieting effect, and taking 
advantage of the lull in the storm, we sot out on our return 
journey ; but evidently the tribesmen did not consider the 
question finally or satisfactorily settled, for they followed us 
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the whole way to Kuria. The slopeB of the hills on both sides 
were covered with men. Several times we were stopped 
while stormy diHcussioiiB took place, and once, as we were 
passing through a narrow deiilc, an armed Amazai, waving 
a standard above his head, rushed down towards us. 
Fortunately for uh, ho was stopped by some of those less 
inimically disposed; for if ho had succeeded in inciting 
anyone to fire a single shot, tlie dc'siro for blood would 
quickly have spread, and in all prolaibility not one of our 
party would have escaped. 

On the 23rd December we reached our camp in the 
Umbeyla Pass, when tlte force, which had only been kept 
there till our reiurn, retired to ilie phiiiia and was broken 
up. 

During my absence at Umbeyla w ife remained with 
friends at Mian Mir for sonic time, and then made her way 
to Peshawar, where 1 joined hoi nx Uhrhlmas lUy, Khe 
spent one night rit route in Sir ITu^^h Hose’s camp at 
Hasan Abdal, and found the Cbiof iu gicut excitement and 
very angry at such a small parly having been sent to 
Malka, and placed at the nierc> of the trilies. He did 
not know that my wife had arrht-d, mid in passing her 
tent she hoard him say: ‘Jt was luudnoss, and not one. 
of them W'ill ever como buck alive.’ Hlie was of course 
dreadfully frightened. As soon as iSii Hugh heard she 
was in camp, he went to see her, and tried to soften down 
what he knew she must have hoard ; but he could not 
conceal his apprehension ; and my poor wife’s anxiety was 
terrible, for she did not hear another wox*d till the morning 
of the day I returned to her. 
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Early in the New Year (1864) Sir Hugh Itose, with the 
Head-Quarters camp, marched into Peshawar, where we 
remained until the middle of Eebruary. The time was 
chiefly spent in inspections, parades, and field-days, varied 
by an occasional run with the hounds. The hunting about 
Peshawar was very fair, and W'e all, the Chief included, got 
a great deal of fun out of our small pack. 

On the 25th January a full-dress parade was held to 
announce to the garrison that Sir John Lawrence had 
been appointed Viceroy of India, and soon afterwards we 
left Peshawar and began our return march to Simla. 

We changed our house this year and took one close to 
the Stewarts, an arrangement for which I was very thank- 
ful later, when my wife had a great sorrow in the death of 
her sister, Mrs. Sladen, at Peshawar. It was everything 
for her at such a time to have a kind and sympathizing 
friend close at hand, when 1 was engaged with my work 
and could be very little with her during the day. At this 
time, as at all others, Sir Hugh Hose was a most considerate 
friend to us ; he placed his house at Mashobra at my wife’s 
disposal, thus providing her with a quiet resort which she 
frequently made use of and which she learned to love so 
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much that, when I returned to Simla as Commander-in- 
Chief, her first thought u^as to secure this lovely ‘ Retreat ' 
as a refuge from the (sometimes) slightly trying gaiety of 
Simla. 

The Commander-in -Chief was good enough to send in 
my name for a brevet for the l^raboyla expedition, but the 
Viceroy refused to forward the recommendation, for the 
reason that 1 was ‘too junior to bo made a Lieutenant- 
Colonel.’ 1 was tljen tliii*ty-two ! 

Throughout the whole of 1861 1 was more or less ill ; 
the otHco work (which never suited me quite as well as 
more active employment) was excessive, for, in addition to 
the ordinary routinci, 1 had underiakeii to revise the 
‘Rengal Route- Book,’ which had become quite obsolete, 
having been compiled in IHIIT, when Kurnnl was our 
frontier station. A voyage round tlie Cape was still con- 
sidered the panacea for all Indian ailments, and the doctors 
strongly advised iny taking leave to Englioid, and travelling 
by that route. 

IVe left Simla towards tlie end of Octobnr, and, after 
spending the next tliree months in Calcutta, where I was 
chiefly employed in taking up trans 2 >orls and superintend- 
ing the embarkation of troops returning to England, I was 
given the command of a batch of 300 lime-expii-ed men on 
board the Jie/iotnt, one of Cij*t*eji’3 frigate-))uilt ships which 
was chartered for their conve 3 *ance. Two hundred of the 
men belonged to the ‘2nd and 3vd Battalions of the Rifle 
Brigade, the remainder to the Artillery and various other 
corps they had all been twelve years in the army, and 
most of them were decorated for seiwicc in the Crimea and 
Indian Mutiny, 
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At the inspection parade before we embarked, a certain 
number of men were brought U2> for punishment for various 
offences committed on the way down country ; none of the 
misdemeanours appeared to me very serious, so 1 deter- 
mined to let the culprits off. 1 told the men that we had 
now met for the first time and I was unwilling to com- 
mence our acquaintance by awarding punishments; we 
had to spend three or four months together, and I hoped 
they would show, by their good behaviour while under my 
command, that I had not made a mistake in condoning 
their transgressions. The officers seemed somewhat sur- 
prised at my action in this matter, but I think it was 
proved by the men’s subsequent conduct that I had not 
judged them incorrectly, for they all behaved in quite an 
exemplary manner throughout the voyage. 

We had been on board more than six weeks, when one of 
the crew was attacked by small-iwx — an untoward circum- 
stance in a crowded ship. The sailor -was jdaced in a 
boat which was hung over the shi 2 )’H side, and a cabin-boy, 
the marks on whose face plainly showed that he had 
already suffered badly from the disease, was told off to look 
after him. The man recovered, and there was no other 
case. Shortly before we reached St. Helena, scurvy 
ai^peared amongst the troops, necessitating lime-juice being 
given in larger quantities, but what proved a more effectual 
remedy was water-cress, many sacks of which were kid in 
before we left the island. 

On the 29th May, 1865, we sighted the ‘Lizard,’ and 
took a pilot on board, who brought with him a few 
newspapers, which confirmed the tidings signalled to us 
by an American ship that the war between the Federals 
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and Confederates was at an end. How eagerly we scanned 
the journals, after having heard nothing from home for 
four months, but the only piece of news we found of 
personal interest to ourselves was that my father had 
been made a K.C.B. 

On the doth May we reached Portsmouth, and landed 
between two showers of snow ! I had a final parade 
of the men before leaving the ship, and I was quite 
sorry to *ay good-bye to them ; some of the poor fellows 
were already beginning to be anxious about their future, 
and to regret that their time with the colours was 
over. 

My father, mother, and sister came up to London to 
meet us, very little changed since I had left them six years 
before. I remained in England till March, 1R6G, when I 
returned to India, leaving uiy wife behind to follow in the 
autumn. 

Wlnle I was at home. Sir Hugh Host s term of the chief 
command in India came to an end, and his place hod 
been taken by Sir William Maiibliekt. On my arrival in 
Calcutta, I received orders to join the Allahabad division, 
and thitlier I proceeded. In October I went to Calcutta 
to meet my wdfe and take hei to Allahabad, where we 
remained for nearly a year, her first experience of a hot 
season in the plains, and a xcry Uid one it was. Cholera 
was rife ^ the troops had to bo sent away into camps, more 
or less distant from the shition, all of which had to be 
visited once, if not twice, daily; tins kept me pretty well 
on the move from morning till night. It w^as a sad time 
for everyone. People w'e had seen alive and well one day 
were dead and buried the next; and in the midst of oil 
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this sorrow and tragedy, the most irksome — because such 
an incongruous — part of our experience was that we had 
constantly to get up entertainments, penny readings, and 
the like, to amuse the men and keep their minds occupied, 
for if once soldiers begin to think of the terrors of cholera, 
they are seized with panic, and many get the disease from 
pure fright. 

My wife usually accompanied me to the cholera camps, 
prefeiring to do this rather than bo left alone at home. On 
one occasion, 1 had just got into our carriage after going 
round the hospital, wdion a young officer ran after us to 
tell me a corporal in whom 1 Inid been much interested was 
dead. The poor fellow’s face was blue ; the cholera panic 
had evidently seized him, and I said to my wife, ‘ He will 
be the next.’ I had no sooner reached home than I re- 
ceived a report of his having been seized. 

We were fortunate in having at Allahabad as Chaplain 
the present Bishop of Lahore, who, with his wife, had only 
lately come to India ; they never wearied in doing all that 
was possible for the soldiers. Bishop Matthew is still one 
of our closest friends ; his good, charming, and accom- 
plished wife, alas ! died some years ago. 

We remained at Allahabad until August, 1867, when we 
heard that a brigade from Bengal was likely to be required 
to take part in an expedition which would probably be sent 
from Bombay to Abyssinia for the relief of some Europeans 
whom the King, Theodore, had imprisoned, and that the 
Mountain battery, on the strength of which my name was 
still borne, would in such case be employed. I therefore 
thought 1 had better go to Simla, see the authorities, and 
arrange for rejoinine my battery, if the rumour turned out 
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to be true. The cholera had now disappeared, so I was at 
liberty to take leave, and w^e both looked forward to a 
cooler climate and a elmiige to brighter scenes after the 
wretched experience we had been through. On my arrival 
at Simla I called upon the Coinmander-in-Chief and told 
him that, if my l)attery 'was sent on service, I wished 
to join it and was quite ready to resign my staff appoint- 
ment. 

Sir Wniiain Mansfield was particularly kind in his 
reception of me, from which I augured well ; but I could 
learn nothing definite, and it was not until quite the end 
of September that it was announced tliat Colonel Donald 
Stewart was to have coiiniiand of the Bengal Brigade with 
the Abyssinian Foret', and that I was to be his As^istant- 
Quartermaster-Gcneral. We at once hastened back co 
Allahabad, where we only remained long enough to pack 
uj) w'hat W'o wanted to take w’ith us. aial arrange for the 
disposal of our property ; tlu'uco wo i>voceeded to Calcutta, 
w’here, for the next tw’o iiionths, 1 had a busy time taking 
iq) transports and superintendbig the equiiunciit of the 
force. 

I had often read and heard of the difficulties and delays 
experienced by troops landing bi a foreign country, in 
consequence of their requirements not being all shipjied 
in the same vessels with themselves — men in ore ship, 
camp equipage in another, transjHut and Held hospital 
in a third, or perhaps the mules in one and their pack- 
saddles in another ; and I determined to try and prevent 
these mistakes upon this occasion. With StewarCs 
approval, 1 arranged that each detachment should embark 
complete in every detail, which resulted in the troops 
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being landed and inarched oif without the least delay as 
each vessel reached its destination.* 

We were living with the Stewarts in the Commander- 
in-Chief B quarters in Fort William, which His Excellency 
had placed at our disposal for the time being. On the 
Ist November Calcutta was visited by the second cyclone 
within my experience. We had arranged to go to the 
opera that evening, but when it was time to start the 
wind was so high that there seemed every chance of tlie 
carriage being blown over before we could get there, so 
we decided not to attempt it. It was well we did, for the 
few adventurous spirits who struggled through the storm 
had the greatest difficulty in getting back to their homes. 
The ojJem-houHe was unroofed before the performance wfia 
half over, and very little of the building remained standing 
the next day. At bedtime we still thought it was only a 
bad storm, but towards midnight the wind increased to an 

* T.he averuge strongth of the rogimcolfl wuh -followK : 10th and 
12th Bengal Cavalry, each 9 Britisli olhcorfi, 13 Kati\e oiheors, 450 
non-coiuniissioned olhcers and men, 3 Native doctors, 489 horses, 
322 imiles, 590 followers. 21 st and 23rd Punjab InfaiiOy, each 
9 British officers, 16 Native officers, 730 non-comniissioned officers 
and men, 3 Native doctois, 10 horses, 350 mules, 400 followers. 1 
found that six ships were required for the conveyance of a Cavalry and 
four for that of an Jnfantr;y regiment ; for the Moimtain battery three 
ships were necensary, and hirtlie coolie corps (1,550 strong) four ; in all 
twenty-seven shipH, besides nine tugs. In selecting sliips, euro was 
taken to secure those intended for Artillery or < Vival ry «s high 'tween - 
decks as possible ; a sufficient number oi tlieso w’ert* procurable at 
Calcutta, either iron clippers from Liverpool or large North American 
built traders, with decks varying from 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet 2 inches 
high, T gave the preference^ to wooden sliips, as being cooler and more 
easily ventilated. The vessels taken up were eav-h from 1,000 to 1,400 
tons, averaging in length from 150 to 200 fe('t, with a beam varying 
from 80 to 35 feet, and usually they had a clear upper deck, where* 
from forty to fifty animals were accoininodaiod. 
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alarming extent, and my wife awoke me, and begged me 
to get up, as the windows were being burst open and 
deluges of rain coming in. Stewart and I tried to re- 
close the windows, but the thick iron bars had been bent 
in two and forced out of their sockets ; a heavy oak plate- 
chest and boxes, which we with much difficulty dragged 
across the windows, were blown into the middle of the 
dining-room, like so much cardboard, and the whole place 
was gradually flooded. We were driven out of each room 
in turn, till at length we all took refuge in a small 
box room, about ten feet wide, right in tlie middle of the 
house, where wo remained the rest of the night and * hoped 
for the day.’ 

Towards morning the wind abated, but what a scene of 
desolation was that upon which we emerged! The rooms 
looked as if thev could never be made habitnble ogam, 
and much of our property was floating about m a toot 
of water. 

My first thought was for the shipping, and I hurried 
dowui to the river to see how my trans^xirts bad fared. 
Things were much better than 1 exiiected to find them — 
only tw'o had been damaged. Most fortunately the cyclone, 
having come from a different direction, was not accom- 
panied by a storm- wave such as that which worked so 
much mischief amongst the shipping on a former occasion, 
but the destruction on land was even greater: all the 
finest trees were torn up by the roots, a great part of the 
Native bazaar was levelled, and lay from two to three 
feet deep in water, wdiile many houses were wholly 
or partly demolished. We came across most curious 
sights when drivin^r round Calcutta in the evening; 
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some 0 ! the houses were divided clean down the centre, 
one half crumbled into a heap of ruins, the other half 
still standing and displaying, as in a doll’s house, the 
furniture in the different stories. 

The work of filling up and loading the vessels was greatly 
retarded, owing to a large number of cargo boats having 
been sunk, consequently it was the 5th December before 
tho first transport got off ; from that date the others started 
in quick succession, and on the 9th January, 1868, Stewart 
and his staff left Calcutta in the P. and 0. steamer 
Golcouda, The officers and men of the Mountain battery 
were also on board, Captain Bogle in command, my friend 
Jemmy Hills in my iilace as second Captain, and Collcn* 
and Disney as subalterns. Mrs, Stewart and my wife 
accompanied us as far as Aden, W'here they were loft to the 
kind care of Major-General Bussell, t commanding there 
at the time, until the arrival of the mail-steamer in which 
they were to proceed to England. 

On the 8rd February we anchored in Annesley Bay and 
landed at Zula. 

* Now Major-General Sir Edwin CoUen, K.G.I.E., Military Member 
of tho Governor-Geiierarb Council. 

t Now General Sir H. Bubtsell, K.C.S.I. 
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It will, perhaps^ be as well to recall to the reader’s mind 
that the object of the expedition in which we were taking 
part W’as to rescue some sixty Europoane, who, from one 
cause or another, had found their way to A.byssmia, and 
been made prisoners }>y the King of that country. Amongst 
these were four English officials, Mr. RasHam, and Captain 
Cameron, who had at different times been the bearers 
of letters from Quecm Victoria to King Theodore, and Lieu* 
tenant Prideaux and Dr. Blanc of the B<rinbay Army; the 
rest w^ere chiefly Frencdi and CTennan missionaricR, and 
artisans, with their wives and children. The prisoners were 
confined in a fort built on the ^Vlagdala jilateau, 9,150 feet 
above sea- level, and 1179 miles inland from Annesley Bay. 

The repeated demands of tlio Btitish Government for 
the restoration of the prisoneis having been treated with 
contemptuous silence by tlu* King, Colonel Merewother, 
the Political Agent at Aden, who in .Fuly, 1867, had been 
directed to proceed to ^fassowa and endeavour to obtain 
the release of the captives, and to make inquiries and 
collect information in case of an expedition having to be 
sent, reported to the Secretary of State that he had failed 
to communicate with the King, and urged the advisability 
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of immediate measures being taken to prepare a force in 
India for the punishment of Theodore and the rescue of 
the prisoners. Colonel Mercwether added that in Abyssinia 
the opinion had become very general that England knew 
herself to be too weak to resent insult, and that amongst 
the peoples of the neighbouring countries, even so far 
as Aden, there w^as a feeling of contemptuous surprise 
at the continued long-suffering endurance of the British 
Government. 

On receipt of this communication, Her Mnjesty’s 
Government, having exhausted all their resources for 
the preservation of peace, d(‘cided to send an expedition 
from India under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir 
liohert Napier, the (’oiiimanclGr-in-Cliief of tlie Jlomhay 
Army. After carefully considering tlio distance along 
which operations would have to be iirosecutcd, and the 
necessity for holding a number of detached posts, Napier 
gave it as liis ojnnion that the force should consist of not 
less than 12,000 men.* 

Profiting by the o\i)ei*ioncc of the Crimean wfir, the 
Government was detonninod that the mobility of the force 
should not bo hampered ]>y w'ant of food and clothing. 
Stores of all descriptions were despatched in unstinted 
quantities from England, and three of the steamers in 
which they were couve3’'ed were fitted up as liospital 
ships. But food, clothing, and stores, however liberally 
supplied, w’ould not take the army to Magdala without 
transport. 

* The numbers actually doepatched from India were 1U,548, of whom 
3,786 were Europoans. In addition, a company of hoyal Enf^ineers 
was sent from England. 

‘ 1 ^ 
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The quentioii as to the most suitable organization for the 
Land Transport Cori>s occupied a good deal of Sir Robert 
Napier's attention while the expedition was being fitted 
out, and caused a considerable amount of correspondence 
between him and the Rombay Government. The Com- 
missary-General wished to keep the corps under his own 
orders, and objected to its being given an entirely military 
organization. Sir Robert Napier preferred to establish 
the corps (m nn independent basis, but was at first over- 
ruled by the Bombay Governiuent. AVhile acting in 
accordance with their orders, the Commander-in- Chief 
wrote : ‘ I believe that the success of systems depends 
more on the men who work them than on the systems 
themselves ; but 1 cannot accept without ])rotest a decision 
to throw such a body of men as the drivers of our transport 
animals will bo (if we get them) on an expedition in a 
foreign country without a very <*ompleto organization to 
secure order and discipline.' Eventually Sir Robert got 
his own way, but much valuable time had been lost, and the 
corps was organized on too small a scale Ihe officers and 
non-commissioned officers were not sent to Zula in sufficient 
time or in sufficient numbers to take charge of the transport 
animals as they arrived. 

A compact, properly-supervised train of 2,()(X) mules, 
with serviceable, well-fitting pack-saddles, was sent from 
the runjab ; and from Bombay came 1 ,400 mules and ponies 
and 5,600 bullocks, but those numbers proving altogether 
inadequate to the needs of the ex{)odiiion, the3’ were 

* At firbt it was thought that 10,000 mules, with a coolie corps 
0,000 strong, w*ould sutfice, but before the expedition was over it was 
found necessary to purchase 10.000 mules, 1 „)00 ponie*?, 1,800 donkeys, 
12,000 ceniels, and 8,400 bullocks. 
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supplemented by animals purchased in Persia, Egypt, and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. The men to look 
after them were supplied from the same sources, but their 
number, even if they had been efficient, was insufficient, 
and they were a most unruly and unmanageable lot. They 
demanded double the pay for which they had enlisted, and 
struck work in a body because their demand was not at 
once complied with. They refused to take charge of the 
five mules each man was hired to look after, and when 
that number was reduced to three, they insisted that one 
should be used as a mount for the driver. Put the worst 
part of the whole organization, or, rather, want of organi- 
zation, w'as tliat there had been no attempt to lit the 
animals with pack-saddles, some of which were sent from 
England, some from India, and had to be adjusted to the 
mules after they had been landed in Abyssinia, where there 
was not an establishment to make the necessary alterations. 
The eon8e(iuence was that the wretched .animals became 
cruelly galled, and in a few weeks a large percentage were 
unlit for work, and had to be sent to the sick depot. 

Other results of having no properly arranged transport 
train, and no supervision or discipline, were that mules 
were lost or stolen, starved for want of food, or famished 
from want of water. The condition of the unfortunate 
animals was such that, though they had been \\\\i a few 
weeks in the country, when they were reciuired to proceed 
to Senafe, only sixty-seven miles distant, a very small pro- 
portion were able to accomplish the march ; hundreds died 
on the way, and their carcases, quickly decomposing in tlie 
hot sun, became a fruitful source of dangerous disease to 
the force 
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On arrival at Zula, we were told that Sir Robert Napier 
was at Seuafe, the hrst etation in the Hills, and the 
advanced depot for fiiipplies. Wo of the Bengal brigade 
were somewhat disconcerted at the orders >vhich awaited 
US, from which wo learned that our brigade was to be 
broken up; the troops were to proceed to the front; 
while Stewart w'as to tak(3 command at Senufo, and I 
myself was to remain at Zula, as senior staff officer. The 
disapiKuntioent was great, but, being the last-comer, I had 
no unfairness to complain of, and I liad plenty to do. I 
spent the greater part of each day amongst the shipping, 
superintending tlu' embarkation and disembarkation of 
iiieJi, animals, and stores. 

Zula W’as not nu uttr!icti\e place of rehidenee. The 
boat was intense— 117' in tlie (bi\linie in my tent. The 
allow’ance of fresli water was extremely limjt<*d, wdiilo 
the number of scorpions was quite the revfrbe, and 
the food, at the best, was not appfUzing. Few’ who 
remained there as long as 1 did escaped scurvy and horrible 
boils or sores. I W'as fortunate, Iiowevcr, in finding in 
cliai-ge of the transport arrangements afloat, niy old friend 
and Eton schoolfellow, (leovge Tryon, ' to wh(jm I owed 
many a good dinner, and, what I ajqn-eciated evem more, 
many a refreshing bath on board iha Kuphruifa, a transport 
belonging to the British India Steam Navigation Company 
which had been fitted u]> for Captain Tryon and his staff. 
Indeed, all the f)fficers of the Royal Navy were most helpful 
and kind, and 3 have a very ])leasant recollection of tljo 

^ Fresh water was ubtained bv coiuloiisin" the sen-wator; there 
w ere few condensers, and no means of aerating the water. 

t The late Admiral SSir Ucor<'c Tr>on, K.C.B. 
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hospitality I received from Commodore Heath and those 
serving under him. 

During the four months I remained at Zula, Tryon 
and I were constantly together, and I had plenty of 
opportunity for observing the masterly manner in which 
he could grasp a situation, his intimate knowledge of 
detail, and the strong hold he had over all those working 
with him, not only the officers of tlie Boyal Navy, but also 
the commanders of the merchant vessels taken up as 
transports, and lying in Annesley Bay. 

On the 17th April news reached us that four days 
before Sir Ilobert Napier had Buccessfully attacked Magdala 
and released the prisoners, having experienced hut very 
slight opposition ; and that King Theodore, deserted by his 
army, which had apparently become tired of his brutalities,, 
had committed suicide. A few days later Major-General 
Russell, who had come from Aden to take over the com- 
mand at Zula, received orders to prepare 'for the embarka- 
tion of the force. Arrangements were accordingly made 
to enable regiments and batteries to be embarked on board 
the transports told off for them directly they an-ived from 
the front — a matter of the utmost importance, both on 
account of the fearful heat at Zula, and the absence of a 
sufficient water-supply. 

On the 2nd June the Commander-in -Chief returned to 
Zulu and on the 10th he embarked on board the old Indian 
Marine steamer Ferozc for Suez. Sir Robert was good 
enough to ask me to accompany him, us he wished to 

* Now Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, K.C.B. 

t He is said to have killed in one month, or burnt alive, more than 
8,000 people. He pillaged and burnt the churches ut Gondur, and had 
many priests and young mrls cast alho into the flainep. 
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make me the bearer of his final despatches. My work was 
ended, the troops had all left, and as I was pretty well 
knocked up, I felt extremely grateful for the offer, and 
very proud of tlie groat honour the Chief proposed to 
confer upon me. 

We reached Alexandria on the 20th June, and the next 
day I started in the inail-stenmer for Brindisi, arriving in 
London on tho evening of Sunday, the 28th. I received a 
note at my club from Edwin Dohnson (who was at that 
time Assistant Military Secretary to H.R.IL the Duke of 
Cambridge), directing me to take the despatches without 
delay to the Secretary of State for India. I found Sir 
Stafford and Lady Northcotc at dinner ; Sir Stafford looked 
through the despatches, and wlien he had finished read> 
ing them, he asked mo to take them without dela;^ to the 
Commander-in-chief, as he knew the Luke \saB most 
anxious to see them. There was a dinner-party, however, 
that night at Gloucester House, and tlie servant told me 
it was quite impossible to disturb TIjr» Ilo>al Highness; 
80, placing my card on the top of the despatches, 1 told 
the man to deliver them at once, and went back to my 
oluh. I had scarcely reached it, when the Duke’s Aide-de- 
camp made his appearance and told me that he had been 
ordered to find me and take me back with him. The 
Commander-in-Chief recei\eil me very kindly, expressing 
regret that I had been sent a>^ay in the first instance; 
and Their Boyal Highnesses the Vrince and Ih'incess of 
Wales, who were present, were most gracious, and asked 
many questions al)Out the Abyssinian Expedition. 

The next day I joined my wife, who was staying with 
mv peo)>le at Clifton, and on the 14th August, th#* 
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rewards for the Abyssinian Expedition were published, my 
name appeared for a brevet Lieutenant- Colonelcy. 

I was now anxious to ascertain in what manner 1 was to 
be employed. My five years as A.Q.M.G. wei*6 about to 
expire, and I thought I should like to go back to my 
regiment for a time. I therefore applied for the command 
of a battery of Horse Artillery, I was told, in answer to 
my application, that it ^as not the custom to appoint an 
officer who had been in staff employment for some time to 
the mounted branch, but that, in consideration of my 
services, the Duke of Cambridge was pleased to make an 
exception in my favour. I was posted to a battery at 
Meerut, and warned to be ready to start in an early troop- 
ship. Before the time for our departure arrived, however, 
1 received a letter from Lumsden, who had now become 
Quartermaster - General, informing me that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had recommended, and the Government 
had approved of, the formation of a fresh grade — that of 
First A.Q.M.G. — and that he was directed by Sir William 
Mansfield to offer the new appointment to me — an offer 
\Yhich I gratefully accepted; for though the command of a 
Horse Artillery battery would have been most congenial, 
this unexpected chance of five years’ further staff employ 
was too good to be refused. 

On the 4th January, 1869, having said good-bye to those 
dear to us, two of whom I was never to see again, my wife 
and I, with a baby girl who was born the previous July, 
embarked at Portsmouth on board the s.s, Helvetia, which 
had been taken uj) for the conveyance of troops to Bombay, 
the vessel of the Boyal Navy in which we were to have 
sailed havinc suddenly broken down. The Helvetia proved 
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most unsuitable as a transport, and uncomfortable to the 
last degree for passengers, besides ^^hich it blew a gale the 
whole way to Alexandria. We were all liorribly ill, and our 
child caught a fatal cold. We thoroughly appreciated a 
change at Suez to the Indian trooper, the Malabar , where 
everything possible was done for our comfort by our kind 
captain (Itich, IhN,), and, indeed, by everyone on board; 
but, alas ! our beautiful little girl never recovered the 
cruel expenciice f)f the IDlniuif and uo had the terrible 
grief of losing her soon after A\e 2)assed Aden. She was 
buried at sea. 

It was a very sad journey after that. Theic were several 
i\ice, kind peophi amongst our follow-pn^sengera; but life 
on board ship at such a time, hurroundod by absolute 
strangers, was a ierribh> trial to us bed It, and, uiiat witJ* 
the effects of the vo;vage and llie anxnlyaiid sorrow she 
had gone through, my uife was thoronglily ill ulieii we 
arrived at Simla towards the end of Fel)iaarv. 
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In January, 1860, Sir John Lawrence, after a career which 
was altogether unique, he having risen from the junior 
grades of the Bengal Civil Service to the almost regal 
position of Governor- General, left India for good. He was 
succeeded as Viceroy hy Lord Mayo, one of \\ho8e first 
official acts was to hold a durbar at Umhalla for the re- 
ception of the Amir Slier Ali, uho, after five yoixm of civil 
\rar, had succeeded in establishing liimself on the throne 
of Afghanistan, to which he had been nominated by his 
lather, Dost Mahomed Khan.* 

Sher Ali had passed through a stormy time between the 


Post iMidioiiJrd Imd hc\ (‘ml hoiiB. M.'djojncd Alcbiir mid Gludaiu 
Hnidar, the twi) heirh<(leBigiiate in succehsion, died before tlicir father. 
Sixteen other son^ were alive in 1863, of whom the following were the 
eldest : 


1. Mahomed Afzid Khan, aged 52 yearb 

2. Maliomed Azim Klitin, ,, 45 ,, 

8. Sher Ali Khan „ 40 „ 

4. Maliomed Amir Khan „ 04 „ 

5. Maliomed Shanf Khan „ 30 ,, 

6. Woli Mahomed Khan ,, 33 

7. Faiz Mahomed Khaii ,, 25 


By a wife not of 
Itoyol blood. 

By a favourite 
Bopalzai wife. 


I Ky a 


third wife. 


Afzal Klian had a son Abdur Kahmnn Khan, the present Amir of 
Afghanistan, and Sher Ali had five sons — Ali Klmn, Yakub Khan, 
Ibrahim Khan, Ayub Khan, and Abdula Jan. 
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death of the Dost, in June, 1863, and September, 1868. 
He had l)een acknowledged as the rightful lieir by the 
Government of India, and for the first three years he 
held the Amirship in a precarious sort of way. His two 
elder brothers, Afzal and Azim, and his nephew, Abdur 
Rahman (the present ruler of Afghanistan), were in re- 
bellion against him. Tlie death of his favourite son and 
heir-apparent, Ali Klian, in action near Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
in 1865, g**ieved him so sorely that for a time liis reason 
w^as affected. In May, 1866, he w^as defeated near Ghazni 
(mainly owing to the treachery of his own troops) by 
Abdur Rahman, who, releasing his father, Afzal, from the 
prison into w’hich he had been cast by Sher Ali, led him in 
triumph to Kabul, and proclaimed him Amir of Afghanistan. 

The new Amir, Afzal, at once WTote to the Government 
of India detailing wdiai had occurred, and expressing a 
hope that the friendship of the British, which he so greatly 
valued, would be extended to liiin. lit w^as told, in reply, 
that the Government recogniz^xl him as Ruler of Kabul, 
but that, as Sher Ali still held Kandahar and Herat, 
existing cngageiuetits with the latter could not he broken 
off. The evident preference thus displayed for Sher Ali 
caused the greatest vexation t(> the brothers Afzal and 
Azim, who showed their resentment by directing an Envoy 
who had come from Swat to pay his respect m to the new 
Amir to return to his owm country and set on foot a holy 
war against the English; the Waziri vialihs* in attend- 
ance at the court were dismissed wuth presents and direc- 
tions to harass the British frontier, while an emissary w^as 
despatched on a secret mission to the Russians. 

* The hciuliuen of \'illages in Afghanistan are st.'^led 
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After hig defeat near Ghazni, Sher Ali fled to Kandahar, 
and in the January of the following year (again owing to 
treachery in his army) he met with a second defeat near 
Khelat-i-6hilzai, and lost Kandahar. 

On this fact being communicated to the Government of 
India, Afzal Khan was in his turn recognized as Amir 
of Kabul and Kandahar. But he was at the same time 
informed that the British Government intended to maintain 
a strict neutrality betw^een the contending parties in 
Afghanistan, John Lawrence, in his letter of the 20th of 
February, said that ‘ neither men, nor arms, nor money, 
nor assistance of any kind, have ever been supplied by my 
Government to Amir Sher Ali, Yom- Highness and he, 
both equally unaided by me, have fought out the battle, 
each upon your own resources, 1 purpose to continue the 
same policy for the future. If, unhappily, the struggle for 
supremacy in Afghanistan has not yet been brought to a 
close, and hostilities are again renewed, 1 shall gtill side 
with neither party.’ 

This reply altogether failed to satisfy Afzal and Azim, 
They answered it civilly, but at the same time they sent a 
copy of it to General llomanofski, the Eussiaii Governor of 
Tashkent, who was informed by the new Amir that he had 
no confidence in the ‘ Lord BahUi’a fine professions of 
friendship, and that he was disgusted with the British 
Government for the ingratitude and ill-treatment shown 
towards his brother Azim.* He looked upon the llussians 
as his real and only friends, hoped soon to send a 

* Azim Khan behaved well towards the Luinsden Mission, and it 
was reported that he encouraged liib father, Dost Mahomed Khan, not 
to disturb the Peshawar frontier during the Mutiny. 
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regular AmbaBHador to the liussinn camp, and would at 
all times do his uimoHt to protect and encourage Eussian 
trade.’ 

In October of tliis year (1807) Afzal Khan died, and his 
brother Azim, haRtening to Kabul, took upon himself the 
Amirship Abdur iiahman had hoped to have succeeded his 
father, but his uncle having forestalled him, he thought it 
politic to give in his allegiance lo him, which he did by 
presenting IjIs dead fatlier’s sword, in durbar, to the new 
Amir, who, like his ))redecehsor, was now acknowledged 
by the (loxernmeut of India as Euler of Kabul and Kan- 
dahar. 

The tide, how'cvcr, was beginning to turn in bivour of 
Sher Ah. Azim and Ahdur Ealiman ({uarrelied, and the 
former, by his extortions and eiuelties, made himself 
detested by the peojile generally. 

In March, 1808, Slier Ali’s (*Idest son, Tatub Khan, 
regained iiossession of Kandahar for liis f.ithcr. In .luly 
father and son found themselves strong enough to move 
towards (Jliazni, wlierc Azim Kbairs army was lassenibled. 
The latter, gradually deserted l>y his soldieis, took to 
flight, upon wliich Shcr Ali, after an absence of forty 
months, entered Kabul on the 8th of Se])! ember, and 
re-possessed himself of all his dominions, w ith tlie excep- 
tion of Balkh, where A/ini and Abdur E.ilnnan (now 
reconciled to each other) still flew the flag of rebellion. 

One of the newly- installed Amir's first acts was to 
inform the Viceroy of his return to Kabul, and of the 
recovery of his kingdom. He announced his desire to 
send some trusted representatives, or else proceed himself 
in jierson, to Calcutta, ‘ for the purpose of showing his 
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sincerity and firm attachment to the British Government, 
and making known his real wants/ 

Sir John Lawrence, in his congratulatory reply, showed 
that a change had come over his policy of non-interference 
ill the internal affairs of Afghanistan, for ho stated that he 
was ‘ prepared, not only to maintain the bonds of amity 
and goodwill which were established between J)ost 
Mahomc'd and the British Government, but, so far as may 
be practicable, to strengthen those bonds ’ ; and, ns a 
substantial i>roof of his goodwill, tlio Viceroy sent Sher 
Ali i'OO.OOO. aid which arrived at a most opportune 
monieiit, and gave the Amir that advantage over his 
opponents which is of incalculable value in Afghan civil 
wai’, naiiK'ly, funds wherewith to jiay the army and bribe 
the o]>posile bide. 

The eni‘rgetic and capable Abdnr ilahman Khjui bad in 
the meaiitinio collocli'd a suflicient number of troops in 
Turkcbtan to enable him to move lowardjs Kabul with his 
uncle Aziui. On nearing Ghazni, he found himself con- 
fronted by Slier Ali; the oiij losing forces were about equal 
in streiigUi, and on both sides there w'as the same scarcity 
of ready money. Suddenly the report was received that 
money was being sent from India to Slier Ali, and this 
turned the scale in his favour. Abdur llahman’s men 
deserted in considerable numbers, and a battle fought on 
the J3rd January, 18(>0, resulted in the total defeat of undo 
and nephew, and in llie firmer consolidation of Slier Ali's 
supremacy. 

The change in policy which induced the Government of 
India to assist a struggling Amir with money, after its 
repeated and emphatic declarations that interference w^as 
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impoBBible, was undoubtedly brought about by an able and 
elaborate memorandum written by the late Sir Henry 
Rawlinson on the 28th July, 1868. In this paper Eaw- 
linson pointed out that, notwithstanding promises to the 
contrary, Eussia was steadily advancing to^^ards Afghan- 
istan. He referred to the increased facilities of communi- 
cation which would be the result of the recent proposal 
to bring Turkestan into direct communication, via the 
Caspian, with the Caucasus and St. Petersburg. He 
dwelt at length upon the effect which the advanced position 
of BuHsia in Central Asia would liave upon Afghanistan 
and Indin. He explained tliat by the occupation of 
Bokhara Bussia w'ould gain a pretext for interfering in 
Afghan iwlitics, and ‘ that if Bussia once assumes a posi- 
tion which, in virtue either of an imposing military force 
on th(5 OxuB, or of a dominant i>olitical infl\ienee in 
Afghanistan, entitles Ijer, in Native estimation, to 
challenge our Asiatic stipremacy, the di‘'(puetitig effect will 
be prodigious.’ 

‘ With thivS prospect before us,’ Sir Hem y asked, ‘ are 
we justified in maintaining wluit has been sorcastically, 
though i)erhaps unfairly, called Sir John Lawrence’s 
policy of “ masterly inaction ”*? Are we justified in allowing 
Bussia to work her way to Kabul unopposc^d, and there 
to establish herself as a friendly p(»wer i)repan d to protect 
the Afghans against the English ?* He argued that it was 
contrary to our interests to 2 >oiinit .inarehy to reign in 
Afghanistan ; that Lord Auckland’s famous doctrine of 
* establishing a strong and friendly Power on our North- 
West Frontier ’ was the right i)olicy for India ; that Dost 
Mahomed's successful management of his country was 
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in a great measure due to our aid, and that, if we had 
helped the son as we had helped the father, Sher Ali 
would have summarily suppressed the opposition of his 
brothers and nephews.’ Kawlinson then added : ‘ Another 
opportunity now presents itself. The fortunes of Sher Ali 
are again in the ascendant ; ho should be secured in our 
interests without delay.’ 

Eawlinson’s suggestions were not at the time supposed 
to commend themselves to the Government of India. In 
the despatch in which it was answered,* the Viceroy and 
his Councillors stated that they still objected to any active 
interference in the affairs of Afghanistan ; they foresaw no 
limits to the expenditures which such a move would entail, 
and they believed that the objects that they had at heart 
might be attained by an attitude of readiness and firmness 
on the frontier. Jt is wortliy of note, lio^^ever, that, after 
Sir Henry Ihiwlin son’s nioniorandum had been received by 
the Indian Go^'ennnent, and jjotwithsfcaiiding these protests, 
the sum of l^()0,000 was sent lo Sher Ali, that Sir John 
Lawrence invited him ‘ to come to some place in British 
territory for a personal meeting in order to discuss the best 
manner in which a limited support might be accorded,' and 
that five days from the time of writing the above-mentioned 
despatch, John La\\rencc sent a farewell letter to Sher Ali, 
expressing the earnest hope of the British Government 
that llis Highness’s authority would be ebtablished on a 
solid and permanent basis, and informing him that a 
further sum of t:CO,000 would l)e supplied to him during 
the next few months, and that future Viceroys would 
consider, from time to time, what amount of practical 
* Dated 4t1i J'nnu'n, 1869. 
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assistance in the shape of money or materials shonld 
periodically be made over to him as a testimony of their 
friendly feeling, and to the furtherance of his legitimate 
authority and influence. 

Sher Ali expressed himself as most grateful, and came to 
Umballa full of hope and apparently thoroughly ivell 
disposed towards the British Government. He was 
received with great state and ceremony, and Lord Mayo 
was most cai eful to demonstrate that ho was treating with 
an independent, and not a feudatory, rrincc. 

At this conference Sher Ali began by unburdening 
himself of his grievances, complaining to Lord Mayo of 
the manner in which his two elder brothers had each 
in his turn boon recognized as Amir, and dwelling on 
the one-sided nature of the treaty made with his father, 
by which the British Government only bound itself to 
abstain from interfering witli Afghanif-tan, winle the 
Amir was to bo ‘ the friend of the friends and the enemy 
of the onenhos of the Ilonoiirablo Kast India Company.’ 
His Highness then proceeded to make known his wants, 
which were that he and his lineal descendants on the 
throne that he liad Avon ‘ by his own good sword ’ should 
be acknowledged ns tlie fh' jure sovereigns of Afghanistan ; 
that a treaty offensive and deteiisive should he made with 
liim ; and that he should he given a fixed subsidy 'u the 
form of an nnnual payment. 

Tt was in regard to the first of those llireo demands that 
Shor Ali was most persistent. Ho explained roj)eatedly 
and at some length that to acknowledge the lluler 
iemjxitr and de facto was to inidte comiietition for a throne, 
and excite the hopes of all sorts of candidates; but that 
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if the British Government would recognize him and his 
dynasty, there was nothing he would not do in order to 
evince his gratitude. 

These requests, the Amir was informed, wore inadmis- 
sible. There could be no treaty, no fixed subsidy, no 
dynastic pledges. He was further told that we were pre- 
pared to discourage his rivals, to give him warm counte- 
nance and support, and such material assistance as we 
considered absolutely necessary for his immediate wants, 
if he, on his part, would undertake to do all he could to 
maintain peace on our frontier and to comply with our 
wishes in matters connected with trade. 

As an earnest of our goodwill, the Amir was given the 
second t;60,000 promised him by Sir Jolin Lawrence, 
besides a considerable supply of arms and ammunition,* and 
was made happy by a promise that JHuropean ofiicers 
should not bo required to reside in any of his cities. 
Before the conference look place, Lord Ahiyo had con- 
templated Jiritisli ngenis being sent to Kabul in order to 
obtain accurate information regarding events in Central 
Asia, but on discovering how’ vehemently opposed Sher Ali 
was to such an arrangement, he gave him this promise. 
Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the Minister ^Yho accompanied 
the Amir, though equally averse to European agents, 
admitted that ‘ the da}" might come when the Piussians 
would arrive, and the Amir w’ould be glad, not only of 

* Besiclos tho renifiindcr of the* ng^?rcgato sum of twelve lakhs, 
6,500 more rifles wen* forwurdod to tin* frontier for transmission to tlio 
Amir, and in addition four IH-pemndt'r sinootli-born guns, two 8-inch 
howitzers, and a Mountain battery of si^ 3 pounders complete, with 
due proportion of auiuuinition and stores, together ^\ith draught 
bullocks and nine elophanlb. 
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British officers as agents, but of arms and troops to back 
them/ 

One request vrhich the Amir made towards the close of 
the meeting the Viceroy agreed to, which was that we 
should call Persia to account for her alleged encroach- 
ments on the debatable ground of Sistan. This, which 
seemed but an unimportant matter at the time, was one 
of the chief causes of Sher Ali’s subsequent estrangement ; 
for the committee of arbitration which inquired into it 
decided against the Amir, who never forgave what he 
considered our unfriendly action in discountenancing his 
claims. 

Tlie I'mballa conference was, on the whole, successful, 
in that Slier Ali returned to his own counti^ much 
gratified at the splendour of his reception, and a firm 
liersonal friend of Lor<l Mayo, whose fine jirthonce and 
genial manner had quite won tb( AmirV btait, although 
he had not succeeded in getting from him eveiy thing he 
had demanded. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

We spent a very quiet year at Simla. My wife was far 
from strong, and we had another great sorrow in the death 
of a baby boy three W’eeks after his birth. 

That winter I w^as left in charge of the Quartermaster- 
General’s office, and we moved into ‘ Ellerslie,’ a larger and 
warmer house than that in which we had lived during the 
summer. 

Simla in the winter, after a fresii fall of snoAv, is par- 
ticularly beautiful. Eangc after range of hills clothed in 
their spotless garments stretch away as far as the eye can 
reach, relieved in the foreground by masses of reddish- 
brown perpendicular cliffs and dark-green ilex and deodar 
trees, each bearing its pure white burden, and decked 
with glistening fringes of icicles. Tow^ards evening the 
scene changes, and the snow takes the most gorgeous 
colouring from the descending rays of the brilliant eastern 
sun — brilliant even in mid- winter — turning opal, pink, 
scarlet, and crimson ; gradually, as the light wanes, fading 
into delicate lilacs and grays, which slowly mount upw'ards, 
till at last even the highest joinnacle loses the life-giving 
tints, and the whole snow*y range itself turns cold and 
white and dead against a background of deepest sapphire 
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blue. The spectator shivers, folds himself more closely in 
his maps, and retreats indoors, glad to be greeted by a 
blazing log-fire and a hot cup of tea. 

In the spring of the next year (1870) Sir William 
Mansfield’s term of command came to an end, and he 
was succeeded by Lord Napier of IVIagdfila. The selection 
of this dibtinguibhed officer for tlie highest military position 
in India was greatly appreciated by the Indian army, as 
no officer of that army had held it since the days of Lord 
Clive. 

In September a daughter was horn, and that winter we 
again remained at Simla. I amused myself by going 
through a course of electric telegraphy, wliicli ma 3 ' seem 
rather like ii work of hupererogation ; but duriiig the 
Umbejda campaign, when the telegraph office liad to be 
closed in consequence of all the clerks being laid up with 
fever, and we could neither read nor send messages, 1 deter- 
mined that 1 w’ould on the first o]»j)oi tunity learn electric 
signalling, in order that 1 might ho able to decipher and 
send telegrams should I ever again find nn self in a similar 
pobition. 

In Maj' my wife and 1 w(‘iil for a march across the hills 
to Chakrata, and thence to Musaooric and back by w^ay of 
DehiM l)un and tlie plains. The object of thid trip was to 
settle the boundaiy of Cliakrat.i, and my wife took the 
opportunity of my being ordn-ed on this duty to get away 
from Simla, us wo had now bc(ui lliere for more than tw’O 
3 'ears, and were consequently’ rather longing for a change. 
Our route lay' through most beautiful sceiieiy, and not- 
W’iLlistanding that the trip was a little hurried, and that 
some of the marclieb were therefore rather 1 on rr, vre 
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enjoyed it immensely. When passing along the ridge of 
a very high hill one afternoon, vro witnessed rather a 
curious sight — a violent thunderstorm was going on in the 
valley below us, while W'e ourselves remained in the mildest, 
most serene atmosphere, enjoying bright sunshine and a 
blue sky. Dense black clouds tilled up the valley a 
thousand feet beneath us, the thunder roared, the lightning 
hashed, and soon we could hear the rush of w*atera in the 
streams below from the torrents of rain which the clouds 
were discharging, but it was not until we had crossed over 
the mountain, and descended to a low level on the other 
side, that we fully realized the effects of the heavy storm. 

On our return to Simla wo had the pleasure of a visit 
from Major-General Donald Stewart, who Iiad come up 
to receive Lord ^layo’s instructions before taking over his 
appointment as Sui^erintendent of the Andaman Islands. 
In September ho and I travelled together to Calcutta, to 
which place I was directed to jiroceed in order to make 
arrangements for a luilitaiy o\i)e<lition into the country of 
the Lushais, having been appointed senior staff officer to 
the force. 

Lushai, situated between south-eastern Bengal and 
Burma, w'as a terra incorjiiita to me, and I had only heard 
of it in connexion w itli the raids made by its inhabitants 
upon the tea-gardens in its vicinity, which had now spread 
too far aw’ay from Cachar for the garrison of that small 
military station to afford them protection. From time 
to time the Lushais had done the planters much damage, 
and carried off several prisoners, and various attempts 
had been made in the shape of small military expeditions 
to punish the tribesmen and rescue the captives ; but from 
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want of proper organization, and from not choosing the 
right time of the year, these attempts had hitherto been 
unsaccessful, and our failures had the inevitable result 
of making the Lushais bolder. Raids became more fre- 
quent and more destructive; until at last a little European 
girl, named Mary Winchester, was carried off, and kept by 
them as a prisoner; on this the Lieutonant-Govemor of 
Bengal declared that a punitive expedition 'was * absolutely 
necessary for the future becurity of the British subjects 
residing on the Caehar and Chittagong frontiers.' 

The despatch of a force was therefore decided upon ; 
it 'was to consist of two bmail columns* — one having 
its base at Caehar, the other at Chiliagong — commanded 
respectively by Brigadier-Generals Bourchier, C.B., and 
C. Brownlow, C.B., suineme political power being also 
vested in these two officers. Jjong exi^erience had taught 
Lord Napier the wisdom of having only one head in time 
of war, and he impresBcd upon the Government his opinion 
that the civil officers, while acting as adMbcrs and as the 
channels of communication with the tribes, should be sub- 
ordinate to the control of the two C^ommanders, wdio, after 
having been put in possession of t])e vie'ns and 'Hushes of 
the Government, should be held responsible for carrying 
them out loyally so far as circuiubtances and the safety of 
the force would permit. 

As the existence of the tea industry was at stake, 

* The Caehar column ooneiRted of lialf of the Pesha'^ar Itfountain 
batter>’, one eompan.^ of Bengal 8apper<) and Minors, tlio 22ii(l Punjab 
Infantr;^, 42nd and 44th Assam Liglit Iiifautr,^. The Chittagong 
column consisted of the other half of the Mountain batter^*, the 27th 
Punjab Infantrv , and the 2nd and 4th Gurkhas. Kach regiment wan 
600 strong, and each column was accompanied by 100 armed police. 
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the Lushais having established a perfect terror on all 
the estates vrithin their reach, it vras essential that 
they should be given a severe lesson, and this could 
only be done by their principal villages, which lay at some 
considerable distance from the base of operations, being 
visited in force. The difficult country and the paucity of 
transport necessitated the columns being lightly equipped ; 
no tents were to be allowed, and baggage and followers 
were to be reduced to a minimum. My instructions were 
to lit oat and despatch the two columns, and then join 
Brigadier-Goneral Bourchier at Cachar. 

1 was kept in Calcutta all October — not a pleasant month, 
the climate then being niuggy and unhealthy. Every* 
one who could get away had gone to the Hills or out to sea; 
and the offices being closed for the ITiinlu holidays of the 
J)urffa Prtja, it was extremely difficult to get work done. 
Everything for the Chittagong column had to be sent by sea. 
The shipping of the elephants was rather interesting : they 
clung desperately to the ground, trying hard to prevent 
themselves being lifted from it ; and w^hen at last, in spite 
of all their struggles, they were hoisted into the air, the 
helpless appearance of the huge animals and their despair* 
ing little cries and whines were quite pathetic. I found it 
trying work being on the river all day ; my eyes suffered 
from the glare, and I became so reduced that before I 
left Calcutta 1 weighed scarcely over eight stone — rather 
too fine a condition in which to enter on a campaign in 
a mountainous country, so thickly covered with jungle as 
to make riding out of the question. 

By the Srd November the equipment and stores for both 
columns had been despatched, and on the 16th I joined 
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General Bourchier at the .house of that most hospitable of 
hosts, Mr. Edfjar,* Deputy- Commissioner of Cachar, who 
accompanied the left column as civil officer. 

We left Cachar on the 23rd, and from the outset we had 
to make our ovm roads, a labour which never ceased until 
the end of January, by which date 110 miles had been com- 
pleted. There was not the vestif^e of a track to direct us ; 
but I got bold of some people of the country, with whom I 
made fnends, and induced them to act as guides. Many a 
long and wcaiy reconuaibsance had to bo executed, however, 
before the line of advance could be decided upon. The troops 
worked with a will, and, notwithstanding the vapour-bath- 
like atmosphere of the valleys and the difficult nature of 
the country, which was a succoHsion of hill-ranges covered 
with jungle forests, made almost im 2 )enetrable from the 
huge creepers, and intersected by rivers ami watercourses, 
a good road, from six to eiglit feel wide, was constructed, 
with a sufficiently easy gradient for laden elephants to 
travel over. Cutting one’s way day after day througli 
these dense, gloomy forests, tlirough which hardly a ray of 
light i)enelrates, was most stifling and depressing. One 
could hardly breathe, and was quite unable to enjoy the 
beauty of the magnificent trees, the graceful bamboos and 
canes, and the wonderful cr(( 2 >ers, which abounded, and 
under other circumstances would have been a source of 
pleasure ; the difficulties we eiLcountcivd, and the conse- 
quent delay in our i>rogress, quite prevented me from 
being in a frame of mind to appreciate luy picturesque 
surroundings. 

It became evident from the first that our onward move- 


* Now Sir John Eclp^ar, K.C.SJ. 
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ments would be greatly impeded by want of transport. 
Notwithstanding the experience which ought to have been 
gained in many small mountain wars, the Government had 
not been taught that a properly organized transport corps 
was an absolute necessity, and that it was a mere waste of 
money to collect a number of men and animals without 
providing trained supervision. Fourteen hundred of our 
coolies were attaclied to the Commissariat Department with- 
out anyone to look after them, consequently officers and 
non-commissioned officers, who could ill be spared from 
their regimental duties, had to be told off to organize and 
work them. 

To add to our troubles, cholera broke out amongst some 
Nepalese coolies on their way to join us; out of 840, 
251 died in a few days, and a number deserted panic-stricken, 
w’hile the rest were so weakened and shaken that, notwith- 
standing the care bestowed upon them by their able and 
energetic Commandant, Major II. Moore,* only 887 joined 
the column. We were not much better off in the matter 
of elepliants, which had been so carelessly selected that 
only 88 out of the 157 sent with our column were of any 
use. All this resulted in our being obliged to still further 
reduce our already small kits. Officers were allowed only 
forty pounds of baggage, and soldiers twenty-four pounds, 
limits within which it was rather difficult to keep. A couple 
of blankets were essential, as we should have to operate 
over mountains five and six thousand feet high ; so was a 
waterproof sheet, for even if w^e should bo lucky enough to 
escape rain, the dew’ is so heavy in those parts that it w'ets 
one just as thoroughly as a shower of rain. These three 
items, with my cloak and cork mattress — which is also a 
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very necessary adjunct in such a damp climate — amounted 
to thirty-one pounds, leaving only nine pounds for a 
change of clothes, plate, knife, fork, etc.^not too much 
for a four months' campaign. However, ‘ needs must,’ and 
it is surprising how many things one considers absolute 
necessities under ordinary circumstances turn out to have 
been luxuries when we are obliged to dispense with them. 

The advance portion of the column did not arrive at 
Tipai Mukh, only eighty-four miles from Cachar, until the 
9th December, which will give an idea of the enforced 
slowness ot our progress. Tipai ]Mukh proved a very 
auitable place for our depot: it was situated at the junction 
of two rivers, the Tipai and the liarak; thickly- wooded 
hills rose precipitously on all sides, but on the right bank 
of the Darak there was sufficient Ic^el space for all our 
requirements. \Vith the help ol local coolies, the little 
Gurkhas were not long in running up hospit.ils and store- 
sheds ; bamboo, the one material used ni Lushailand for 
every conceivable purpose, whether it be a house, a drinking 
vessel, a bridge, a woman’s ear-ring, or a musical instru- 
ment, grew in profusion on the hillside. A trestle bridge 
W'as thrown across the Tipai in a few hours, and about that 
bridge I have ratlier an amusing story to relate. On m}' 
telling the }onug Engineer officer in chaige of the Sapper 
company that a bridge was requited to he constructed with 
the least possible delay, he replied that it should be done, 
but that it was necessary to calculate the force of the 
current, the weight to be borne, and the consequent 
strength of the timber required. Off he went, urged by 
me to be as quick as he could. Some hours elapsed, and 
nothing was seen of the Engineer, so I sent for him .^.nd 
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asked him when the bridge was to be begun . He 
answered that his plans were nearly completed, and 
that he would soon be able to commence work. In the 
meantime, however, and while these scientific calculations 
were being made, the headman of the local coolies had 
come to me and said, if the order were given, he would 
throw a good bridge over the river in no time, I agreed, 
knowing how clever Natives often are at this kind of work, 
and thinking 1 might just as well have two strings to this 
particular bow. Immediately, numbers of men were to be 
seen felling the bamboos on the hillside a short distance 
above the stream ; these were thrown into the river, and 
as they came floating down they were caught by men 
standing up to their necks in water, who cut tliem to the 
required length, stuck the uprights into the river-bed, and 
attached them to each other by pieces laid laterally and 
longitudinally ; the flooring was then formed also of 
bamboo, the whole structure w'as firmly bound together 
by strips of cane, and the bridge was pronounced ready. 
Having tested its strength by marching a large number of 
men across it, 1 sent for my Engineer friend. His astonish- 
ment on seeing a bridge finished ready for use was great, 
and became still greater when he found how admirably 
the practical w^oodmen had done their work; from that 
time, being assured of their ability to assist him, lie wisely 
availed himself when difficulties arose of their useful, if 
unscientific, method of engineering. 

By the 14th December matters had so far progressed 
as to warrant an advance. As our route now lay away 
from the river, scarcity of water entailed greater care 
being taken in the selection of encamping grounds, so 
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on arriving at our halting - place each day I had to 
reconnoitre ahead for a buitable site for our next rest- 
ing-ground, a considerable addition to the day*8 \5'ork, 
Boad-making for the passage of the elephants became 
more difficult, and transport \vus so deficient that the 
troops could only be brought up very gradually. Thus, 
it was the 22nd of the month before ^Ye reached the 
Tuibum river, only twenty miles from Tipai Mukh. On 
our way yve wore mot by some scouts from the villages 
ahead of us, uho implored of us to advance no further, 
saying, if we would only halt, their headmen would 
como in and submit to whatever terms we chose to 
make. The villagers were informed in reply that our 
quarrel was not with them, and so long as wo remained 
unmolested, not the slightest injury should bo done to 
them, their villages, or their crops ; but that we were 
doterniined to reach the country of Tialbnra, the Cliief 
who had been the lingleuder in th* raids uj)on the 
tea-gardens. 

'We publied on as fast ns the dense undergrowth would 
permit until w’ithin about a mile of the river, w^hcrc we 
found the road blocked by a curious erection jji the form of 
a gallows, from which hung two grotesque figures, made 
of bamboo. A little farther on it was a felled tree 
which stopped us; this liee was studdeil all over with 
knife-liko pieces of bamboo, and from the incisions into 
which these were; stuck exuded a red juice, exactly 
the colour of blood. This was the Lusliai mode of warn- 
ing us what would be our fate if we ventured further. 
^Ye, however, jirocecded on our way, bivouacked for the 
night, and early the next morning started off in the 
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direction of some villages which we understood lay in 
the road to our destination. 

For the first thousand feet the ascent was very steep » 
and the path so narrow that we could only march in 
single file. Suddenly we entered upon a piece of ground 
cleared for cultivation, and as we emerged from the forest 
wo were received by a volley from a position about sixty 
yards off. A young police orderly, who was acting as our 
guide, was knocked over by my side, and a second volley 
wounded one of the sepoys, on which we charged and 
the enemy retired up the hill. We came across a large 
number of these jooimt (clearings), and at each there was a 
like effort to oppose us, always with the same result. After 
advancing in this way for the greater part of tlie day, altei-- 
nately through dense jangle and open spaces, and occa- 
sionally passing by scattered cottages, we sighted a good- 
sized village, where it was decided we should remain for the 
night. The day's nuircli had been very -severe, the village 
being 4,000 feet above tlu^ river ; and the troops were so 
worn out ^^ith their exertions that it was with difhcuUy 
the piquets could bo got to construct proper shelter for 
themselves out of the plentiful supply of trees and under- 
wood ready at hand. Throughout the night the enemy’s 
sharpshooters kept up an annoying fire under cover of 
the forest which surrounded the village, and so as soon as 
day dawned a party moved out to clear the ground all 
round. 

It was most aggravating to find from the view we got 
of the country from this elevated position that the previous 
day’s harassing march had been an absolutely useless per- 
formance and an unnecessary \Yastc of time and strength. 
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We could now distinctly see that this village did not lead to 
Lalbura's country, as wo had been led to believe it would, 
and that there was no alternative but to retrace our steps 
as far as the river. The men and animals were too tired 
to march that day, and the next being Christmas, we made 
another halt, and commenced our retirement on the 26th. 
This was an extremely nasty business, and had to be carried 
out with very great caution. The ground, as I said before, 
necessitated our proceeding in single hie, and with only 250 
fighting men (all that our deficient transport admitted of 
being brought on to this point) it uas difficult to guard 
the long lino of sick, vounded, and cuolios. As soon as we 
begun to draw in our piquets, the Lushais, who had never 
ceased their fire, perceiving we were about to retire, came 
down in force, and entered one end of the village, yelling 
and screaming like demons, before had got out at the 
other. The whole way down the hill they pressed us 
hard, endeavouring to get amongst llie baggage, but were 
invariably baffiod by the Gurkhas, who, extending rapidly 
whenever the giound was favourable, lelirod through their 
supports in admirable order, and did not once give the enemy 
the chance of passing them. We liad men killed and 
8 wounded during the march, hut the Lushais confessed 
afterwards to a loss of lietween 50 and 00. 

As we wore given to understand that oui ‘ahort retro- 
grade movement had been interpreted into a defeat by 
the Lushais, the Geneial wisely determined to pay the 
village of Kholel another visit. Our doing so had the beat 
possible effect. A slight resistance was offered at the first 
clearance, but by the time the ridge was reached the Chief, 
havinrr become convinced of the uselessness of fnrthar 
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opposition, submitted, and engaged to give hostages and 
keep open communication with our depot at Tipai Mukh, a 
promise which he most faithfully performed. 

1872 opened auspiciously for me. On New Year’s Day I 
was agreeably surprised by a communication from the 
Quartermaster-General informing me that, a vacancy having 
unexpectedly occurred, Lord Napier had appointed me 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General, This was an important 
step in my department, and I was proportionately elated. 

A few days later I received the good news of the birth of 
a son at Umballa on the 8th. 

Paucity of transport and difficulty about supplies kept 
us stationary on the Tuibum for some time, after which we 
moved on as before, the Lushais retiring in front of us until 
the 25th, when they attacked us while we w’ere moving 
along a narrow ravine, with a stream at the bottom and 
steep hills on either side. The first volley wounded the 
General in the arm and hand, and killed Ms orderly. The 
enemy’s intention was evidently to push past the W’eak 
column along the hillside and get amongst the coolies ; 
but this attempt was again foiled by the Gurklias, who, 
flinging off their great-coats, rushed into the stream and 
engaged the Lushais before they could get at the baggage, 
pressing them up the mountain, rising 2,500 feet above 
us, as fast as the precipitous nature of the ascent would 
allow. On the crest we found the enemy occupying a 
good-sized village, out of which we cleared them and took 
possession of it ourselves. On this occasion wo had only 
4 killed and 8 wounded, including the General, while 
the enemy lost about GO. In one place wo found a 
heap of headless bodies. The Lushais, if unable to remove 
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their dead, invariably decapitate them to prevent their 
adversaries from carrying off the heads, their oA/rn mode of 
dealing with a slain enemy, as they believe that whoever 
is in possession of the head will have the man to whom 
it belonged as a slave in the next world. 

To complete the success Ave had gained, the General sent 
me the next day with a small party to burn the village of 
Taikum, belonging to the people mIio had attacked us. It 
was past noon before we could make a start, owing to the 
non-arrival of the elephants with the guns. When they 
did come in, the poor huge creatures w<*re so fatigued by 
their climb that it w^as considered advisable to transfer 
their loads to coolies, particularly as the route we had to 
traverse was reported to bo even more diihcult than any- 
thing wo had yet encountered. When ^\e had proceeded a 
short distance, we perceived tliat our way was blocked a 
mile ahead by a most foriuidable-lookinj; stockade, on one 
side of which rose perpeiuliculiir cliifs, whiU* on the 
other was a rocky ravine. the nalure of the ground 
did not admit of my apjwoaching nt^ar enough to discover 
whether the Artillery could bo placed so as to cover the 
Infant rj' advance, and being anxious to avoid losing many 
of my small parly, I settled to turn the stockade by a 
detour up the hillside. This maiueuvro took some time, 
owing to the iincoiupromibing nature j)f the countr^^* but it 
was successful, for wdien we struck the track, we found our- 
selves about ii mile on the other side of the stockades The 
Lusbais, on realizing what we were about, retired to 
Taiktim, which jdace came into view at o p.m. It was 
situated on the suininit of a hill l,t200 yards in front, and 
wn® crowded with men. The suns wxrc brour^ht at once into 
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action, and while Captain Blackwood^ was preparing his 
fuses, 1 advanced towards the village with the Infantry. 
The first shell burst a little beyond the village, the second 
was lodged in its very centre, for a time completely paralyz- 
ing the Lushais. On recovering from the shock, they took 
to their heels and scampered off in every direction, the last 
man leaving the village just as we entered it. The houses, 
as usual, were made of bamboo, and after it had been ascer- 
tained that there was no living creature inside any of them, 
the place was set on fire, and we began our return journey. 
There was a bright moon, but oven aided by its light we 
did not reach our bivouac until midnight. This ended 
the campaign so far as opposition was concerned, for not 
another shot was fired either by us or against us during the 
remaining six weeks w^e continued in the country. 

Soon after this w'e heard that some of the captives wo 
had come to relievo had been given up to the Chittagong 
column, and that Mary Winchester was. safe in (ieneval 
BrowTilow’s hands — very satisfactory intelligence, showing 
as it did that the Lusliais w^erc beginning to understand 
the advisability of acceding to our demands. The work of 
our column, however, w^as not over, for although, from 
the information w*e received of his whereabouts, we had 
given up hope of joining hands with Bro widow, Bouchie 
determined that Lalbura’s country must be reached ; he 
(Lalbura) being the chief offender, it would never have done 
to let him think his stronghold lay beyond our power. 

In order that w’e might be well out of Lushailand before 
the rains, which usually begin in that part of tiic> W'orld 

* Major Blackwood, who was killed at Maiwand, m coimnaiid of 
£ Batter^', K.H.A. 
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about the middle of March, and are extremely heavy, it waa 
decided not to wait until a road could be made for 
elephants, but to trust to coolie-carriage alone, and to push 
on rapidly as soon as supplies sufficient for twelve days 
could be collected. Kits were still further reduced, officers 
and soldiers alike being only allowed a couple of blankets 
and one or two cooking utensils. 

We resumed our march on the 12th February; the route 
in many places was strongly and skilfully stockaded, but the 
tidings of our successes had preceded us, and our advance 
was unopposed. In live days we reached the Chamfai 
valley, at the end of which, on a high hill, Lalbura's 
village was situated.* Although Lalbura's fatlicr, Vonolel, 
had been doad some years, the 2 >ooplc still called the place 
Vonolers country. Vonolel had been a famous warrior, and 
they were evidently very proud of his reputation. Wew’ere 
shown his tomb, which, like that of all great Lushai braves, 
was decorated with the heads of human beings (his slaves 
in paradise) and those of animals, besides drinking-vessels 
and various kinds of utensils for hi< use in another life. 

Lalbura had taken himself off ; but his headmen sub- 
mitted to us and accepted our terms. Wc remained at this 
place till the 2lBt, in accordance with an agreement we 
had made with Brownlow to send up signals on the flight 
of the 20th in case his column should be anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. During the three days we stayed 
amongst them we mixed freely with the Lushais, who were 
greatly delighted and astonished wdth all w^e had to show 
them. The telescope and the burning-glass amused them 

* Latitude 28° 26' 82'', longitude (approximate)j ) 98° 28' ; wi thin a 
short distance of Fort White, lately built in the Chin Hills. 
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greatly; our revolvers excited their envy ; and for tlie little 
Mountain guns they displayed the highest veneration. But 
what seemed to astonish them more than anything was 
the whiteness of our skins, particularly when on closer 
itispectron they discovered that our arms and bodies were 
even fairer than oiir faces and hands, which to our e^os 
had become from long exposure so bronzed as to make us 
almost iinrecognizable as Europeans. 

Wo wore all glad that tlic dul}' entrusted to rs hud l^etjo 
satisfactorily endod, and we were hoping that the Viceroy, 
who had taken a kavn personal interest in our proceedings, 
Avould be satisfied with the result, wlion we were sliockod 
and startled beyond mocasure hy hearing that Loi-d 
Mayo had been murdered hy a convict while visiliiig llir 
Andaman Islands. The disastrous news arrived as we were 
in the midst of firing signal-rockets, burning blue-lights, and 
lighting Ixiniires to attract 1I10 attention of tlie Chittagong 
column. I could not help tliiiiking of the heaAy' loss India 
had sustained, for the manly, open-hearted Governor- 
General had impressed the Native CJiiefs in quite an ex- 
ceptional manner, and ho was liked as well as respected 
hy all classes of Europeans and Natives. I felt also much 
for Donald Stewart, to whom, 1 knew, such a terrible 
tragedy, happening while he was Sujierintendcnl at Port 
Blair, would be a heavy blow. 

On the 6 th March we reached Tipai Mukh, uJicre wo 
bade farewell to our Lushai friends, numbers of whom 
accompanied us to get possession of the empty tins, bags, 
and casks which were got rid of at every stage. The 
hostages and those who liad assisted us were liberally 
rewarded, and we parted on the best of terms, w*ith pro- 
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mises on their part of future good behaviour — ^promises 
which were kept for nearly twenty years. 

No one was sorry that the marching was at an end, and 
that the rest of the journey back was to be performed in 
boats* Constant hard work and exposure in a peculiarly 
malarious and relaxing climate had told upon the whole 
force ; while our having to depend for so long on tinned 
meats, which were not alwa^^s good, and consisted chiefly 
of pork, with an occasional ration of mutton and salt beef, 
had been very trying to the officers. One and all were ‘ com- 
pletely w'orn out/ as the principal medical officer reported; 
two out of our small number died, and the General’s con- 
dition gave cause for grave anxiety. For myself, having 
a perfect horror of pork, I think 1 should have starved 
outright but for the extraordiniivy culinary talent of Mr. 
Edgar, who disguised the presence of he unclean animal 
in such a wonderful way in soui)s, stows, etc., that I fre- 
quently partook of it without knowing what I was eating. 
Ikly wife and some anonymous kind friend sent by post 
smull tins of Liebig's extract, which were highly appreciated* 

Cholera pursued us up to and beyond Cachar ; the 
wretched coolies sulTerod most, and It is a disease to 
which Gurkhas are jicculiarly susceptible, while a feast on 
a village pig from time to time probably helped to make 
matters worse for them. Many of these grand little 
soldiers and some of the Sikhs also fell victims to the 
scourge. My orderly, a very smart young Gurkha, to my 
great regret, w’as seized with it the day after I reached 
(''achar, and died next morning. 

On my way to Simla, I spent a few days with Norman at 
Calcutta. The whole place was in mourning on account of 
ihe terrible catastrophe which had happened at Port Bloir* 
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Lord Napier of Murchiston, the Governor of Madras, had 
been suiuraoned to Calcutta to act as Viceroy until Lord 
Nor till )rook, Lord Mayo’s successor, should arrive. He 
seemed interested in what 1 had to tell him about Lushai, 
and Lord Napier of Magdala spoke in laudatory terms 
of the manner in which the expedition had been carried 
out. 

I reached Simla on the 1st of April, the twentieth anni- 
versary of my arrival in India. I found toy wife, with the 
two children, settled in Snowdon,"^ a house I had recently 
purchased. She had had much trouble in my absence, 
having been at death’s door herself, and having very nearly 
lost our little son at Umballa three weeks after his birth 
from a Native wet-nurse having tried to kill him. The 
English nurse’s suspicions had been aroused by one day 
finding a live coal in the cradle, but she did not mention 
this discovery at the time for fear of frightening my wife ; 
but she determined to watch. A few days later, while with 
our little girl in the next room, she heard the baby boy 

* We lived in this house whenever wo were in Simla, till we left 
it in 1892. It has since been bought by Government for the Gom- 

T diar-in-Gbipf* **’ r« 
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choking, and rushed in to find to her horror blood on his 
lips, and that he was struggling violently, as if to get rid 
of something in his throat ! She pushed down her finger 
and pulled out a sharp piece of cane about two inches long; 
but other pieces had evidently gone down, for the poor 
little fellow was in terrible agony for many days. It 
turned out that the wretched woman hated the unvfonted 
confinement of her new life, and w^as determined to get 
away, but was too much afraid of her husband to say so. 
He w'antod her to remain for the sake of the high pay 
this class of servant receives, so it appeared to the woman 
that her only chance of freedom was to got rid of the 
child, and to carry out her purpose she first attempted to 
set fire to the cradle, and finding this did not succeed, she 
pulled some pieces of cane off llic chair upon which she 
was sitting, and shoved them down the child’s throat. 
She was, as my w'ife described lier, a pretty, innocent, 
timid-looking creature, to whom no one would ever 
have dreamt of attributing such an atrocity. The boy 
was made extremely delicate for several m*»ntbs by this 
misadventure, as his digestion Imd been ruined for the 
time being, but eventually he completely recovered from 
its effects. 

In Se 2 >lenil)er the (M5. was conferred upon me for the 
Lushai Exi)edition. Lord Niipier informed me of the fact 
in a imrticularly kind little note. I was very jji'oud of 
))emg a member of the Hath, although at the time a brevet 
w^ould have been a more useful reward, as want of rank 
was the reason Lord Napier had given for not allowing me 
to act as Quartermaster-General, on Lumsden being tem- 
iwrarilv appointed Resident at Hyderabad. 
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We began our usual winter tour in the middle of October. 
At Mian Mir I made the acquaintance of the Adjutant of 
the 37th Foot, the late Sir Herbert Stewart, who was then 
a smart, good-looking subaltern, and 1 recollect his be- 
moaning bitterly his bad luck in never having had a chance 
of seeing service. How* little at that time could it have 
been anticipated that within twelve years he would see 
hard fighting in Africa, and be killed as a Major-General 
in command of a column ! 

We visited several of the stations in the Punjab, and 
spent a few days at Jiuuu as guest of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, wlio treated us royallj^ and gave us some 
excellent pig-sticking; and on the ‘21 st December we joined 
Head-Quarters at Lawrencepur for a large C’amp of Exercise, 
to be held on the identical ground which I had selected 
for the camp which Sir Hugh Hose proposed to have eleven 
years before. 

Lord Napier of Magdala did much to improve the 
efliciency of the army by means of Camps of Exercise. He 
held one at Delhi in the winter of 1871-72, and the Camp 
of which I am writing was most successful and instructive. 
No Commander-in- Chief ever carried out inspections with 
more thoroughness than did Lord Napier of Magdala. Ho 
spared himself no trouble. On the hottest day he would 
toil through barrack after barrack to satisfy himself that 
the soldiers were proi)erly cared for; Europeans and 
Natives were equallj" attended to, and many measures 
conducive to the men's comfort date from the time he w'as 
in command in India. 

At the close of this camp Lumsden, who had returned to 
his appointment from Hyderabad, r:ave up the Quarter- 
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master-Generalsbip for good. We had been greatly thrown 
together during the twenty-one years I had been in India, 
and my wife and I were very sorry to bid farewell to him 
and Mrs. Lumsden. He was succeeded by Edwin Johnson, 
pending whose arrival I was now allowed to officiate. 

From Lawrencepur I went with the Commander-in-Chief 
to Calcutta. Soon after we arrived there I was ashed by 
Sir Douglas Forsyth to accompany him on his Mission to 
Yarkand and Kashgar. I should have much liked to have 
done HO, for the idea of a trip to tlieso, at that time unknown, 
regions possessed great fascinations for lue. 1 was there- 
fore well pleased when Lord Napier told me he would not 
stand in the \ray of my going, and proportionately dis- 
appointed when, the next day, his Excellency said that 
on consideration ho did not think I could be spared just 
then, for the Quartermaster- General would be new to 
the work at first, and he thought he would need my 
assistance. 

The end of April saw ub back in Simla, and in July 
Edwdn Jolinson arrived. 

During the summer of 1873 imj^ortaut events occurred 
which had much to do with our subsequent relations w’itli 
Afghanistan. The in<iinriea which Sher Ali had begged^ 
Lord ]\rayo to make about Persian eucroaclimeuts in 
Sistan, had resulted in General Goldsmid* and Colonel 
Pollock 1 being deputed in 1871 to proceed to Sistan to 
decide the question. The settlement arrived at by these 
officers, which assigned to Afghanistan the country up 
V> the right bank of the Helmand, but nothing beyond, 

* General Sir Frederick Goldsmid, K.C.M.G. 
t Major-General Sir Frederick Pollock, K.O.S.I. 
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neither the Shah nor the Amir, and the latter 
sent his confidential minister, Saiyad Nur Mahomed, the 
Afghan Commissioner in the Sistan arbitration, to meet 
Lord Northbrook on his arrival in Bombay for the purpose 
of appealing to him against the decision. It could not, 
however, be reversed ; but in a subsequent interview which 
the new Viceroy accorded the Envoy, the latter was told 
that as soon as Persia and Afghanistan had signified their 
acceptance of the settlement, the Government of India 
would i)reseiit the Amir with five lakhs of rupees as com- 
pensation for the ceded territory which had for a time 
belonged to Afghanistan. 

The action of her Majestx's Ministers in communica- 
tion with Hussia regarding the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan was anotlicr matter about which the Amir was* 
greatly exercised ; and Lord Northbrook, thinking that all 
such vexed (Questions could be more satisfactorily explained 
by personal communication than by letter, proposed to 
the Amir that Ilis Highness should consent to receive 
at Kabul a British ofiicer ‘ of high rank and dignity, in 
whom I have full confidence ’ (Mr. Maenabb),* ' who will 
also explain to Your Iliglmess,’ “wrote the Viceroy, ' the 
negotiations which have now been satisfactorily concluded 
with the Government of llis Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia, whereby the Russian Government have agreed to 
recognize and respect the integrity and independence of 
ihe territories now in your Highness’s possession.’ 

To this request Sher Ali replied that he considered it 
advisable that one of his agents should first wait on the 
Viceroy to ascertain the real views of the British Govern* 

* Sir Donald Maonabb, K.C.S.I., then Commissioner of Feshaw. v. 
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ment on these important matters. This was agreed to, and 
Saiyad Nur Mahomed was again selected to represent the 
Amir. He reached Simla towards the end of June. On 
being informed that Persia had unreservedly accepted the 
decision as to the Sistan question, the Envoy declared that, 
whatever opinion the Amir might hold as to his rights, His 
Highness would also scrupulously respect that decision. 
With regard to the northern frontier, the Envoy begged it 
to be clear! y understood that the Afghan Government wished 
to be allowed to make their own laws and follow their own 
customs within their territories ; that the internal affairs of 
the country should be free from interference ; and that the 
acknowledgment by llussia of the Amir’s claim to land 
south of the Oxus should be confirmed by Bokhara. Ho 
further requested ‘ that the British Government would dis- 
tinctly promise that , in th(' event of any aggression on the 
Amir’s territories, they would consider ttie peipotrator of 
such aggression as their own enemy.’ It was explained to 
the Saiyad that the British Govonimeut did not share the 
Amir’s apprehension of llussia ; that under such circum- 
stances as he contemplated, it w^ould bo the duty of the 
Amir to refer to the British Government, who would 
decide wdiether it was an occasion for assistance to bei 
rendered by them, and what the nature and extent of 
the assistance should be ; moreover, that their help must 
be conditional ui>on the Amir liimself abstaining from 
aggression, and on his unreserved acceptance of the 
advice of the British Government in regard to his external 
relations. 

Two other questions were discussed : 

(1) The location in certain to^Yns in Aij^hmi'^t^n of 
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British officers as representatives of the British Govern- 
ment. 

(2) The present assistance to be rendered to the Amir 
for the purpose of strengthening his country against foreign 
aggression. 

On the first point the Envoy said he had no instructions, 
but that, in his opinion, to ask Sher Ali to allow British 
officers to be located in Afghanistan would give rise to 
mibtruht and apprehension. He recommended that a 
letter should bo addressed to the Amir, pointing out the 
de8iral)i]ity of a British officer being sent to inspect the 
western and norlliern boundaries of Afghanistan, pro- 
ceeding / id Kandahar and returning rid Kabul, where he 
might confer personally with His Highness. This sug- 
gestion ^^as carried out. 

With regard to the second point under discussion, the 
Envoy stated that 20,000 stand-of-arms were desired, laying 
very particular stress on 5,000 Sniders being included in 
this number, and that hopes were entertained by the Amir 
that he would be largely assisted with money. In answer 
to this, the Saiyad w'as told that there w'as not then a suf- 
ficient reserve supply of Sniders for the English troops in 
India, and that it was impossible to spare more than 5,000 
Enfields; that this number should at once be placed at 
the Amir’s disposal, and that the remainder should be 
forwarded as soon as they were received from England. 
He was further informed that five lakhs of rui>ees (ex- 
clusive of the five lakhs promised the year before, as 
indemnification for the loss of territory) would be given 
to Sher Ali. 

A final letter from the Viceroy w as sent to the Amir through 
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Saiyad Nur Mahomed, dated 6th September, 1878, Bumming 
up the result of the conference. His Highness was told, with 
reference to a fear expressed by the Envoy lest Bussia should 
press for the establishment of a Bussian Mission and agents 
in Afghanistan, that Prince Gortschakoff had officially in- 
timated that, while he saw no objection to British officers 
going to [Kabul, he engaged that Bussian agents should 
abstain from doing so, and that, far from apprehending a 
Bussian invasion of Afghanistan, the British Government 
believed that the effect of the recent arrangements had 
been to render the occurrence of such a contingency more 
remote tlian ever. At the same time, being desirous of 
seeing the Amir strong and his rule firmly eslablished, the 
Government were prepared to give him any [reasonable 
assistance. 

Sher Ali was greatly annoyed and disappointed at the 
result of his Envoy's visit to Simla. He was of a very 
impulsive, passionate disposition ; his reply to the Viceroy’s 
letter was discourteous and sarcastic ; be declined to receive 
a British officer at Kabul, and although he condescended 
to accept tlib arms presented to him, he left the ten lakhs 
of rupees untouched in the Peshawar treasury. Colonel 
Valentine Baker, who was at that time travelling through 
Central Asia, was forbidden by the Amir to pass through 
Afghanistan on his to India ; and a few months later 
he refused to allow Sir Douglas ForsytliV Mission to return 
to India by way of Afghanistan. 
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CIIAPTEll XLl. 

In tlic beginning of October iiiy wife and I started for a 
fortnight's trip to the top of the Chor, a fine mountain sixty- 
two miles from Simla, and close on 12,000 feot high. We 
were accompanied by a very dear friend of ours — now’ 
no more — Colonel Baigrio, who was soon afterwards made 
Quartermaster-General in Bombay. He was a talented 
artist and delightful companion, and notwdthstandmg the 
old adage that tw’o are company and three none, W’e three 
■enjoyed our holiday immensely. 

After crossing a stream called the Ghiri, below Fagu, 
the road passes through beautiful forest and cliff scenery, 
and for tho most part was fairly easy, until the foot of the 
mountain was reached about six miles from the top, when 
it became very precipitous and difficult. We were the 
whole day doing this march, breakfasting in one place and 
lunching in another higher up. There was a good deal of 
snow in the shady spots. A few days before we had noticed 
that the top of the mountain was white, but the sun was 
still too strong in the daytime for the snow to lie long in 
•exposed parts. The way being too steep for my wife to 
ride or go in a dandy, we all three walked, or rather 
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climbed, up to the shoulder where our tents were pitched, 
about a mile from the summit. 

The forest through which we passed was very beauti- 
ful, commencing with dark-green ilex, glistening holly, 
and sombre brown oak, interspersed with groups of 
the dainty, graceful, white-stemmed birch, and wreathed 
with festoons of the scarlet Himalayan vine. As we 
mounted higher, trees became fewer and the foliage less 
luxuriant, till at length only oaks were to be seen, their 
branches twisted into all sorts of weird, fantastic shapes 
from the strength of the south-west monsoon. Huge 
rocks became more frequent, covered with lichens and 
mosses of every shade, from dark-green to brilliant crimson. 
At length trees and shrubs were left behind, except the 
red-berried juniper, which grows at a higher elevation 
here than any other bush, and flourishes in the clefts of 
the rocks, where nothing else will exist. "We got up in 
time to see the most glorious sunset; the colours were 
more wonderful than anything I had evej’ seen before, even 
in India. My wife urged Baigrie to make a rough sketch, 
and note the tints, that he might paint a picture of it 
later. He made the sketch, saying; ^If 1 attempted to 
represent truly what we see before us, the painting would 
be rejected by the good people at home as absurdly imreal, 
or as the work of a hopeless lunatic.’ There was such 
a high wind that our small tents had a narrow escape 
of being blown away. That night the water was frozen in 
our jugs, and it was quite impossible to keep warm. 

We w ere up betimes the next morning, and climbed to 
the highest peak, where we found breakfast awaiting us 
and a magnificent view of the Himalayan ranges, right 
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down to the plains on one side and up to the perpetual 
snows on the others. We descended to the foot of the 
mountain in the afternoon, and then returned, march by 
march, to Simla. 

Towards the end of the month Lord Napier began his 
winter tour, visiting the hill stations first. At Chakrata 
I made the acquaintance of the 92nd Highlanders, that 
distinguished corps which stood me in such good stead a 
few years later in Afghanistan. At the end of November 
we found ourselves at Lucknow, in time to take part in 
Lord Northbrook’s state entry, and bo present at a fete 
given to the Viceroy in the Wingfield Park by Sir George 
Cooper, the Chief Commissioner. 

Prom Lucknow we went for a brief visit to a small 
Camp of Exercise near Pairki, where Lord Napier left the 
Adjutant-General, Thesiger,* in command, while he himself 
proceeded to visit some of the stations in the Madras 
Presidoucy, and 1 returned for a short lim^ to Simla. 

While riding up the hill from Kalka, 1 had a novel 
experience. One of those tremendous thunder-storms 
which are not uncommon in the Himalayas came on ; the 
rain was blinding and incessant, and the peals of thunder 
were simultaneous with the lightning. At last there was 
a tremendous crash ; a flash, more vivid than the rest, 
passed right in front of my horse's head, accompanied by 
a whizzing noise and a sulphurous smell, completely blind- 
ing me for a second. Two Natives travelling a few yards 
ahead of me fell flat on their faces, and I thought they 
were killed, but it turned out they were only knocked over 
and very much frightened. 

* Now Gener**.! Tjonl riielnieford, G.O.H. 
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Early in January, 1874, we received by telegram the 
infinitely sad news of my father’s death. We ought, I 
suppose, to have been prepared for such an event, seeing 
that he was within a few months of his ninetieth birthday ; 
but he was so well and active, and took such a keen interest 
in all that was going on, especially anything connected with 
India, that we hardly realized his great age, and always 
hoped we might see him once more. He had received 
the G.C.B. irom Her Majesty’s hands at Windsor on the 
8th December, and two clays afterwards he wrote me an 
account of the ceremony, and expressed himself much 
pleased and gratified at the Queen’s gracious manner to him. 
He said nothing about his health, but we lieard later that 
he had taken cold in the train on his u ay home, and never 
recovered from the effects ; ho died on the doth of December, 
His love for India had not been weakened by his twenty years’ 
absence frpm the country, and he never wearied of being 
told of the wonderful changes which ha^l taken place since 
his day — changes which, for the most i*art, dated from the 
Mutiny, for up till 1857 life in Ijidm was much the same as 
when my father first landed in the beginning of the centur 3 \ 
A continued drought in Debar was at this time causing 
grave fears of a famine, such as from time to time had 
desolated various parts of India. Nine years before such 
a drought, and the absence of means of c<immuiii^*atioii, 
which prevented grain being thrown into the famine- 
stricken districts in sufficient quantities, resulted in one- 
fourth of the population of Orissa being carried off by 
starvation, or disease consequent on starvation. So on 
this occasion Lord Northbrook w^as determined, at all 
costs, to ward off such a calamity. He sent Sir Ificb ^d 
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Temple to Behar in the confident hope that his unbounded 
resource and energy 'would enable him to cope with 
the difficulties of the situation, a hope that was fully 
realized. Belief works were at once commenced ; a trans- 
port train was quickly improvised, worked chiefly by 
military and police officers ; and one million tons of rice 
were distributed amongst the people. Not a life was lost, 
but the cost to the State was enormous— six millions and a 
half sterling. 

In the beginning of February I was ordered by Govern- 
ment to proceed to the famine districts to help Temple. I 
started at once ; but 1 had not been long in Behar before I 
was required to join the Commander-in-Chief in Calcutta, 
His Excellency having determined to nominate me Quarter- 
master-General, in succession to Johnsoii, who was about 
to become Adjutant-General. Being only a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the army, I could not, according to the rules, 
be put at once permanently into the appointment, which 
carried with it the rank of Major-General. The difficulty 
was overcome, however, by my being allowed to officiate 
till the follo'wing January, when, in the ordinary course of 
promotion, I should become a Colonel. 

Lord Northbrook spent the summer of 1874 in Calcutta, 
in consequence of the famine necessities having to be met ; 
and as the Commander-in-Ghief determined to follow his 
example, I took a house in Calcutta, and my wife joined 
me in the middle of March — rather a bad time of year to 
come down to the plains after spending the winter amongst 
the snows of Simla. But she did not fancy Simla in the 
season as a grass-widow^, and had had quite enough of 
being alone. 

88 
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We continued in Calcutta until August^ when the 
Head -Quarters returned to Simla, where we remained till 
November, 

We had a standing camp at Umballa during the winter 
of 1874-76, doing our inspections from there, and returning 
to the camp at intervals. There was the usual visit to 
Calcutta in March, tow'ards the end of which month 
another daughter was bom. 

In October, 1875, 1 spent some time at Delhi, arranging 
for the Camp ot Exorcise to be held there in January for 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The camp was 
formed in the beginning of December, and consisted of 
17,000 men, in four divisions, commanded by Major- 
Oenerals Sir Charles Reid, Macdonnell, the Hon. Arthur 
Hardinge, and Donald Stewart, 

The country round Delhi is imiticularl}' well suited for 
extended manoeuvres, and full ad\Butagt was taken of the 
facilities it afforded during the two months the Camp of 
Exercise lasted. The Prince of Wales landed at Calcutta 
on the 23rd December; and Lord Napier with his staff 
went dow’ii to meet Ills Ro^al Highness, wliose reception 
was lo^'iil and hearty to a degree. As the Srrajns, with the 
Prince on board, steamed slowly up Die Hughli, salutes 
were fired from Fort William and tliree shins of the Royal 
Navy. All the vessels in the river were g.i) with flags, 
their yards were manned, and good hearty English cheers 
resounded from stem to stern of each sliip as the Indian 
troopship, canning the heir to England’s Ihrcne, came in 
sight. As soon as the Serapift was moored, the Viceroy 
went on board to greet the Prince and conduct His Royal 
Highness to the gaily-dccoruted landlnu-sta^Te, where the 
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principal officials, Native Princes, and chief inhabitants of 
Calcutta \vere assembled. Troops lined the road from the 
river to Government House, and the inaidau (the great 
open space in front) was thronged 'with a dense crowd of 
Natives in their most brilliant gala attire, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the son of the great Queen of England. 

That evening Lord Northbrook gave a State banquet. 
The next day there was a reception of the Princes and 
Chiefs, followed by a levee, and after dark the whole place 
was most beautifully illuminated. The week that followed 
>yas taken up with entertainments of various kinds — balls, 
races, and garden-parties, interspersed with official visits — 
which I am afraid the Prince could not have found 
amusing — and on New Year’s Lay, 187(i, His Royal High- 
ness licld a Chapter of the Order of the Star ot India, after 
which the Commandcr-in- Chief returned to Delhi to arrange 
to receive the Prince in that historical city on the 11th 
January. 

His Royal Iligliness’s camp, and that of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, w^ere pitched on the ground occupied by 
the British army during the siege. The road, five miles 
in length, from the station to the camp was lined '\\’ith 
troops, and on the Ridge itself were placed six Rifie corps, 
three of which had taken part in the siege.* Tlie 2nd 
Gurkhas were very appropriately drawn up immediately 
under Hindu Rao’s house, and when this poijit was 
reached, the Prince stopped and warmly complimented 
the men on the distinguished service the regiment had 
performed. 

The next day there was a parade of all the troops in 
* 60th Uiflos, 2nd Gurkhafl, and let Punjab Infantry . 
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review order for the inspection of the Prince, who was 
pleased to express his complete satisfaction and approval 
of ‘the steadiness under arms, soldier-like bearing, and 
precision of movement, which distinguish the corps of the 
three armies assembled at the camp at Delhi.’ 

That evening the Prince was present at a ball in the 
diwan-i-khoB (private audience hall) in the palace, given 
in His Boyal Highness’s honour by the officers of the 
army. 

The next few days were taken up with manoeuvres, 
which the Prince attended, accompanied by Lumsden* and 
myself. The defence was commanded by Beid, the attack 
by Hardinge, the latter's object being to gain possession of 
the'Bidge, with a view to future operations against the city 
on arrival of the main army from the Punjab. But 
the attack did not meet with the success which attended 
Barnard in 1857, while the Commandui* of the defence 
proved himself as skilful in protecting the Bidge against 
an enemy advancing from the north as he had been, 
twenty years before, in repulsing one coming from the 
oppo^te direction. 

The Prince of ^ales held another investiture of the Star 
of India on tiie 7th of March at Allahabad, which Lord 
Napier and the staff attended. At its close we took our 
leave of His Boyal Highness, who started that night for 
England. 

In less than a fortnight our deal old Chief followed, and 
I saw him off from Bombay on the 10th April. I was very 
low at parting with him, for though in the earlier days of 

* Luiubden returned to Head Quarters as Adjutant-General on Edwin 
Johnson being appointed a member of the Indian Council in London. 
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our acquaintance 1 used to think he was not very favour- 
ably disposed towards me, when 1 became more intimately 
associated with him nothing could exceed his kindness. He 
was universally regretted by Europeans and Natives alike. 
The soldiers recognized that he had carefully guarded their 
interests and worked for their welfare, and the Native 
Princes and people felt that he was in sympathy with 
them, and to this day they speak of Lat Napiei' Sahih with 
the deepest respect and affection. 

Lord Napier was succeeded in the command by Sir 
Frederick Haines. 
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WiTH a new Commander-in-Chief came a new Viceroy, and 
it was while we were in Bombay seeing the last of Lord 
Napier that the Oronies steamed into the harbour with 
Lord Lytton on board. Little did 1 imagine when making 
Lord Lytton's acquaintance how much ho would have to 
say to my future career. 

His Excellency received me very kindly, telling me he 
felt that I was not altogether n stranger, as he had been 
reading during the voyage a paper I had w-ritten for Lord 
Napier, a year or two before, on our military X)Osition in 
India, and the arrangements that would ho necessary in 
the event of Russia attempting to continue her advance 
south of the Oxus. Lord Napier liad sent a copy of this 
memorandum to Lord Beaconsiicld, by whom it had be^n 
given to Lord L 3 rtton. 

During the summer of 1876 our frontier policy was 
frequently under discussion. Sir Bartle Frere wrote two 
very strong letters after the Conser^^ative Government 
came into power in 1874, drawing attention to the danger 
of our being satisfied with a policy of aloofness, and 
pointing out the necessity for coming into closer relations 
with the Amir of Afghanistan and the Khan of Khelat. 
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Boon afterwards the Becretary of State communicated with 
the Government of India as to the advisability of establish- 
ing British agents in Afghanistan, and of persuading the 
Amir to receive a temporary Embassy at Kabul, as had 
originally been proposed by Lord Northbrook. 

The members of Lord Northbrook’s Council were 
unanimously opposed to both these proposals, but they 
did not succeed in convincing Lord Salisbury that the 
measures were undesirable; and on the resignation of 
Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy was furnished with 
special instructions as to the action which Her Majesty’s 
Government considered necessary in consequence of the 
activity of Bussia in Central Asia, and the impossibility of 
obtaining accurate information of ^Yhat was going on in 
and beyond Afghanistan. 

The question of the Embassy was d(*alt with at once; 
Lord Lytton directed a letter to be sent to the Amir 
announcing his assumption of the Viceroyalty, and his 
intention to depute Sir Lewis Felly to i^roceed to Kabul 
for the purpose of discussing certain matters with His 
Highness. 

To this communication a most unsatisfactory reply was 
received, and a second letter ivas addressed to the Amir, 
in which he was informed that, should he still decline to 
receive the Viceroy’s Envoy after deliberately weighing all 
the considerations commended to his serious attention, the 
responsibility of the result would rest entirely on the 
Government of Afghanistan, which would thus alienate 
itself from the alliance of that Powder which was most 
disposed and best able to befriend it. 

This letter wa^ the c- nse of con<?ider"ble excitAmont in 
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Kabul, excitement whicli ran so high that the necessity for 
proclaiming a religious war was mooted ; and, to compli- 
cate matters, the Amir at this time received overtures 
from General Kauffmann, the Russian Governor-General 
in Turkestan. 

A delay of six weeks occurred before Bher Ali replied to 
Lord Lytton^s letter, and then he altogether ignored the 
Viceroy’s proposal to send a Mission to Kabul, merely 
suggesting that the British Government should receive 
an Envoy from him, or that representatives from both 
countries should meet and hold a conference on the border, 
or, as another alternative, that the British Native Agent at 
Kabul should return and discuss affairs with the Viceroy, 

The last suggestion was accepted by the Government of 
India, and the agent (Nawab Ata Mahomed Khan) arrived 
in Simla early in October. The Nawab gave it as his 
opinion that the Amir’s attitude of estrangement was due 
to an accumulation of grievances, the ('hief of which were 
— ^the unfavourable arbitration in the Sistan dispute ; the 
want of success of Saiyad Nur Mahomed’s mission to India 
in 1873, when it was the desire of the Amir’s heart to 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
British Government; the interposition of Lord North- 
brook’s Government on behalf of Yakub Khan;* the 
recent proceedings in Khelat,! which the Amir ihought 
were bringing us objectionably near Kandahar ; the trans- 


* The Amir’s oldest son, who had rebelled on hU younger brother, 
Abdulla Jon, being nominated heir to the throne. 

t Before Lord Northbrook left India he sent Major Sandeman on a 
Mission to Khelat to re-open the Bolan Pass, and endeavour to settle the 
differences between the Khan and the Baluchistan tribes, and between 
the tribes themselves, who were all at lo^o'erheads. 
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misBion of presents through Afghanistan, to his vassal, 
the Mir of Wakhan, without the Amir’s permission ;* and, 
above all, the conviction that our policy was exclusively 
directed to the furtherance of British interests without any 
thought for those of Afghanistan. 

As regarded the proposed Mission to Kabul, the Envoy 
said that His Highness objected to it for many reasons. 
Owing to local fanaticism, he could not insure its safety, 
and it seemed probable that, though of a temporary nature 
to begin w’ith, it might only be the thin end of the wedge, 
ending in the establishment of a permanent liesident, as 
at the courts of the Native Bulers in India. Furthermore, 
the Amir conceived that, if he consented to this Mission, 
the Eussians would insist upon their right to send a similar 
one, and finally, he feared a British Envoy might bring 
his influence to bear in favour of the release of his son, 
Yakub Khan, with whom his relations were as strained as 
ever. 

In answer, the Viceroy enumerated the concessions he 
was prepared to make, and the conditions upon which alone 
he would consent to them ; and this answer the agent was 
directed to communicate to the Amir : 

The concessions were as follow's : 

(1) That the friends and enemies of either State should 
l>e those of the other. 

(2) That, in the event of unprovoked aggression upon 
Afghanistan from without, assistance should be afforded in 
men, money, and arms ; and also that to strengthen the 

* Presents given by the British Government to the Mir of Wakhan in 
recognition of his hospitable reception of the memhers of the Forsyth 
Mission on their retl^rn from 
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Amir against such aggression, the British Government was 
willing to fortify Herat and other points on the frontier, 
and, if desired, to lend officers to discipline the army. 

(3) That Abdulla Jan should be recognized as the Amir’s 
successor to the exclusion of any other aspirant ; and that 
the question of material aid in support of such recognition 
should be discussed by the Plenipotentiaries. 

(4) That a yearly subsidy should be paid to the Amir on 
the following conditions : 

That he should refrain from external aggression or provo- 
cation of his neighbours, and from entering into external 
relations without our knowledge. 

That he should decline all communication with Bussia, 
and refer her agents to us. 

That British agents should reside at Herat and else- 
where on the frontier. 

That a mixed commission of British and Afghan officers 
should determine and demarcate the Amii's frontier. 

That arrangements should be mad(*, by allowances or 
otherwise, for free circulation of trade on the principal 
trade routes. 

That similar arrangements should be made for a line of 
telegra 2 )h, the direction of which was to be subsequently 
determined. 

That Afghanistan should be freely opened Lo Englishmen, 
official and non-official, and arrangements made by the 
Amir, as far as practicable, for their safety, though His 
Highness would not be absolutely held responsible for 
isolated accidents. 

The Viceroy concluded by suggesting that, if the Amir 
agreed to these proposals, a treaty might be arranged 
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between the agents of the respective GoveminentB, and rati- 
fied either at Peshawar, by the Amir meeting Lord Lytton 
there, or at Delhi if the Amir accepted His Excellency’s 
invitation to be present at the Imperial Assemblage. 

The Amir at the time vouchsafed no reply whatever to 
these proposals or to the invitation to come to Delhi. 

In the autumn of 1876 j^reparations were commenced 
for the * Imperial Assemblage/ which it was announced 
by the Viceroy would be held at Delhi on the first day of 
January, 1877, for the purpose of proclaiming to the 
Queen’s subjects throughout India the assumption by 
Her Majesty of the title of ‘ Empress of India.’ To this 
Assemblage Lord Lytton further announced that he pro- 
posed ^ to invite the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and 
Heads of Administration from all parts of the Queen's Indian 
dominions, as well as the Princes, Chiefs, and Nobles in 
whose persons the antiquity of the past is associated with 
the prosperity of the present, and who so worthily con- 
tribute to the splendour and stability of this great 
Em2)ire/ 

Delhi WES selected as the place wliere the meeting 
between the Queen’s representative and the great nobles 
of India could most api)ropriately be held, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 
As a member of the committee I was deputed to proceed 
to Delhi, settle about the sites for the camps, and carry 
out all details in communication with the local authorities. 
The Viceroy impressed upon me that the Assemblage w^as 
intended to emphasize the Proclamation Lord Canning 
issued eighteen years before, by which the Queen assumed 
the direct sovereignty of her eastern possessions, and that 
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he wished no trouble or expense to be spared in making 
the ceremony altogether worthy of such a great historical 
event. 

I returned to Simla in Octol)er, when my wife and I 
accompanied the Gommander-in- Chief on a very delightful 
march over the Jalauri Fass through the Kulu valley, 
then over the Bubbu Pass and through the Kangra valley 
to Chamba and Dalhousie. Our party consisted of the 
Chief, his Doctor (Bradshaw), Persian interpreter (Moore), 
General and Mrs. Lumsden, and ourselves. The first 
slight shower of snow had just fallen on the Jalauri 
Pass, and as we crossed over we disturbed a number 
of beautiful snow-pheasants and minals busily engaged 
in scratching it aw^ay to get at their food. The scenery 
on this march is very fine and varied ; for the most part 
Idle timber and foliage are supeib, and the valleys are very 
fertile and pretty, lying close under the snow-capped 
mountains. 

Having inspected the * Hill stations,’ we proceeded to 
Peshawar, where the Viceroy had arranged to hold a con- 
ference with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and 
the Commissioner of Peshawar about frontier affairs. 

Early in December 1 was hack again at Delhi, where L 
found the arrangements for the several camps progress- 
ing most satisfactorily, and canvas cities rising up in 
every direction. I had previously chosen the site of the 
old cantonment for the camps of the Viceroy, the Com- 
mander- in- Chief, and the principal officials, while for 
tl Assemblage itself I had selected ground about three 
miles off 

The Chiefb and Princes \vere all settled in their several 

i* 
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camps ready to meet the Viceroy, who, on his arrival, 
in a few graceful words welcomed them to Delhi, and 
thanked them for responding to bis invitation. He then 
mounted, with Lady Lytton, on a state elephant, and 
a procession was formed, which, 1 fancy, was about the 
most gorgeous and picturesque which has ever been seen 
even in the East. The magnificence of the Native 
Princes' retinues can hardly be described ; their elephant- 
housings were of cloth of gold, or scarlet-and-blue cloths 
embroidered in gold and silver. The howdahs were veri- 
table thrones of the precious metals, shaded by the most 
brilliant canopies, and the war-eleiihants belonging to some 
of the Central India and Bajputana Chiefs formed a very 
curious and interesting feature. Their tusks were tipped 
with steel ; they wore shields on their foreheads, and breast- 
plates of flashing steel ; chain-mail armour hung down over 
their tranks and covered their backs and sides ; and they 
were mounted by warriors clad in chain-mail, and armed 
to the teeth. Delhi must have witnessed many splendid 
pageants, when the Bajput, the Moghul, and the Mabratta 
dynasties, each in its turn, was at the height of its glory ; but 
never before had Princes and Chiefs of every race and creed 
come from all parts of Hindustan, vying with each other 
as to the magnificence of their entourage ^ and met together 
with the same object — that of acknowledging and doing 
homage to one supreme Buler. 

The next few days were spent by Lord Lytton in re- 
ceiving the sixty-three^ Buling Princes of India according 

* * Besides the sixty- three Ruling Chiefs, there were nea .Jree 
hundred titular Chiefs and persons of distmetion colie ^od at the 
Imperial Assemblage, besides those ineludod in the ^uitos of Buling 
Chiefs.' — J. Tidboys Wheeler, * History of the Pc'hi AasembWe.* 
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to the strictest etiquette. Each Prince, with his suite, was 
met at the entrance to the camp, and conducted up the 
street to the durbar tent by mounted officers, the salute 
to which he was entitled being fired while the procession 
moved on. He \\as then presented by the Foreign 
Secretary to the Viceroy, who placed him on a chair on 
his right, immediately below a full-length portrait of Her 
Majesty. A satin baimer, richly embroidered with the 
Chief’s armorial bearings, surmounted by the Imperial 
crown, was next brought in by Highland soldiers and 
planted in front of the throne, when the Viceroy, leading 
the particular Chief towards it, thus addressed him : ' 1 
present Your Highness with this banner as a personal 
gift from Hei Majesty the Queen, in commomoratioii of 
her assumption oi the title of Empress of India. Her 
Majesty trusts that it may never be unfurled without re- 
minding you not only of the (dose unbrn between the 
throne of England and your loyal and piincely house, 
but also of the earnest desire of the parn mount power to 
see your dynasty strong, prosperous, and j^ermanent,’ 

His Excellency then placed round the Chief’s neck a 
crimson ribbon, to which was attached a very handsome 
gold medal ^ with the (Queen's head engraved on it, adding: 
‘ I further decorate you, by command of Her Majesty. May 
this medal be long worn by yourself, and long kept as an 
heirloom in yonr family in remembrance of the auspicious 
date it bears.' 

The 1st January, 1877, saw the Queen proclaimed 

* Theso gold mcdjils were also presented to the Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and other high officials, and to the members 
of the Inipeiial Assemblage Conmiittee. 
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Empress of India. The ceremony \ 7 as most imposing, 
and in every way successful. Three tented pavilions 
had been constructed on an open plain* The throne- 
pavilion in the centre was a very graceful erection, brilliant 
in hangings and banners of red, blue, and white satin 
magnificently embroidered in gold, with appropriate 
emblems. It was hexagonal in shape, and rather more 
than 200 feet in circumference. In front of this was the 
pavilion for the lluling Chiefs and high European officials, 
in the form of a semicircle 800 feet long. The canopy 
was of Star of India blue-and-white satin embroidered in 
gold, each pillar being surmounted by an Imperial crown. 
Behind the throne was the stand for the spectators, also 
in the form of a semicircle divided in the middle, and 
likewise canopied in brilliant colours. Between these two 
blocks 'was the entrance to the area. 

Each Chief and high official sat beneath his own banner, 
which vfVkB planted immediately behind his chair, and 
they were all mixed up as much as possible to avoid 
questions of precedence, the result being the most 
wonderful mass of colour, produced from the inter- 
mingling of British uniforms and plumes with gorgeous 
eastern costumes, set off by a blaze of diamonds and 
other precious stones. 

All the British troops brought to Delhi for the occasion 
were paraded to the north, and the troops and retainers 
belonging to the Native Chiefs to the south, of the pavilion. 
Guards of Honour were drawn up on either side of the 
throne and at each opening by which the Buling Chiefs 
w’ere to enter the pavilion. 

The guests being all seated, a flourish of trumpets by 
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the heralds exactly at noon announced the arrival of the 
Viceroy. The military bands played a march, and Lord 
Lytton, accompanied by Lady Lytton, their daughters, and 
his staff, proceeded to the pavilion. His Excellency took 
his seat upon the throne, arrayed in his robes as Grand 
Master of the Star of India, the National Anthem 
played, the Guards of Honour presented arms, while the 
whole of the vast assemblage rose as one man. The Chief 
Herald was then commanded to read the Proclamation. 
A flourish of tiumpets was again sounded, and Her 
Majesty was proclaimed Empress of India. 

When the Chief Herald had ceased reading, the lioyal 
Standard was hoisted, and a salute of 101 salvoes of 
artillery was fired, with a/ca de joie from the long line of 
troops. This was too much for the eleidiauts. As the feu 
»de jtfic approached nearer and nearer to them they became 
more and more alarmed, and at last scempered off, dis- 
persing the crowd in every direction. When it ceased they 
were quieted and brought back by their mahouts, only ta 
start off again when the firing recommenced; but, as it 
was a perfectly bare plain, without anything for the great 
creatures to come in contact with, there was no harm done 
beyond a severe shaking to their riders. As the sounds 
of the last salvo died away the Viceroy addressed the 
assemblage. When he had ceased speaking, the assembly 
again rose m masse and joined the troops in giving several 
ringing cheers. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sindhia then spoke as 
follows: "Shah in Shah Padishah, May God bless you, 
The Princes of India bless you, and pray that your 
sovereiffnty and power may remain steadfast for evpr/ 
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Sir Salar Jung rose on behalf of the boy Nizam, and 
said : * I am desired by His Highness the Nizam to request 
your Excellency to convey to Her Majesty, on the part of 
himself and the Chiefs of India, the expression of their 
hearty congratulations on the assumption of the title of 
Empress of India, and to assure the Queen that they pray 
for her, and for the enduring prosperity of her Empire, 
both in India and England.' 

The Maharajas of Udaipur and Jaipur, in the name of 
the united Chiefs of liajputana, begged that a telegram 
might be sent to the Queen, conveying their dutiful and 
loyal congratulations ; and the Maharaja of Kashmir ex- 
pressed his gratification at the tenor of the Viceroy’s 
speech, and declared that lie should Iienceforth consider 
himself secure under the shadow of Her ^lajesty's protect- 
ing care.* 

It is difficult to overrate the political importance of this 
great gathering. It was looked upon by^most of the lluling 
Chiefs as the result of tlie Prince of V^ales’s visit, and 
rejoiced in as an evidence of Her Majesty’s increased 
interest in, and appreciation of, the vast Empire of India 
with its many different races and peoples. 

I -visited all the camps, and conversed with every one of 
the Princes and Nobles, and each in turn expressed the 
same intense gratification at the Viceroy’s reception of 
him, the same fervent loyalty to the Empress, and the 
same satisfaction that the new title should have been 
announced with such appropriate splendour and publicity. 

* In endeavouring to describe this historical event, I liave freely 
refreshed my lueiuory from Talboys Wheeler’s ‘ History of the 
Imperial Assemblage,’ in which is given a detailed acoouni of the 
proceedings. 

VOL. II. 
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General rejoicings in honour of the occasion took place 
all over India, in Native States as well as British canton- 
ments. School -houses, town halls, hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries were founded, large numbers of prisoners were 
released, substantial additions were made to the pay of all 
ranks in the Native Army, as well as a considerable 
increase in numbers to the Order of British India; and 
the amnesty granted in 1859 w^as extended to all but 
murderers and leaders in the Mutiny, 

When the Assemblage broke up, I started with Sir 
Frederick Haines for a tour along the Derajat frontier. 
We visited Kohat, Bannu, Dora Ismail Khan, and Multan ; 
proceeded by steamer down the Indus to 8ukkur, and 
thenco rode to Jacobabad. Then on to Kotri, from which 
plaee we went to see the battlL-field of ^[iani, where Sir 
tJharles Napier defeated the Aiuirs '*f Sind in 1848. From 
Kotri we travelled to Simla rut Karachi and Bombaj", where 
w^e w^ere inoht hospitably enlertanied h} the Commander- 
in-Chief of Bombay (Sir Charles Bta\eley) and liis wife. 

Afghan affairs were this year again giving the Vicero}' 
a great deal of anxiety. The Amir had eventually agreed 
to a discussion of Lord Lytton’s proposals being held, and 
for this purpose Saiyad Nur Mahomed and Sir Lewis Belly 
had mot at Peshawar in January, 1877. The meeting, 
unfortunately, ended in a rupture, owing to Shor Ali’s 
agent iironouncing the location of Euroiiean olhccrs in any 
part of Afghanistan an impossibility; and wdiat at this 
crisis complicated matters to a most regrettable extent 
was the death of Saiyad Nur lilahomed, who had been in 
failing health for some time. 

On learning the death of his most trusted Minister, and 
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the failure of the negotiations, Sher Ali broke into a 
violent fit of passion, giving vent to his fury in threatenings 
and invectives against the British Government. He declared 
it was not possible to come to terms, and that there was 
nothing left for him but to hght ; that he had seven crores 
of rupees, every one of which he would hurl at the heads of 
the English, and he ended by giving orders for a jahad 
(a religious war) to be proclaimed. 

For the time being nothing more could be done with 
Afghanistan, and the Viceroy was able to turn his attention 
to the following important questions : — the transfer of Sind 
from Bombay to the Punjab, a measure w^hich had been 
unanimously agreed to by Lord Northbrook’s Government ; 
the removal from the Punjab government of the trans- 
Indus tract of country, and the formation of the latter into 
a separate district under the control of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, who would be responsible to the Government of 
India alone for frontier administration and trans-frontier 
relations. This post Lord Lytton told me, as much to my 
surprise as to my gi'atificatioii, that he meant to offer to me, 
if his views were accepted by the Secretary of State. It 
was above all others the appointment I should have lilted. 
I delighted in frontier life and froiitier men, who, with all 
their faults, are men, and grand men, too. I had felt for 
years what an important factor the trans-Indus tribes are 
in the defence of India, and how deshable it v that we 
should be on better terms with them than was jxjssible so 
long as our policy consisted in keeping them at arm’s length, 
and our only intercourse with them was confined to punitive 
expeditions or the visits of their head men to our hard- 
worked officials, whose whole time was occupied in writing 
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long reports, or in settling troublesome disputes to the 
satisfaction of no one. 

I now hoped to be able to put a stop to the futile block- 
ades and inconclusive reprisals which had been carried on 
for nearly thirty years with such unsatisfactory results, 
and 1 looked forward to turning the wild tribesmen from 
enemies into friends, a strength instead of a weakness, to 
our Government, and to bringing them by degrees within 
the pale of civilization. My wife quite shared my feelings, 
and we were both eager to begin our frontier life. 

As a preliminary to my engaging in this congenial 
employment. Lord Lytton proposed that I should take 
up the command of the Punjab Frontier Force. I gladly 
acquiesced ; for I had been a long timo on the staff, and 
had had three years of the Quarteimastor-Generalship. 
My friends expressed surprise at my accepting the position 
of Brigadier-General, after ha\ing filled an appointment 
carrying with it the rank of Major-General; but this was 
not my view. I longed for a command, and the Frontier 
Force offered opportunities for active service aftbrded by no 
s other post. 

We were in Calcutta when the question was decided, 
and started very soon afterwards to make our arrangements 
for the breaking up of our home at Simla. I took over 
the command of the Force on the 15th March, 1878. My 
wife accompanied me to Abbottabad — the pretty, quiet 
little place in Hazara, about 4,000 feet above the sea, 
which was to be henceforth our winter head-quarters. 
For the summer months we were to be located in the 
higher hills, and my wife was anxious to see the house 
which I had purchased from my predecessor, General 
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Keyes, at Natiagali. So off we set, nothing dannted by 
being told that we were likely to find snow still deep in 
places. 

For the first part of the way we got on well enough, 
my wife in a dandy, I riding, and thirteen miles were 
accomplished without much difficulty. Suddenly the road 
took a bend, and we found ourselves in deep snow. Biding 
soon proved to be impossible, and the dandy-bearers could 
not carry my wife further ; so there was nothing for it but 
to walk. .Wo were seven miles from our destination, and at 
each step wo sank into the snow, which became deeper and 
deeper the higher w’e ascended. On we trudged, till my 
wife declared she could go no further, and sat down to rest, 
feeling so drowsy that she entreated me to let her stay 
where she was. Fortunately I had a small fiask with 
me filled with brandy. I poured a little into the cup, 
mixed it with snow, and administered it as a stimulant. 
This restored her somewhat, and roused her from the state 
ojf lethargy into which she had fallen. Again we struggled 
on. Soon it became dark, except for such light as the stars, 
aided by the snow, afforded. More than once I despaired 
of reaching the end of our journey ; but, just as I had 
become quite hopeless, we saw lights on the hill above 
U8, and heard our servants, who had preceded us, shouting 
to attract our attention. I answered, and presently they 
came to our assistance. Half carrying, half dragging her, 
we got my wife up the steep mountain-side ; and at length, 
about 9 p.m., we arrived at the little house buried in 
snow, into which we crept through a hole dug in the snow 
wall which encircled it. We were welcomed by a blazing 
wood-fire and most cheerincr odour of dinner, to which 
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we did full justice, after having got rid of our saturated 
garments. Next morning we started on our return journey 
at daybreak, for it was necessary to get over the vrorst part 
of the road before the sun had had time to soften the snow, 
which the night's frost had so thoroughly hardened that we 
slipped over it ^^ithout the least diihculty. 

This was our only visit to our new possossioii, for very 
soon afterwards I was informed that Lord Lytton wished 
me to spend the summer at Simla, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab would be there, and His Excel- 
lency was anxious to discuss the details of the proposed 
Chief Commisbioneibhip. My wife, therefore, returned to 
Simla at once, and I joined her at the end of May, having 
in the meanwhile inspected e\eiy regiment and visited 
every post held by tlie Fiontiei Eoice between Sind and 
Hazara — a most inteiesting oxpeiience, which I thoroughly 
enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Before continuing my story, it wi3I, I think, be as well 
to recall to the minds of my readers the train of events 
which led to England and Russia becoming at tho same 
moment solicitous for the Amir’s friendship, for it was this 
rivalry w'hich was the immediate cause of the second 
Afghan war. 

Less than two hundred years ago the British Empire in 
the East and Russia were separated from eficli other by a 
distance of 4,000 miles. Russia’s most advanced posts 
w^ere at Orenburg and Petropaulovsk, while England had 
obtained but an uncertain footing on the seaboard of 
southern India. Tho French were our only European 
rivals in India, and tho advance of Russia towards the 
Oxus was as little anticipated as \vas England’s advance 
towards the Indus. 

Thirty years later Russia began to absorb the horde.s 
of tho Kirghiz stei)pes, which gave her occupation for 
more than a hundi^ed years, during which time England 
was far from idle. Bengal \s*as conquered, or ceded to us, 
the Madras Presidency ebtablished, and Bombay had become 
an important settlement, mih. the result that, in the early 
part of this century, the distance between the Russian 
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and Eng^sh posBessions had been diminiBhed to lesB than 

2.000 miles. 

Our progress was now more rapid. Wliile Russia was 
laboriously crossing a barren desert, the North-West 
Provinces, the Carnatic, the territories of the Peshwa, Sind, 
and the Punjab, successively came under our rule, and by 
1850 we had extended our dominions to the foot of the 
mountains ])eyond the Indus. 

Russia by this time, having overcome the difficulties of 
the desert, had established herself at Aralsk, near the 
junction of the Syr Daria with the waters of Lake Aral ; so 
that in fifty years the distance between the outposts of the 
two advancing Powers in Asia had been reduced to about 

1.000 miles. 

Repeated successful wars with Persia, and our desertion 
of that Power owing to the conviction that we could no 
longer defend her against the Russianh had practically 
placed her at their mercy, and they Iiad induced Persia, in 
1837, to undertake the siege of Herat. At the same time, 
the Russian Ambassador at Teheran had despatched 
Captain Yitkievitch to Kabul with letters from himself and 
from the Czar to the Amir, in tho hope of getting Dost 
Mahomed Khan to join the Riibsiuns and Persians in their 
alliance against the English. 

Vitkievitch’s arrival at Kabul towards the end of 1837 
had been anticipated by Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
Bumes, who bad been sent three months before by Lord 
Auckland on a Mission to the Amir, ostensibly to im- 
prove our commercial relations with the Afghans, but in 
reality to prevent them from joining the Russo-Persian 
®lli«nc6. 
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Bames had been most cordially received by Dost 
Mahomed, \7ho hoped, with the help of the Indian Govern- 
ment, to recover the district of Peshawar, which had been 
wrested from him by the Sikhs. Vitkievitch’s reception 
was proportionately discouraging, and for some weeks he 
could not obtain an interview with the Amir. 

The Dost's hopes, however, were not fulfilled. We 
declined to give him any assistance towards regaining 
poBsession of Peshawar or defending his dominions, should 
his refusal to join with Persia and Bussia draw down upon 
him the enmity of those Powers. 

Vitkievitch, who had been patiently biding his time, was 
now taken into favour by the Amir, who accorded him a 
reception which fully compensated for the neglect with 
which he had previously been treated. 

Burnes remained at Kabul until the spring of 1888 , and 
then returned to India to report that Dost Mahomed had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the Busso-Persian 
alliance. 

Under pressure from the English Ministry the Governor- 
General of India determined to take the extreme measure 
of deposing an Amir who had shown himself so hostilely 
inclined, and of placing on the throne of Kabul a Biiler who, 
it was hoped, would feel that it was to his interest to keep 
on good terms with us. It was for this object that the first 
Afghan war* was undertaken, which ended in the murder 
of our nominee, Shah Shuja, and the triumphant return of 
Dost Mahomed. The disastrous failure of our action in this 
matter taught the British Government that our frontier on 

* It is instructive to note how remarkably similar were the circuni* 
stances which brought about the first and second Afghan wars, viz., 
the presence of Rt' inn oihcnrs ■ t il. 
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the Sutlej was too far removed for us to think of exercising 
any real influence in Afghanistan, and that the time had 
not arrived to warrant our interfering in Afghan affairs- 

After this came our w^ar with the Sikhs, resulting in our 
conquest of the Punjab, and our frontier becoming con- 
terminous with that of Afghanistan on the banks of the 
Indus. 

There was a lull in the movements of liussia in Central 
Asia until after the Crimean War of 1851-50, which, while 
temporarily checking the designs of lliissia in Europe, 
seems to have stimulated her progress in the East. After 
the i)aBsage of the great desert, lius&ia found herself in the 
midst of fertile and settled countries, wlioso provinces 
fell under her control as rapidly as those of India had 
fallen imder ours, until in 1864 Chimkent w’as ocenpied, the 
point beyond which Priiicc Gortchakoff stated that there 
was no intention on the part of Jtussiu to make further 
advances. 

Notwithstanding these assurances, Taslikent was captured 
on tho 29th June of the follow’ing j^ear, in 1866 
Khojent was successfully assaulted. Tisakh fell on the 
30th October ; and in tho spring of 1867 the fort of Yani- 
ivargan in the Nurata mountains was seized and occupied, 

Bokhara alone remained nnconquered, but the Piuler of 
that State, after vainly endeavouring to gain assistance from 
Afghanistan and to enlist tho sympathies of the Indian 
Government, w*as compelled to sue for peace. 

Important as these acquisitions w^ere, tliey attracted 
but little attention in England, owing partly to the 
policy of non-interference which had been adopted as 
regards Central Asian affairs, and partly to the British 
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public bein^ absorbed in European politics ; until 1868, 
when the occupation of Samarkand by Eussia caused con- 
siderable excitement, not to say consternation, amongst tho 
authorities in England. 

Conferences took place in the spring of 1870 between 
Lord Clarendon, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Baron . Brunow, the Eussian Ambassador, with the 
object of determining a neutral zone, which should be the 
limit of the possessions of England and Eussia in Central 
Asia. For nearly three years, Eussia Mas persistent in her 
endeavours to have Afghanistan placed outside the pale 
of British mfiuence ; but the Indian Government M’ere 
equally persistent in pointing out the danger of agree- 
ing to such an arrangement, and it was not until tlie 
31st January, 1873, that the boundary, which neither 
England nor Eussia niiglit cross, was finally agreed upon. 

Six months later the conquest of Khiva by Eussia \s‘as 
effected. It w'as at first given out that the expedition W'as 
to punish acts of brigandage, and to rescue fifty Eussian 
prisoners, but was on no account to lead to a prolonged 
occupancy of the Khanate. Count Schouvaloff, the Eussian 
Statesman who was deputed to communicate the object of 
the expedition to the Britijsh Government, declared that a 
positive promise to this effect might bo given to the British 
public, as a proof of tlie friendly and i)acific inleutions of 
his master the Czar ; but, notwdthstundiiig these assurances, 
the Bussians never left Khiva, and it has been a Eussian 
possession from that time. 

Thus, in a little more than twenty j^ears, Eussia had 
made a stride of 600 miles towards India, leaving hut 400 
miles betw^een her outj)osts and those of Great Britain. 
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Bussia’s Bouthern boundary vras now, in fact, almost 
conterminous with the northern boundary of Afghanistan, 
near enough to cause the Buler of that country considerable 
anxiety, and make him feel that Eussia had become a 
dreaded neighbour, and that the integrity of his kingdom 
could not be maintained save by the aid of one of the two 
great Powers between whose fire he now found himself. 

I have endeavoured to show how it was that Sher Ali, 
notwithstanding his soreness and disappointment at the 
many rebuffs he had received from us in the earlier part 
of his career, gratefully remembered the timely aid afforded 
him by Sir John Lawrence, and the princely reception 
accorded to him by Lord Mayo, and was still quite pre- 
pared in 1873 to enter into friendly relations with us, pro- 
vided we would recognize his favourite son as his heir, 
and give a direct promise of aid in the event of Eussian 
aggression. Our refusal to accede to tlieso terms, added 
to our adverse decision in regard to the Sibtan boundary, 
turned Sher Ali from a friend into an enemy, and he 
decided, as his father had done forty years before, to throw 
in his lot with Eussia. 
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In 1877 Russia declared war with Turkey ; for more than a 
year fighting had been going on between the two countries, 
and us it seemed possible to the British Government that 
England might in the end be drawn into the contest, it was 
deemed expedient to obtain help from India, and a force of 
about 5,000 Native soldiers was despatched from Bomlmy to 
Malta in response to the demand from home. 

Russia answered this move on our part by increased 
activity in Central Asia ; and in June, 1878, it was reported 
by Major Cavagnari, Deputy- Commissioner of Peshawar, 
that a Russian Envoy of the same rank as the Governor- 
General of Tashkent was about to visit Kabul, and that 
General Kauffmann had written to the Amir that the 
Envoy must be received as an Ambassador deputed by 
the Czar himself. A few days later further reports were 
received of Russian trooi)B being mobilized, and of the 
intention of Russia to establish cantonments on tlu' ferries 
of Kilif and Kerki on the Oxus. 

The Amir, it was said, summoned a council of the leading 
Chiefs, to discuss the question whether it would be most 
advantageous for Afghanistan at this juncture to side witli 
Russia or with England; it was decided apparently in 
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favour of the former, for from the moment General 
StolietofTs Mission set foot on Afghan territory it met 
with an enthneiastic reception. Five miles from the 
capital Btolietoff and his companions were welcomed by 
the Foreign Secretary. They were then mounted on richly- 
caparisoned elephants, and escorted by a large body of 
troops to the Bala Hissar, ^vhcre the following morning 
they were received in state by Sher Ali, and the nobles of 
highest degree in his kingdom > 

On the eve of the day that the AOssiou entered Kabul, 
Stolietoff received a despatch from General Kauffmann 
giving him the heads o± the Berlin Treaty, with the follow- 
ing commentary in the handwriting of llie Governor-General 

♦ On tJic I3th June, Iho da;v on wliioli the* IV*ihu Con^res^ held its 
firbl sitting, the nows of tho approach ol GononU feiolu toff’s Mission 
rcachul Kahul. Tiu' ItussLins hoped tJint ihe might inffuence 

the decision of the Beihn Com«T(»ss, ipkI althoiijTii its d-a^^patch xves 
repuduiUd tlie Imiwrial Go\ei*nmcnt at *St. 1‘* torsbmg, it was suh- 
sequontl^' ascf Hainod on excellent autlioril> th«t the piojsct ot sending a 
Mission to Kabul was iliscubseil three tiiiiLsal ihet'ouiitil of Wimsteis, 
and, according to a statement in the Journal <h S*.J\ f j^Iouh/, orders 
were bent in Apiil, 1878, to General Kauffrn.iuii legaiding its desjj'itch. 
About the hanio time, tho Kussian IMinister of \\ ir projiosed that the 
Army of the Ctiueasns hliould be traubfcirtd bodil's acioss tlic ('asjiuii 
to Astrabad, whence the troops ^\ould marth m two columns on Heriit ; 
whili* tluoc‘ colujiinb, amounting in the aggregate to ]4,0(X) men, wefo 
to inoic direct upon the Os.us from Tuikestiiii. The nmiii part of this 
Bchcmo was nexti camod into effi ct, probabK from !•'» lieing f jund too 
great an undertaking at a time wlien Itussij, ‘jcarcel;^ obtained a 
footing beyond the Caspian, but the minor uioxemeiit uas partiaU}> 
carried out. Tlie largest of the thiee coUimiis, uudu Ivaultmaim’s 
own command, moved from Taslikont, tlirougli Snmtirkaiid, lo Jain, 
the most south era 2 >oint of the Hussion poBsebsioiis iit thot time, and 
within ten inoi’cliea of TCilif, the main ferrj over tho Oxus. Tlioro it 
remained for some weeks, when it returned to Tashkent, tho Afghan 
expedition being abandoned in consequence of the Treaty of Berlin 
ha\in" been sinied. 
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himself ; ‘ If the news be true, it is indeed melancholy ;* 
adding, however, that the Congress had finished its 
sittings, and that, therefore, the Envoy in his negotiations 
with the Amir had better refrain from arranging any 
distinct measures, or making any positive promises, and 
* not go generally as far as n'onhl have been advisable if 
war with England had been threatened' Evidently these 
instructions greatly modified the basis of StolietofiTs 
negotiations with Sher Ali; for, although the Eussians 
deny that an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Afghan Ruler was coiileini^lated, it seems probable, from the 
tone of Kauffinann’s despatch, that the Envoy’s instruc- 
tions were elastic enough to admit of such an arrangement 
had the circumstances of the case made it desirable — c.//., 
had the Berlin Congress failed to establish peace in Europe. 

In telegraphing to the Secretary of State an account 
of these proceedings at liahul, the Viceroy requested 
explicit instructions from Her Majesty’s Government as 
to whether this conduei on the part of Russia and Afghan- 
istan was to be loft to the Go\ornment of India to deal with 
as a matter betvecn it and the Amir, or whether, having 
regard to Russia’s formal 2)romiscB, it would bo treated as 
an Imperial question, ‘In the former ease,’ ho concluded, 
‘I shall 2>roi)Osc, witli your a2)2Jroval, to insist on an 
immediate suitable rece2)lion of a British Mission.* 

Lord Lytton’s proposition was approved of by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and a letter"^ was at once written by 

* * SlllhA, 

‘ 14</r August ^ 1878. 

*Tho authentic intelligence which I have lately received of the 
course of recent events at Kabul and in the countries bordering on 
Afghonibtau has rendered it necessary that I should oomixiunicate 
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the Viceroy to the Amir, announcing that a Mission would 
shortly be despatched to Kabul with General Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, at that time Commander-in-Chief in Madras, 
as its responsible head. 

Major Cavagnari was at the same time directed to inform 
the authorities at Kabul that the object of the Mission was 
altogether friendly, and that a refusal to grant it a free 
passage and safe conduct, such as had been accorded to the 
Bussian Envoy, would be considered as an act of open 
hostility. 

Intimation of the Viceroy’s intentions reached Kabul on 
the 17th August, the day on which the Amir’s favourite 

folly and without reserve with your Higlinoss upon mattors of im- 
portanco which coueem the interests of India and of Afghanistan. For 
this reason, J have considered it expedient to depute a s^ieeial and 
coniidt-ntitil ISritish Envoy of high rank, who 1*^ known to your 
Highness— Ilia Excellency General Sir Neville Ilowlcs ('hnmherlain, 
Knight Grand ('ross of the Most Hoiiourablt Order of tlie Hath, 
Knight (iniiid ('otnmander of the Mobt E^oJti'U Order of tlie Star of 
India, roinniMnder-in-Chief of the Madras Anuy -lo \isityour High- 
ness iinnu'diately at Kabul, in order that he oiRy converse personally 
witli your Higlmess regarding these urgent aflairs. It appears certain 
that they (mii best he arranged for the welfare and tranquillity of both 
States, and for the preservation of friendship between the tu'o Govern- 
ments, by a full and frank statement of the present position. This 
letter is therefore sent in advance to your Highness by the hand of 
Na^^ab Gliolaiii llusbcin Khan, C.S.I., a faitliful and honoured Sirtfar 
of iny (lovcrnment, who will explain oil necessaiy details as to the 
time and manner of the Envoy’s visit. It is asked that your Highness 
may be pleased to issue commands to your Sirdnrs, and to all other 
authorities in Afghanistan, upon the route between Pebhawor and 
Kabul, that they hball make, without any dela\, whatever arrange- 
iiientb are necessary and proper for effectively securing to iny Envoy, 
the represtntative of a friendly Power, due safe conduct and suitable 
accommodation according to his dignity, while passing with his retinue 
through the dominions of your Highness. 

♦ I beg to express the high consideration I entertain for your High- 
ness, and to subscribe uivself.’ 
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Bon, Abdulla Jan, died. This untoward event was taken 
advantage of to delay answering the Viceroy’s letter, but it 
was not allowed in any way to interfere with the progress 
of the negotiations with Eussia. When these were com* 
pleted, Stolietoff inquired from Sher Ali whether he meant 
to receive the English Mission, whereupon the Amir asked 
for the General’s advice in the matter. Stolietoff, while 
replying somewhat evasively, gave Sher Ali to understand 
that the simultaneous presence of Embassies from two 
countries in almost hostile relations with each other would 
not be quite convenient, upon which His Highness decided 
not to allow the British Mission to enter Afghanistan. 
This decision, however, was not communicated to the 
Viceroy, and on the 21st September the Mission* marched 
out of Pesliaw'ar and encamped at Jamrud, three miles 
short of the Khyber Pass. 

In consequence of the extremely hostile attitude of the 
Amir, and the very unsatisfactory reply received from 
General Faiz Mahomed Khan, commanding the Afghan 
troops in the Khyber Pass, to a letterf he had written a 

* The MiHHlon wan composed of General Sir Novillo Chamberlain, 
G.C.l)., G.C.S.T. ; Major Cavagnari, C.S.I. ; Surgeon- Major Bellew, 
C.S.l. ; Major 0. St. J ohn, II E. ; Captain St. V. Ilammick, 43rd Foot ; 
Captain F. Onslow, Madras Cavalry ; Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, 
Central India Horse; MaJiaraj Pertap Sing of Jodhpur; and Sirdar 
Obed Ulla Klion, of Tonk. Lieutenant-Colonel F. Jenkins and Captain 
W. were with tli© escort. 

t ‘ Pbshawak, 

‘ 16t7i SepiemheVf 1878. 

(.4ftor compliments.) ‘ I write to inform you that, by command of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and (xovemor- General of India, a friendly 
Mission of British officers, wUli a suitable escort, is about to proceed 
to Kabul through the Khyber Pass, and intimation of the despatch of 
this Mission has been duly communicated to His Highness the Amir 
by the hand of the Nawab Ghulam Hussein Khan. 

VOIi IT 
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few days before, Sir Neville Chamberlain suspected that the 
advance of the Mission would be opposed, and, in order ‘ to 
reduce to a minimum any indignity that might be offered to 
our Government,’ he deputed Major Cavagnari to ride on 
with a few sowars to Ali Masjid, a fort ten miles beyond 

* I bear that an oificial from Kabul has recently visited you at Ali 
Masjid, and he has doubtless instructed you in accordance with His 
Highness the Azuir’s coniznands. As, however, information has now 
been received that you have summoned from Peshaw'ar the Ivhybcr 
headmen with whom we were iimkinR arrangements for the safe 
'Conduct of the llniisli Misbion through the Kh^ ber Pass, I therefore 
write to inquire from you wlicthcr, in accordance with the instructions 
you have received, you are prepared to guarantee the safety of the 
British Mission to Baka or not ; and I reejuest timl a clear reply to 
this inquiry may be speedily communicated by the hand of tiie bearer 
of this Icttei', as I cannot delay niy departure from PeMia\\ar. It is 
well known that the Kliybor triboa are in receipt of allowances from 
the Kabul Government, and filso, like other independent tribes on this 
frontier, have relations with tlie Brithh Govenimuit. It may be well 
to let you know that when the present negotiations wore opened with 
the Khybur tribes, it was solely with the objea of arranging with 
thorn for the safe conduct of the Ihitish Mission thitiugli the Khyber 
Pass, iu tho same manner as was dune in regard to tlio despatch of our 
Agent, the Nawab Ghulam IluHsein Khan; and tho tribes were given 
clearly to understand tliat these negoLiations wore ni no way intended 
to prejudice their relations with His Highness the Amir, as it was well 
known that the object of the British Mission was altogether of a friendly 
character to His Highness tho Amir and the people of Afghanistan. 

‘I tmst that, in accordance with the instructions you ha\o received 
from His Highness the Amir, your reply to this letter will be satis- 
factory, and that it will contain the required assurances that the 
Mission will be safely conducted to Haka, T sliall t \pect to receive 
your reply to this letter not later than tlie 181h instant, so please undor- 
btand that tho matter is most urgent. 

‘ But at the same time, it is my duly to inform you, in a frank and 
friendly manner, that if your answ'er is not wiiat I trust it will bo, or 
if you delay to send an early reply, 1 shall have no alternative but to 
make w’halcicr arrangements may seoiu to me best for carrying out 
the instructions I have received from m\ ow*n Govemmont/ 
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the mouth of the Pass, and demand leave for the Mission 
to proceed* 

When within a mile of the fort, Cavagnari was met by a 
body of Afridis, who warned him that the road ahead was 
blocked by Afghans, and that if he ventured farther he 
would be fired upon. On this Cavagnari halted, and while 
in the act of writing a letter to Paiz Mahomed, complaining 
of the treatment he had met with, and informing him that 
he and his companions intended to proceed until fired 
upon, an act the responsibility for which would rest with 
the Amir's representatives, a message was brought him 
from Fuiz Mahomed to the effect that he was coming to 
meet him, and would hear anything ho had to com- 
municate. 

The interview took place near a water-mill on the right 
bank of the stream which flows mider Ali Masjid. I have 
several times since ridden past the spot and pictured to 
myself the meeting between the British political officer and 
the Afghan General. It was a meeting of most portentous 
moment, for its result would mean peace or war. 

Faiz Mahomed's bearing was ijerfectly courteous, but he 
made it clear that he did not intend to permit the Mission 
to pass, explaining that he was only acting as a sentry under 
instructions from Kabul, and that he was bound to resist 
the entrance of the klission into Afghan territory with all 
the force at his disposal. He S2)oke with coiisiderable 
warmth, and told Cavagnari tliat but for their personal 
friendship he would, in obedience to the Amir’s orders, 
have shot down him and his escort. 

Faiz Mahomed’s followers were not so respectful in their 
bearing as their Chief, and their manner warned Cavagnari 
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that it was unadvisable to prolong the conversation; he, 
therefore, took leave of the Afghan General, and returned 
to Jamrud. The Mission was dissolved,* our Agent at 
Kabul was ordered to return to India, and Cavagnari was in- 
structed to remain at Peshawar and arrange for alienating 
the Afridis in the Khyber from the Amir’s interests. 

In reporting these circumstances to the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India expressed their regi’et that 
this final endeavour on their part to arrive at some definite 
understanding with the Amir of Kabul should have been 
thus met with repudiation and affront, and concluded their 
despatch in the following words : ‘ The repulse of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain by Sher Ali at his frontier while the llussian 
emissaries are still at his capital has proved tlie inutility 
of diplomatic expedients, and lias deprived the Amir of all 
claim upon our further forbearance.’ 

It had been arranged that, if it vore unfortunately found 
to be necessary to support political etibrta by military 
measures, two columns should bo moidlized, (uie at Sukkur 
on the Indus, for an udvaiice in the direction of Kandahar, 
the other at Kohat for operations in the Kurani valley, 
and that I was to have command of the latter. As soon, 

* In a letter to Lord Lylton repurtinp: the kIjuIJ the llisstoji hod 
encountered, Cionerjil Cliiimberl'ini wrote; * Xo man vms e\ei: more 
anxious than I to p^esLT^e peace and secure friendK ^.oJiition, and it 
was only when I plainly saw the Aini»‘'h fi\ed intention to drive us into 
a corner that I told you wo must either sink into a position of uiercky 
obeying his behests on all points or stand on our rights and risk 
rupturo. Nothing could ha\e been more distinct, iiothmg more 
humiliating to the dignity of the iJrilish Crown and nation ; and I 
belie\e that but for ilie decision and tact of Cavagnari at one period of 
the interview, the li\os of the British officers nnd the Native following 
were in considerable dan‘'er.’ 
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therefore, as the tidings of Sir Neville's repulse ^as 
received, I started from Simla to be on the spot in case 
the proposal to employ force should be sanctioned by the 
authorities in England. 

Between the time of my leaving Simla and my arrival at 
Kohat on the 9th October, it was decided to employ a third 
column to make a demonstration in the direction of the 
Khyber for the purpose of clearing the Amir’s troops out of 
the pass.* 

The formation of this column was no doubt a wise move, 
as the Afghans were holding All Masjid, tlie spot on which 
the insult had been offered to our Envoy, and the presence 
of a force on this line would tend to relieve the pressure 
against my column ; but looked at from my point of view, 
this third column was not quite so desirable, as it involved 
the withdrawal of three of my most eihcient regiments, and 
the transfer of a largo number of my transport animals to 
the Khyber for its use. There was some consolation, how- 
ever, in the fact that my old friend Major-General Sir 
Samuel Browne, who had been named for the command in 
the Khyber, was to be the gainer by my loss. 

Major-General Donald Stewart, who was in England, 
was telegraphed for to command the Kandahar column, 
the advanced portion of which, it was intended, should push 
on under Major-General Biddulph to strengthen Quetta. 


* The approximate strength of the three colunins was as follow’s : 



Officers, 

Men, 

Guns, 

T. The Kandoliar Field Force ... 

... 265 

12,599 

78 

II. The Kuram Field Force 

... 116 

0,549 

18 

III. The Peshawar Valley Field Force . 

... 325 

15,854 

48 


706 

85,002 

144 
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The long-expected reply* from the Amir to the Viceroy’s 
letter of the 14th August was received at Simla on the 
19th October, Its tone was considered extremely dis- 
courteous ; it contained no apology for the public affront 

* * Kabul, 

‘ Gth October, 1878. 

(After compliments.) ‘ Your Excellency’s (lespatcli regarding the 
sending of a friendly message has been rocei\ed through Nawab 
Qholam Hussein Khun ; I understand its purport, but the Nawab had 
not yet an audience, nor had your Excellency’s letters been seen by 
me when a communication was ^ecci^ ed to the address of my servant, 
Mirza Habibulla Khan, from the ('oniinishioiKT of Peshawar, and was 
read. I am astonished and disniayed by this letter, written threaten- 
ingly to a wcU-iiitcntioned friend, replete with contejitions, and yet 
nominally regarding u friendly Mission, Coining thus by force, what 
result, or profit, or fruit could come of it? Following this, three 
other letters from abovo-mciitioned souree, in the \cry same strain, 
addressed to iny ofUcials, have been peiusrd by me. Tlin^, daring n 
period of a few days several letters from that fjimrter have nil been 
before mo, and lumc of them haAC been Jree from harsh expression*! 
and hard words, repugnant to coiirteh\ and pcli+i'iiess, and in tone 
contrary to the ways of friendbliip and iuterconrse. Jjooking to the 
fact that I am at this time assaulted b\ uflhction and griei at the liond 
of fate, and that great trouble has pos‘!ossed in^ son], in the officials of 
the British Government patience and silence would have been 
Bpecially becoming, Ijct ^ our Excellency lake iuto consideration this 
harsh and breathless haste with which the desired object and place of 
conference have been soi/.ed upon, and how tlie oilicialB of the Govern- 
ment have been led into discussion and snbicctnm to reproach. There 
is some difference between tliis and the pure road of friendship and 
goodwill. In alluding to those WThings of the officials of the opposite 
Govommont which have emanated from them, and an at this hme in 
the possession of my own oilicialH, the latter have in no I'cspcct desired 
to show enmity or opposition towards the British (rovemment, nor, 
indeed, do they with any other Power desire enmity or strife ; hut when 
any other Power, without cause or reason, shows animosity towards 
this Government, the matter is left in the hands of God and to His 
will. The esteemed Nawab Gliolam Hussein Khan, the bearer of thU 
despatch, has, in accordance with written instructions received from 
the British Govominent, asked for permission to retire, and it has 
been wanted.’ 
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offered to the British Government, and indicated no desire 
for improved relations. 

The reply was at once communicated to the Secretary of 
State, who was further informed that the Government of 
India proposed the following measures : — 

The immediate issue of a manifesto which should define 
the cause of offence, declare a friendly disposition towards 
the Afghan people and reluctance to interfere in their in> 
ternal affairs, and should fix the whole responsibility of 
what might hai^pen upon the Amir. 

An advance into the Kuram valley as soon as the force 
at Kohat was ready to move. 

The expulsion of the Afghan troops holding the Khyber 
Pass. 

An advance from Quetta into Pisliin, or, if necessary, to 
Kandahar. 

Lord Cranbrook (who had succeeded the Marquis of 
Salisbury as Secretary of State for India) replied* that he 
did not consider matters to be at presuit ripe for taking 
the extreme measures recommended hy the Government of 
India, and that, before crossing the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
a letter should be addressed to the Amir demanding, in 
temperate language, an apology, and the acceptance of a 
permanent Mission within Afghan limits; that sufficient 
time should be given for the receipt of a reply to this 
letter (the text of which was to be telegraphed to Lord 
Cranbrook for approval before desiiatch), and that mean- 
while the massing of trooi)s should be continued, and 
adequate forces assembled at the various points where the 
frontier would be crossed if war were declared. The 


* 0'»Mher 
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Secretary of State \reiit on to say : * There must be no 
mistake as to our show of power to enfoi-ce what we 
require; this locus 2>^nitenti(e should be allowed before 
hostile acts are committed against the Amir.’ 

These instructions were carried out^ and on the SOth 
October the ultimatum was despatched to Sher Ali, inform- 
ing him that, unless his acceptance of the conditions were 
received by the Viceroy not later than the 20th November, 
he would bo treated by the British Government as a 
declared enemy. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

It was a proud, albeit a most anxious, moment for me 
when 1 assumed command of the Xuram Field Force ; 
though a local Major-General, I wa? only a Major in my 
regiment, and save for a short experience on one occasion 
in Lushai, I had never had an opportunity of commanding 
troops in the field. Earnestly longing for success, I was 
intensely interested in ascertaining the qualities of those 
who were to aid me in achieving it. To this end I lost 
no time in taking stock of the several officers and corps 
who were to be associated with me, some of whom were 
personally known to me, ^\hile others I had never met 
before ; and in endeavouring to satisfy myself as to their 
qualifications and fitness for their several posts, 1 could not 
help feeling that they must bo equally anxious as to my 
capability for command, and that the inspection must be of 
nearly as great moment to them as to me. 

The results of a very close investigation were tolerably 
satisfactory, but there were weak points in my armour 
which gave me grave cause for anxiety. 

I came to the conclusion that the force was not 
numerically strong enough for the very difficult task before 
it — in the first instance, the occupation of the Kuram 
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valley and the expulsion of all Afghan garrisons south of 
the Shutargardan Pass, and in the second, as opportunity 
might offer, the pushing my reconnaissances into the Khost 
valley, and, if military considerations would admit, the 
dislodging the Amir’s administration from that tract of 
country, so as to prevent the Xabul Government drawing 
supplies from it. Finally, I was directed to explore the 
roads leading lo the unknown region beyond Khost. 

The Shutargardan was not less than 180 miles from 
Kohat, tlie garrison ot which station would, on my depar- 
ture, be reduced to a minimum, and Piuwal Pindi, the 
nearest idaco from which aid could be procured, was 
130 miles still farther off, separated from Kohat by an 
execrable road and the swiftly-flowing river Indus, crossed 
by a precarious bridge of boats. It had to be taken into 
account also that the various Afiidi tiibes were watching 
their opportunity, and at the first favouidble moment, in 
common with the tribesmen nearer Kuitiiii, they might be 
expected to take advantage of our weakness and attack our 
convoys and the small posts which had necessarily to he 
established along our line of communication. 

The attitude of the Mahomedan sepoys, of whom tliere 
were large numbers in four out of my six Native Infantiy 
regiments, was also a cause of considerable anxiety; for I 
was aware that they were not altogether happy at the 
prospect of taking part in a war against their co-religionist, 
the liuler of Afghanistan, and that the mullas w^ere already 
urging them to desert our cause. 

Furthermore, I discovered that my only British Infantry 
Begiment, the 2nd Battalion of the Btli Foot, was sickly 
to a decree, and therefore in an unserviceable condition. 
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It was largely composed of quite young, unacclimatized 
soldiers, peculiarly susceptible to fever — that terrible 
scourge which fills the hospitals of our Punjab stations in 
the autumn of each year. I rode out to meet the battalion 
on its way into Kohat, and was horrified to see the long 
line of doolies and ambulance-carts by which it was accom- 
panied. 

The inefficient state of the transport added to my 
anxieties. Notwithstanding the difficulties experienced in 
former campaigns from the samu cause, the Government 
had neglected to take any stej^s for the organization of a 
proper transport service while we were at peace ; conse- 
quently, when everything should have been ready for a 
start, confusion reigned supreme in this all-important 
department. Large numbers of camels, mules, and bullocks 
arrived daily, picked up at exorbitant prices from anyone 
who would supply them ; but most of these animals were 
quite unfit to enter upon the hard work 'of a campaign, and 
with a totally inexperienced and quite insufficient staff of 
officers to supervise them, it w’as evident that the majority 
must succumb at an early date. 

Hardly had I realized these shortcomings in the con- 
stitution and equipment of my column than I received 
intelligence which led me to believe that the Afghans would 
hold the Peiwar Kotal (the pass leading into Afghanistan 
over the range of mountains bounding the Kurara valley) 
in great strength, and wore determined to oppose our 
advance at this i^oint. Under these circumstances I felt 
myself justified in representing to the powers at Simla 
that I considered the number of troops at my disposal 
inadequate for the task they were expected to perform. 
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which representation resulted in the 23rd Pioneers, whose 
transfer to the Khyber column had been under con- 
sideration, being left with me, and the 72nd Highlanders, 
a battery of Field Artillery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry, 
being sent to Kohat. Of these, however, I was allowed to 
take on with me only one wing of the 72nd, half the 
battery, and the 28th Punjab Infantry ; and the last named 
regiment I could hardly consider as part of my force, for 
when we should arrive at Thai, our furthest frontier post, 
it would have to be dropped, with a wing of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry and No. 2 Mountain Hatiery, to garrison that 
place. 

This small reinforcement was not given to me without 
considerable demur on the part of the military authorities, 
who had made up their minds that the Kurani column 
would meet with slight, if any, opposition, and that the 
chief stand would be made in the Kliyliei*. Lord Lytton, 
however, supported my appeal, as did Su Neville Chamber- 
lain, who was then acting as Military ^fembei' of Council, 
and who had personal knowledge of the great natural 
strength of the Peiwar Kotal position. 

I next turned my attention to tlie transport, and en- 
deavoured by all the means I could think of to render it 
more efficient. A certain portion of it I placed in regi- 
mental charge ; 1 had the men instructed in loadmg and 
unloading, and 1 took great care that the animals were not 
overladen. 

Happily, I had a very able staff. Major Galbraith, 
the Assistant-Adjutant-Geiieral, though new to the work, 
proved exceptionally good, and Captain Badcoek, the chief 
Commissariat officer, and Major Collett and Captain * Dick ’ 
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Kennedy, officers of the Quartermaster-Generars depart- 
ment, whom 1 had myself selected, 1 could thoroughly 
depend upon. 

As regards my own personal staff I was equally 
lucky. Captain Prefcyman of the B.A. being my A.D.C., and 
Lieutenant Ne\dlle Chamberlain, of the Central India Horse, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel George Villiers, of the Grenadier 
Guards, my Orderly officers. 

As political adviser I had with me an old friend and 
schoolfellow, Colonel Garrow Waterfield, Commissioner of 
Peshawar, who brought with him a large following of 
Native gentlemen connected with the frontier, by whom 
he thought our intercourse with the tribesmen would be 
assisted. With scarcely an exception they proved loyal, 
and throughout the eampaign lielpcd me materially. 

Knowing how hnporlant it was to secure tlie interest of 
the Chiefs and Khaiis of tlie border on our side, especially 
those who had influence in the Ivurara valley, we lost 
no opportunity of becoming acquainted with them while 
we were at Kohat. They were friendly and full of lu’omises, 
but it was clear that the amount of assistance to be given 
by them depended on whether 01 not our occupation of 
Kuram w*as to be permanent, and on this important point 
I solicited definite instructions. J reported to the Com- 
mander-in -Chief that, from all I had learnt, the advent of 
a British force would be w^elcomed by the people, provided 
they understood that it was the foreniimer of annexation ; 
that in this case w^c should he regarded as deliverers, 
and all the resources of tho country w’ould be placed at 
our disposal ; but if the people were led to believe that the 
force would be withdrawn w’hoii our work W’as fnii'^hefl, 
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and that they would be again handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Kabul Government, we must expect no aid 
from them, as they would naturally dread the resentment 
of their Afghan rulers. 

In reply, I was informed that I could assure the people 
of Kuram that our occupation would bo permanent ; and 
my being enabled to make this promise was undoubtedly 
the explanation of the friendly reception we met with on 
entering the valley, and the cause of my receiving at the 
same time a letter from the Chief of the Turis (the inhabi- 
tants of the Kuram inquiring uhen wo might be 

expected, as they were buffering gi'eatly from the tyranny of 
the Afghan Government, and uere anxiously waiting the 
arrival of the British. 
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CHAPTER 'SIM. 

By the 15th November m3’ column* (consisting of 1,345 
British and 8,990 Native soldiers, with 18 guns) was con- 
centrated at Thai, and on the 20th — the limit of time given 
to the Amir — no reply having been vouchsafed to the 
Viceroy’s ultimatum, orders were issued to the three 
columns to advance the next day.-! 

* The details of tlio coluiun are gi\'cn in the Appendix. 

t On the iJOth November a subordinate officer of the Kabul Govern- 
ment ronched Sir Samuel Browne’s camp at Doha, and delivered the 
following letter from the Amir to the address of the Viceroy : 

* From uis Highness the Amir of Kabul 10 the Viceroy of 

India. 

‘ Kabul, 19 th Novemherj 1878. 

‘ Bo it known to your Excellency that I have received, and read 
from boginningto end, the friendly loiter nhich your Excellency has 
sent, in reply to the letter I despatched by Nawab Gliulam Hussein 
Khan. VVith regard to the expressions used by 3’our Exeellenc3" in the 
beginning of your letter, rofoiTing to the friendly character of the 
' Mission and the goodwill of the British Government, I Ica^o it to your 
Excellency, whoso wisdom and justice are universolly admitted, to 
decide whether any reliance can bo placed upon goodwill, if it bo 
evidenced by words only. But if, on the other hand, goodwill rciill3' 
consists of deeds and actions, then it has not boon manifested by the 
various wishes that have been expressed, and the proposals that have 
been made by British officials during the last few ycEirs to officials of 
this God‘granted Govermuent — proposals which, from their nature, it 
was impossible for them to comply with. 
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The Kuram valley, from which my force received its 
designation, is about 60 miles long, and from 3 to 10 miles 
wide. On every side rise high and magnificently-wooded 

• Ono of these proposals referred to my dutiful son, tho ill-starred 
wretch, Mahomed Yakub Khan, and was contained in a letter addressed 
by the ofiicials of the British Government to tho British Agent then 
residing in Kabul. Xt was written in that letter that, “ if the said 
Yakub Khan bo released and set at liberty, our fiiendship with the 
Afghan Govermnent will be firmly cemented, but that otherwise it 
will not.” 

* There arc several otiicr grounds of eoinplaint of similar nature, 
which contain no evidence of goodwill, but which, on the contrary, 
were effective in increasing the aversion and apprehension already 
entertained by the subjects of this God-granted Government. 

‘With regard to my refusal to receive the British Mission, your 
Excellency has stated tliot it would appear from my conduct that I 
was actuated by feelings of direct hostility towards tho British 
Government. 

‘ I assure your Excellency that, on tho contrary, the ofiicials of this 
God-granted Government, in repulsing the Mission, were not influenced 
by any hostile or inimical feelings towards tiie British Government, 
nor (lid they intend that any insult or affiont should be offered. But 
they were afraid that the independence of tliih (Vovennnent might be 
affected b> tho arrival of the Mission, and that the friendship which 
has now existed between the two Gov erxmi exits for boveral years might 
be anmliil.iti^d. 

‘A paragraph in your Excellence’s letter con’oborates the statement 
which they liave made to this Government. The feelings of apprehen- 
sion which were aroused in tho minds of the people of Afghanistan by 
the mere aniiouneomeut of tho intention of the Britisli Government, to 
send a ^fission to Kabul, before tho Mission itself had actually started 
or arrived at Peshawar, have bubseqaently been fully justified by the 
statement in your Excellency’s letter, that I should be held responsible 
for any injury that might befall the irihea who acted as guides to the 
Mission, and that I should bo called upon to pay compensation to 
them for any loss they might have suffered ; and that if, at any time, 
these tribes should meet with ill-treatment at my hands, the British 
Government would at once take steps to protect them. 

^ Had these apprehenuona proved groundless, and had the object of 
tho ^Mission been really friendly, and no force or threats of violence 
used, the liBssion would, as a matter of course, have bt^en » flowed a 
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mountains, those on the north and east being the most 
lofty and precipitous, while on the north-west projects the 
spur which runs down from Sika Bam, the highest peak of 
the Sufed Koh range, upwards of 14,000 feet high. This 
spur forms the boundary between Kuram and Afghanistan, 
and is crossed by the Peiwar Kotal. A river, which 
varies from 100 to 500 yards in width, Hows through the 
valley, and the road, or, rather, track, which existed in 
1878, ran for the most part along its rocky bed. In the 

free paesage, as such Missions are customary and of frequent occur- 
rence between allied States I am now sincerely stating my own 
feelings when I say that this Government has maintained, and always 
will maintain, the former friendship which existed between the two 
Governments, and cherishes no feelings of hostility and opposition 
towards the British Government. 

* It is also incumbent upon the officials of the British Government 
that, out of respect and consideration for the greatness and eminence 
of their own ’Government, they should not consent to indict any injury 
upon their well-disposed neighbours, and to impose the burden of 
grievous trouhli^s upon the shoulders of their sincere friends. But, 
on the contrary, they should exert themselves to maintain the 
friendly feelings which have hitherto existed towards this God-granted 
Goveriiiiient, in order that the relations between the two Governments 
may remain on the same footing as before ; and if, in ftcoordance with 
the custom of allied States, the British Government should desire to 
send a purely friendly and temporary Mission to this country, with a 
small escort, not exceeding twenty or thirty men, similar to that which 
attended the Hussian Mission, this servant of God will not oppose its 
progress.’ 

It was ascertained that this messenger hod come to Basawal on the 
22nd November, when, hearing of the capture of AH Masjid by 
British troops, he immediately returned to Kabul. The Amir’s letter, 
though dated the 19th November, was believed to have been re-written 
at Kabul after the news of the fall of AH Masjid. The text of this 
letter was telegraphed to the Secretary of State on the 7th December ; 
in reply Lord Cranbrook pointed out that the letter evaded all the 
requirements specified in the Yiccroy^s ultimatum, and could not have 
been accepted even if it had reached him before the 20th November. 

VOT TT, 41 
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winter monthg the depth of the water nowhere exceeded 
three feet, except after heavy rain, and although the Btream 
was rather swuft, it could usually be forded with very little 
risk. The valley itself had a bleak and deserted appear- 
ance, save in the immediate vicinity of the few and widely- 
scattered villages, around which were clustered fruit trees 
and patches of cultivation. 

For six weeks the thoughts of every one in the force 
had been turned towards Ivuram, consequently there was 
considerable excitement when at 3 a.m. on the Slst 
November the leading troops crossed the river into Afghan 
territory and encamped eight miles from Thai. The next 
morning we marched fifteen miles further up the valley to 
Hazir Pir, where we halted for one day to improve the road 
(in some places impracticable for guns and transport), 
and to allow of the rear j)urt of the column closing up. 
As we proceeded on our way, liie headmen from the 
different villages came out to \velcome us, and on arriving 
at Hazir Pir we found a plentiful repast awaiting us 
spread under the shade of some treen. Knives and forks 
were evidently considered unnecessary adjuncts by our 
entertainers, so I unhesitatingly took my first lesson 
in eating roast kid and pillauod chicken without their 
aid. 

On the 24th we marched to the Harwuzai defile, and the 
next day proceeded through it to Kuram, forty-eight miles 
from Thai. We found the fort evacuated by the Afghans, 
who had left behind one 6-pounder gun. 

Notwithstanding the proffers of assistance I had received, 

I could get no reliable information as to the whereabouts 
of the enemy; from one account I was led to believe 
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that they were in full retreat, from another that they 
were being strongly reinforced. So, to find out the truth, 
T reconnoitred as far as the cantonment of Habib Kila, 
fifteen miles ahead, and there ascertained that the Afghan 
army, consisting (it was said) of 18,000 men and eleven 
guns, had left the place only a short time before, and was 
then moving into position on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Depot hospitals were formed at Kuram, and all our surplus 
stores and baggage were left there with the following 
garrison : Two guns of F/A, Eoyal Horse Artillery, half of 
(i/R, E.A., the squadron 10th Hussars, one squadron 12th 
Bengal Cavaliy, and the company of Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, besides all tlie sick and weakly men of the 
column. 

At 5 a.m. on the 28th the reniahider of the force, with 
the exception of the troops who had been dropped at the 
several halting-places to keej) open our line of communi- 
cation, marched tow'ai'ds the Peiwar. 

The stars were still shining when w(‘ started, but it was 
very dark, and we were chilled to the bone by a breeze 
blowing straight off the snows of the Sufed Xoh ; towards 
sunrise it died away, and was followed by oppressive heat 
and clouds of dust. Our progress was slow, for the banks 
of the numerous nullas which intersect the valley had 
to be ramped before the guns and baggage could pass 
over them. 

On reaching Habib Kila, intelligence was again brought 
that the Amir’s troops were in disorderly retreat, and had 
abandoned their guns at the foot of the pass. I at once 
pushed a reconnaissance in force up the south-eastern 
slopes of the mountain under the command of Colonel 
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Gordon,* of the 29th Punjab Infantry, who discovered 
that, BO far from the enemy having abandoned their guns, 
they had taken up an extremely strong position on the 
pass, from which they lired on the reconnaissance party 
as it advanced, wounding one British, one Native ofl&cer + 
and nine men. 

As the Afghans seemed inclined to press Gordon, two 
guns were brought into action, and, to cover his retirement, 
I sent out the 5th Gurkhas, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pitz-Hugh, who skilfully effected this object A\ith the loss 
of only one Gurkha wounded. 

Gordon brought me back the valuable piece of informa- 
tion that no further advance in that direction uas possible, 
save in single file — valuable because, hod I attempted a 
front attack, the sacrifice of life must have been enormous, 
even if the attack had proved successful, the possibility of 
which I still greatly doubt. 

Our tents not having arrived, the force prepared to 
bivouac ; but our position proving untenable, from being 

* Now General J. Gordon, C.H,, Assistant Military Bcoretar\^ Horse 
Guards. 

f The Native officer was Subadar Major Aziz Khan, a tine old 
soldier w^ho had seen hard work with his ruj^iucnt during the Mutiny, 
and in many a ftontier expedition. He twuo obtained tlic Order ol 
Merit for bravery in the field, and for his marked gallantry on one 
occasion he had received a swonl of honour and a Uniat (a dress of 
honour or other present bestowed as a mark of distinction). Aziz 
Khan was shot through the knee, and after a few da;)B tho wound 
became so bad the Doctors told him that, unless he buhmitted to 
amputation, or consented to take some stimulants m the shape of 
wine, he would die of mortifieation. Aziz Khan, who was a stiict 
and orthodox Mahomedan, replied that, as both remedies were 
contrary to the precepts of the religion by wliicli he had guided 
his life, he would accept death rather than disobey them. He died 
accordingly. 
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within range of the Afghan Bhells, we moved a mile to the 
rear. Strong piquets were posted on the neighbouring 
heights, and the night passed without further interruption. 

We halted the two following days. Men and cattle were 
exhausted from their fatiguing marches, and supplies had 
to be brought up before we could advance further ; besides, 
[ required time to look about me before making up my 
mind how the Peiwar Kotal could most advantageously be 
attacked. 

It was, indeed, a formidable position — a great deal more 
formidable than I had expected — on the summit of a 
mountain rihing abruptly 2,000 feet above us, and only 
approachable by a narrow, steep, and rugged path, flanked 
on either bide by precipitous spurs jutting out like huge 
bastions, from which an overwhelming fire could be 
brought to bear on the assailants. The mountain on 
the enemy’s right did not look much more promising 
for moving troops, and I could only hope that a way 
might be found on their left by which their flank could 
be turned. The country, however, in that direction was 
screened from view by spurs covered with dense forests 
of deodar. 

1 confess to a feeling very nearly akin to despair when 
1 gazed at the apparently impregnable position tower- 
ing above us, occupied, as 1 could discern through my 
telescope, by crowds of soldiers and a large number of 
guns. 

My Chief Engineer, Colonel Perkins, made a recon- 
naissance, w’hich only too surely confirmed Gordon’s 
opinion ; and he further ascertained that a deep ravine lay 
between the ground occupied by our piquets on the 
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north and the kotal, so that an attack on the enemy’s 
immediate left seemed as hopeless as on his right, or 
to his front. 

On the afternoon of the 29th I sent my Quartermaster- 
General, !Major Collett, with his assistant, Captain Carr, 
and a small escort, to the top of a hill, which lay to the 
right rear of our camj), from which they were able to get 
a fairly good view of the surrounding country. Collett 
reported that, so far as he could judge, it seemed likely 
that, as 1 had hoped, the enemy’s left might be turned by 
a route over what was known as the Spingawi Kotal, 
where it had lieen ascertained that some Afghan troops 
were posted. This was encouraging, but before I could 
finally decide on adopting this line of attack, it was ex- 
pedient to find out whether it whs practicable for troops, 
and whether the kotal itself was lield in great strength 
Accordingly, early next morning, Collett was again de- 
spatched to make a closer reconnaissance of the Spingawi 
approaches. 

While all this was going on, 1 did everything T could 
think of to prevent what was in my mind being suspected 
by the enemy or indeed by my own troops. Each day 
more than once, accompanied b^ an imposing number of 
officers and a considerable escort, I climbed the lofty spur 
by which a direct attack would have to be covered, 
and everyone in camp was made to believe that an attack 
in this direction was being prepared for. I was particularly 
careful to have this idea impressed on the Turis and the 
Afghan camel-drivers, by whom the enemy were pretty sure 
to be informed of what was going on; and also on the 
Mahomedan sepoys, whom I suspected of beinr half-hearted. 
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I confided my real plan to only three people, my two 
senior staff-officers, Galbraith and Collett, and my A.D.O., 
Pretyman, for I knew, from the nature of the country, that, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the way must 
be difficult and circuitous, and its passage must occupy 
several hours; and that if the Afghans got wind of the 
contemplated movement, and should attack my small force 
while on the march and divided, defeat if not annihilation 
would be inevitable, for the surrounding tribes would be 
certain io join against us if once they believed us to be in 
difficulties. 

1 had heard that the smallness of the column was 
being freely commented on and discussed ; indeed, people 
in Kuram did not care to disguise their belief that we 
were hastening to our destruction. Even the women 
tauiiled us. When they saw the little Gurkhas for the first 
time, they exclaimed : ‘ Is it possible that these beardless 
boys think they can fight Afghan warriors ?* They little 
suspected that the brave spirits which animated those 
small forms made them more than a match for the most 
stalwart Afghan. There was no hiding from ourselves, 
however, that the force was terribly inadequate for the 
work to he done. But done it must be. A retirement 
was not to be thought of, and delay would only add to 
our difficulties, as the Afghans were daily being reinforced 
from Kabul, and we heard of still further additions of 
both Artillery and Infantry being on their way. 

Collett returned soon after noon on the 30th ; he had 
done admirably, and brought me most useful information, 
the result of which was that 1 determined to adopt the 
Spingawi route. The nights were long, and I calculated 
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that by starting at 10 p.m., and allowing for unforeseen 
delays, we should reach the foot of the pass while it was 
still dark. 

Fresh efforts were now made to distract the enemy’s 
attention from the real point of attack. In addition to the 
reconnoitring pai-ties which were ostentatiously moved 
towards the Peiwar, batteries were marked out at points 
commanding the kotal, and a great display was made of the 
arrival of the two Horse and three Field Artillery guns, 
which I had left at Kuram till the last moment on account 
of scarcity of forage at the front, and of th(* two squadrons 
of Bengal Cavalry, which for the same reason I had 
sent back to Habib Kila. Even with these additions the 
total strength of the force in camp, includmg British 
officers, amounted to only 8B9 Europeans and 2,415 
Natives, with 13 guns. 

These attempts to mislead the were ontirely 

successful, for the Afghans shelled the working parties 
in the batteries, and placed additional guns in position 
on the south side of the pass, showing distinctly that 
they were preparing for a front attack, while in our camp 
also it was generally believed that this was the movement 
which would be carried out the next nioi iiing. 

When it became sufficiently dark to conceal our pro- 
ceedings, all the commanding and staff officers assembled 
in my tent, and 1 disclosed to them my scheme for the 
attack, impressing upon them that success depended upon 
our being able to surprise the enemy, and begging of them 
not even to whisper the word * Spingawi ’ to each other. 

I had had sufficient time since 1 took over the command 
to test the capabilities of the officers and regiments upon 
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whom I had to depend, so that I had now no difficulty in 
disposing the troops in the manner most likely to ensure 
success. 

For the turning movement 1 selected : 

4 guns F/A, 

The wing 72nd Highlanders, 

No. 1 Mountain Battery (4 guns), 

2nd and 29th Punjab Infantry, 

5th Gurkhas, 

23rd Pioneers — 

Total strength 2,263 men with 8 guns ; 
and 1 determined to command the attack myself, with 
Brigadier-General Thelwall as second in command. 

For the feint and for the defence of our camp I left 
under the command of Brigadier- General Cobbe : 

2 guns F/A, B.H.A., 

3 guns G/3, E.A., 

2nd Battalion 8th Foot,* 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

In all, a little more than 1,000 men with 5 guns. 

At 10 p.m. on Sunday, the Ist December, the little 
column fell in, in absolute silence, and began its hazardous 
march. Tents were left standing and camp-fires burning; 
and so noiselessly were orders carried out that our de- 
parture remained unsuspected even by those of our own 
people who were left in camp. 

The track (for there was no road) led for two miles 
due east, and then, turning sharp to the north, entered a 

* The strength of this battalion had now dwindled down to 346 

ir-i 
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wide gorge and ran along the bed of a mountain stream. 
The moonlight lit up the cliffs on the eastern side of the 
ravine, but made the darkness only the more dense in the 
shadow of the steep hills on the west, underneath which 
our path lay, over piles of stones and heaps of glacier 
debris. A bitterly cold wind rushed down the gorge, 
extremely trying to all, lightly clad as we were in antici- 
pation of the climb before us. Onward and upwards we 
slowly toiled, stumbling over great )>oulders of rock, 
dropping into old water-channels, splashing through icy 
streams, and halting frequently to allow the troops in the 
rear to close up. 

In spite of the danger incurred, I was obliged every 
now and then to strike a match and look at my watch to 
see how the time was going. 1 had calculated, that, by 
* starting as early as ten o’clock, there would bo an hour or 
two to spare for rest. The distance, howoA'or, proved rather 
greater than was expected and the road much rougher, 
but these facts were, to my mind, not sufficient to account 
for the slowness of our progress, and I proceeded to the head 
of the column, anxious to discover the true cause of the delay. 

1 had chosen the 29th Punjab Infantry to lead the 
way, on account of the high re|)utation of Colonel John 
Gordon, who commanded it, and because of the excellent 
character the regiment had always home ; but on over- 
taking it my suspicions were excited by the unnecessarily 
straggling manner in which the men were marching, and 
to which I called Gordon’s attention. No sooner had I 
done so than a shot was fired from one of the Pathan com- 
panies, followed in a few seconds by another. The Sikh 
companies of the regiment immediately closed up, and 
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Gordon’s Silch orderly whispered in his ear that there was 
treachery amongst the Fathans. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety, for it was impossible 
to tell how far we were from the Spingawi Kotal, or whether 
the shots could be heard by the enemy ; it was equally im- 
possible to discover by whom the shots had been fired 
without delaying the advance, and this T was loath to 
risk. So, grieved though I was to take any steps likely 
to discredit a regiment wdth such admirable traditions, I 
decided to change the order of the march by bringing one 
company of the 72nd Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas to 
the front, and I warned Lieu tenant- Colonel Brownlow, in 
command of the 72nd, to keep a watch over the Fathans 
with his three remaining companies, for 1 felt that our 
enterprise had already been sufficiently imperilled by the 
Fathans, and that hesitation would be culpable ; for, unless 
we could reach the kotal while our ap 2 )roach was still con- 
cealed by the darkness, the turning movement would in 
all probability end in disaster. 

On the Gurkhas coming up, I told Major Fitz-Hugh, 
who commanded them, that the moment he reached the 
foot of the kotal, he must front form company, fix bayonets 
and charge up the slope without waiting for further orders. 

Soon afterwards, and just as the first streak of dawn 
proclaimed the approach of day, the enemy became aware 
of our presence, and fired into us, when instantly I heard 
Fitz-Hugh give the word to charge. Brownlow, at the 
head of his Highlanders, dashed forward in support, and 
two guns of the Mountain battery coming up at the 
moment, I ordered its Commandant, Captain Kelso, to 
come into action as soon as he could find a position. 
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I was struck by the smile of satisfied pride and pleasure 
with which he received the order. He was delighted, no 
doubt, that the opportunity had arrived to prove what 
the battery — to perfect which he had spared neither time 
nor labour — could do ; but it was the last time that gallant 
soldier smiled, foi a few seconds later he was shot dead. 

The Gurkhas, forgetting their fatigue, rapidly climbed 
the steep side of the mountain, and, swarming into the 
first entrenchment, quickly cleared it of the enemy ; then, 
guided by the flusheb of the Afghan rifles, they pressed on, 
and, being joined by the leading company of the 72nd, 
took possesbion of a second and larger entrenchment 
200 yards higher up. 'Without a perceptible pause, the 
Highlanders and Gujklms together rushed a third position, 
the most important of all, as it commanded the head of 
the pass. 

The Spingciwi KoUl w’as won; hut wc were burromided 
by woods, which were crowded with Afghans, some 400 
of whom made a dashing hut ineffectual attempt to carry 
off their guns, left I»ehind in the first scare of our sudden 
attack. Those men were dressed so exactly like some of 
our own Native soldiers that the^ wore not recognized until 
they got within 100 yards of the entrenchment, and iho^y 
would doubtless have succeeded in accomplishing their 
piir^iose — as the Higlilanders and Gurkhas were busy pur- 
suing the fugitives — had not Galbraith, whom I had sent 
with an order to the front, hurriedly collected a certain 
number of stragglers and met the Afghans with such a 
murderous fire that they broke and fled, leading seventy 
dead in a space of about fifty yards square. 

As the rising sun lighted up the scene of the conflict, the 
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advantages 0 ! a night attack became more apparent. The 
pass lay across the shoulder of a mountain (9,400 feet 
above the sea), and through a magnificent pine forest. Its 
approaches were commanded by precipitous heights, de< 
fended by breastworks of felled trees, which completely 
screened the defenders, who were quite comfortably placed 
in wide ditches, from which the}" could fire deadly volleys 
without being in the least exposed themselves. Had we 
not been able to surprise the enemy before the day dawned, 

I doubt whether any of us could have reached the first 
entrenchment. As it was, the regiment holding it fled 
in such a hurry that a sheepskin coat and from sixty to a 
hundred rounds of ammunition were left behind on the 
spot where each man had lain. 

We had gamed our object so far, but we were still a 
considerable distance from the body of the Afghan army 
on the Pei war Kotal. 

Immediately in rear of the last of the three positions 
on the Spingawi Kotal was a rnttn/, or open grassy plateau, , 
upon which I re-formed the troops wlio had carried the 
assault. TJie 2nd Punjab Infantry, the 28rd Pioneers, 
and the battery of Royal Horse Artillery were still behind ; 
but as the guns were being ti’ansported on elephants, 1 
knew the progress of this part of the force must be slow, 
and thinking it unwise to allow the Afghans time to re^ 
cover from their defeat, 1 deteiinined to push on with the 
troops at hand. 

A field hospital was formed on the mitrq, and placed 
under a guard, ammunition-poiicheH weie re-filled, and off 
we started again, choosing as our route the left of two hog- 
backed, thickly-wooded heights running almost longitudin- 
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ally in the direction of the Peiwar Kotah in the hope that 
from this route communication might be established with 
our camp below. I was not disappointed, for very soon 
Captain Wynne, in charge of the signalling, was able to 
inform Brigadier - General Cobbo of our progress, and 
convey to hino the order to co-operate with me so far as 
his very limited numbers would permit. 

Our advance was nt first unopjxjfted, but very slow, owing 
to the density of the forest, which prevented our seeing 
any distance, and made it dillicult to keep the troops 
together. 

At the end ('f two liours we ui rived at the edge of a deep 
hollow, on the further side ot which, 150 yards off, the 
enemy were strongly posted, and they at once opened fire 
upon us. 

Fanc}’ my dismay at this critical moment on discover- 
ing that the Highlanders, Gurkhas, and the Mountain 
battery, had not come up! They had tvidently taken a 
wrong turn in the almost impenetrable forest, and 1 found 
myself alone W’itli the 20th Punjab Infantry. Knowing that 
the missing troops could not be far ofi, 1 hoped that they 
would hear the firing, which was each moment becoming 
heavier ; but some time passed, and there were no signs 
of their approach. 1 sent staff officer after staff officer to 
search for them, until one only remained, the liev. J. W. 
Adams, w ho had begged to be allowed to accompany me 
us Aide-de-camp for this occasion, and him 1 also despatched 
in quest of the missing troops. After some time, which 
seemed to me an age, he returned to report tliat no trace 
could he find of them; so again I started him off in 
another direction. Feeling the situation was becominj; 
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serious, and expecting that the Afghans, encouraged by 
our inaction, would certainly attack us, 1 thought it 
advisable to make a forward movement ; but the attitude 
of the 29th was not encouraging. 1 addressed them, and 
expressed a hope that they would now by their behaviour 
wipe out the slur of disloyalty which the firing of the signal 
shots had cast upon the regiment, upon which Captain 
Channel*,* who was just then in command, stepped forward, 
and said he would answer for the Sikhs ; but amongst the 
Pathans there was an ominous silence, and Channer agreed 
with me that they did not intend to fight. I therefore 
ordered Channer and his subaltern, Picot, to advance 
cautiously down the slope with the Bikhs of the regiment, 
following myself near enough to keep the party in sight. 
1 had not gone far, however, before 1 found that the 
enemy were much too strongly placed to be attacked 8uc> 
cessfully by so few men ; accordingly 1 recalled Channer, 
and we returned to the position at the top of the hill. 

My orderlies t during this little episode displayed such 
touching devotion that it is with feelings of the most pro- 
found admiration and gratitude 1 call to mind their self- 

* Now Major-General Chainier, V.(\, C.B. 

1 1 bad six orderlies attached to me — two Sikhs, two Gurkhas, and 
two Pathans. The Sikhs and Gurkhas never left me for a day during 
the two years 1 was in Afghanistan. Tho Pathans behaved equally 
well, but they fell sick, and had to be changed more than once. 'When- 
ever 1 emerged from iiiy tent, two or more of the orderlies appeared 
and kept close by me. They had always good information as to what 
was going on, and I could generally tell whether there as likely to be 
trouble or not by the number in attendance ; they put themselves 
on duty, and decided how many were required. One of the Gurkhas 
is since dead, but the other and the two Sikhs ber\ ed with me after- 
wards in Burma, and all three now hold the high position of Subadar 
in their respective regiments. 
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Bacrificing courage. On this (ae on many other occasions) 
they kept close round me, determined that no shot should 
reach me if they could prevent it ; and on my being hit 
in the hand by a spent bullet, and turning to look round 
in the direction it came from, 1 beheld one of the Sikhs 
standing with his arms stretched out tr 3 ring to screen me 
from the enemy, which he could easily do, for he was a 
grand specimen of a man, a head and shoulders taller than 
myself. 

To my great relief, on my return to the edge of the 
hollow. Adams met me with the good tidings that he had 
found not only the lost troops, but the Native Infantry 
of the rear portion of the column, and had ascertained that 
the elei>hants with the guns were close at hand. 

Their arrival was most opportune, for the enemy had 
been reinforced, and, having discovered our numerical 
weakness, were becoming bolder ; they charged down the 
hill, and were now trying to force tlieii way up to our 
position, but our Mountain guns were quickly brought 
into action, and under theii cover another attempt was 
made to drive the Afghans from their position. The 23rd 
Pioneers, under the command of Colonel Currie, the two 
front companies led by Captain Andeison, moved down 
the slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick wood at 
the bottom of the dell ; when they reappeared it was, 
to mj great disappointment, on the WTong side of the 
hollow : they had failed in the attack, and Anderson and 
some men had been killed. The enemy's position, it was 
found, could only be reached by a narrow causeway, which 
was swept by direct and cross fires, and obstructed by 
trun’ s of trees ‘ nd ?• series of b rrif«d ’ 
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It was evident to me that under these circumstances the 
enemy could not be cleared out of their entrenchment 
by direct attack without entailing heavy loss, which I could 
ill afford and was most anxious to avoid. I therefore re- 
connoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way round the 
hill. On our left front was a sheer precipice ; on the right, 
however, I discovered, to my infinite satisfaction, that we 
could not only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but 
could get almost in rear of the Peiwar Kotal itself, and 
threaten the enemy’s retreat from that position. 

At this juncture I was further cheered by the arrival of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Perkins and Major McQueen, \Yho, with 
the 5th Punjab Infantry, had worked their way up the 
steep mountain-side, in the hope of getting near I 0 the 
Peiwar Kotal and co-operating with mo. They were, how- 
ever, checked by the deep ravine I have l)efore described, 
and guided by the sound of firing, pushed higher up tlie hill. 
They brought me word that the Artillery left in camp had 
opened fire on the kotal soon after daybreak, and had suc- 
ceeded in silencing two of the enemy’s guns ; that oui* 
Infantry had crept up within 1,400 yards of the kotal, but 
were mot by such a destructive fire that they could not 
advance further : that Brigadier-Greiieral Cobbe had been 
severely wounded, and that Colonel Barr^’^ Drew had 
assumed the command. Perkins also gave me the useful 
information that he had observed on his W’ay up a spur from 
which the kotal position could be fired upon at a distance 
of 1,100 yards. To this spot I ordered Lieutenant Sherries, 
who had succeeded poor Kelso in command of the Mountain 
battery, to take his guns, and I asked Perkins to return and 
tell Drew to press on to the kotal, in the hoi)e that Sherries’s 
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fire and the turning movement I was about to make would 
cause the enemy to retreat. 

I sent the 29tli Punjab Infantry back to the Spingawi 
to protect the 'wounded. I left the 2nd Punjab Infantry in 
the position 'we had up till now ])een occupying, and I took 
McQueen’s regiment with me. 

A few rounds from the Mountain battery, and the fact 
that their rear was threatened and their retreat about 
to be cut off, soon produced signs of wavering amongst 
the Afghans. Their Artillery fire slackened, their Infantry 
broke, and about 2 i).m. Drew and Hugh Gough found it 
possible to make a move towards the Peiwar Kotal. Gough 
was the first to reach the crest, closely followed by Lieu- 
tenant Brabazon, his orderly officer, and a fine plucky Dogra 
named Birbul. They were soon joined by some hundreds 
of Turi levies collected by AVatcrtield and by the Hth Foot. 
Another body of levies under Major l^dmer,* who had 
done good service by making a feint nn the right of the 
Afghan position, arrived about the same time. Plunder 
w^as of course the sole object of the Turis, but their 
co-operation at the moment was useful, and helped to swell 
our small numbers. The enemy having evacuated their 
stronghold and retreated by the Alikhel road, abandoning 
in their headlong flight guns, waggons, and baggage, were 
pursued by Hugh Gough, whose Cavalry had by th^s time 
come up. 

The Peiwar Kotal w'as not visible from the route we had 
taken, but just ])efore daylight had quite gone 1 could make 
out with the aid of my telescox)o a large body of Afghans 
moving towards tlie Shutargardan, which made me feel 
♦ Nom' Major-General Sir Arthur Palmer, K.C.ll. 
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quite satisfied that the enemy’s position was in our 
poBseBsion. 

Night overtook us before we could reach the kotal, and 
as everyone was thoroughly tired out, having been hard at 
work since 10 p.m. the night before, with but little food, I 
thought it better to bivouac where we were, on the southern 
slope of the Sika Earn mountain. It was hardly a pleasant 
experience lying on the ground without even cloaks at an 
elevation of 9,000 feet, and with the thermometer marking 
twenty degrees of frost ; but spite of cold and hunger, 
thoroughly content with the day's work, and with my mind 
at rest, I slept as soundly as 1 had ever done in the most 
luxurious quarters, and I think others did the same. At 
any rate, no one* that I could hear of suffered from that 
night’s exposure. 

We continued our march at daybreak, and reached the 
kotal in an hour. 

The examination of the enemy’s position was very 
interesting. It was of enormous natural strength, the 
dispositions made for its defence were most complete and 
judicious, and the impossibility of taking it by other than 
a turning movement was proved beyond a doubt; it 
extended from the Spingawi to some commanding heights 
nearly a mile south of the Peiwar Kotal ; thus having 
a fi'ont of about four miles facing due east. From right 
to left the position ran along a lofty and rugged range 
of mountains, clothed with dense pine-forests. Towards 
the eastern side the range was precipitous, but descended 
on the west by a succession of upland meadows to the 
valley of the Hariab ; it was crossed by only two roads, 
viz., the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals, at a few other points 
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there were paths, but too narrow and precipitous for the 
passage of troops. 

The Peiwar Kotal is a narrow depression in the ridge, 
commanded on each side by high pine-clad mountains. 
The approach to it from the Kuram valley was up a steep, 
narrow, zigzag path, commanded throughout its entire 
length from the adjacent heights, and diihcult to ascend on 
account of the extreme roughness of the road, which was 
covered with large fragments of J'ocks and boulders. Every 
point of the asccmt was exposed to lire from both gims and 
rifles, securely placed behind breastixorks constructed of 
pine-logs and stones. At the top of the pass was a narrow 
plateau, which was again commanded from the thickly- 
wooded heights on each side, rising to an elevation of 500 
feet. 

The Afghan Commander had been quite coniident of 
success, and was only waiting ior reinfoi'cement^ to attack 
our camp; hut these reinfoivements hd nol arrive until 
the afternoon of the Ist December, just tcu) late for him 
to carry out his intention. He had under his command 
eight Begular regiments of the Afghan army, and eighteen 
guns; while these numbers were augmented by hordes of 
neighbouring tribesmen, who were only too glad to respond 
to the cry of a jahad against the inlidel, firmly believing 
that as true believers them cause would he victorious. 

Our loss at the Peiwar was not great — ‘2 officers and 
18 men killed, and 3 officers and 75 men wounded. The 
Afghans suffered much more severely, besides leaving in 
our possession all their guns, with quantities ot ammu- 
nition '»nd oth<»i warlike ^'tores 
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Pbrgeivino that further pursuit of the enemy would be 
useless, 1 decided to halt a few days to admit of our over< 
taxed transport bringing up supplies and tents, and to 
arrange for the occupation of the Pciwar position during 
the winter months. But I considered that my work 
would be incomjdote if we stopped short of the Hhutar- 
gardan Pass. Moreover, it was very desirable that we 
should investigate this route, and, if possible, get into 
friendly communication with some of the sections of the 
Ghilzai tribe. The Jajis, through whose territory the first 
part of the road ran, now showed themselves to be as 
well disposed as the Turis ; they readily brought in 
supplies, and volunteered to labour for us, and from the 
information obtained the political ofiicera, the inhabitants 
of the Ilariab valley seemed equally anxious to be friendly. 
The dislodgment of the Afghan army by a much smaller 
force, from a position they had themselves chosen, had 
evidently had a salutary effect. 

As soon as I had leisure, I inquii-ed from Colonel Gordon 
whether he had been able to discover the men who had 
fired the signal shots on the night of the 2nd, and whether 
he did not think that the Pathan Native officers ou^^ht to be 
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able to point out the offenders, Gordon replied that he 
suspected the Jemadar of the Pathan company knew who 
the culprits were, and that one soldier had confessed to 
firing the second shot ; moreover, he told me that eighteen 
Pathans had left the regiment during the fight. On 
receiving this Unpleasant information, 1 assembled a 
Court of Inquiry, with orders to have the proceedings ready 
for my consideration by the time I returned from the 
Shutai’gardan. 

Having despatched the sick and wounded to Kuram 
and made all necessary arrangements, 1 marched on the 
(5th December to Alikhel, twelve miles on the road to 
the Shutargardan. Before stnrting, 1 issued an order 
thanking the troops for the efforts they had made to ensure 
success, and 1 had the honour of communicating to them at 
the same time a congratulatory message from the Queen.* 

We reached the foot of the Sliutarga»*dan on the 8th, 
and reconnoitred to the toj) of the pasF llie next morning. 
This point was 11,000 feet above the sea, commanded a 
fine view of the Logar valleys and 1 discovered fi’om it 
that there was nothing between us and the immediate 
vicinity of Kabul to prevent a force moving rapidly on that 
place. 

* ‘ From tub Vicehoy, I^audui , to Glnekaij Kobbkts. 

‘ Vtth 1)4 ct mhcTj 1878. 

*1 have uuieh pleoBure in coinunini«‘:iting to ^ou and the force under 
your cuiumand the following telegram joBt received from Her Majesty, 
and desire at the same time to add my warm congratulations on the 
success achieved. Message begins : "I ha\e received the news of the 
decisive victory of General Roberts, and the splendid behaviour of my 
brave soldiers, with pnde and satisfaction, though 1 must ever deplore 
the unavoidable loss life. Pra> inquire after the wounded in my 
name. May we continue to receive f^od nows .” ' 
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We returned to Alikhel on the 10th. Captain Eenwick 
was placed in political charge, and Colonel Waterfield, as a 
temporary arrangement, remained there also with a battery 
of Artillery and two regiments of Punjab Infantry, for the 
purpose of establishing friendly relations with the neigh- 
bouring tribesmen. 

From Alikhel there were said to be two roads leading to 
Kuram, besides the diihcult path over the Peiwav Eotal ; 
and as it was of great importance to gain a knowledge of 
an alternative line of communication, in view of further 
trouble, I detei’mined to explore one of them, choosing that 
which appeared to be the shortest, and which 1 heard had 
been used some time before by an Afghan Moimtain battery. 
This route was described as practicable for camels, and ran 
through lands belonging to tribes whose headmen were 
with me, a fact which should, I thought, ensure our being 
free from attack. 

1 left Alikhel on the 12th December, taking with me 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, a wing 72nd Highlanders, the 5th 
Gurkhas, and the 2Brd Pioneers. The route lay for four 
miles along the banks of the Haidab stream, a tributary of 
the ivuram river, through a valley which gradually narrowed 
into a thickly- wooded ravine, three miles long; at the end 
of this ravine the road, turning sharjily to the left, ascended 
till it reached an open grassy plateau, on which stood the 
hamlet of Hapari. Tlie inhabitants turned out to welcome us, 
bringing supplies, and ap 2 )earirjg so friendly that I settled 
to halt there for the night. I had been warned, however, 
by the malika of some of the villages we had passed through 
in the morning, that we should probably be attacked on the 
march the next day, and that a detile which lay at the other 
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bide of a mountain over which we had to cross would be 
particularly dangerous to us. I determined, therefore, to 
send on troops that evening to occupy the pass over this 
mountain, and to start the baggage off long before day- 
break, BO that it should be out of the way of the main 
body, which >vould also have to march at an early hour in 
order to reach the kotal before the tribesmen had time to 
collect. 

This could have been accomplished \Aitliout difiiculty, but 
for the machinations of our false friends in the village, who 
directed on to the precipitous path we hud to ascend a 
stream of w’ater which soon tunied into a sheet of ice, and 
when I arrived on the spot 1 found the road blocked by 
fallen animals vainly struggling to regain their fooling. 
This caused so much delay that it was nearly noon before 
the last camel had got over the pass. 

The descent on the other side was scau-oly less difficult, 
though free from ice. "VVe drojiped feel in the first 

tw'o miles, down a way which can onl^' be described as a 
ruined staircase, with tlio steps missing at intervals, ending 
in the defile agaijist the* dangers of which we had been 
warned. This doffle was certainly a nasty place to be 
caught in, being five miles long, and so narrow that the 
camels’ loads struck against the rocks on either side ; and 
it was impossible to move flanking parties aloiig tiie cliffs 
above, as they w'ere intersected b\ wide chasms running 
back for long distances. 

It was important to secure the exit from this gorge with- 
out delay, and for this purpose I pushed on four companies 
of the 23rd Pioneers, and in supporl, when the ravine 
l)egan to widen out a little, I hurried on the Highlanders 
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and tho Mountain battery, leaving the Gurkhas to protect 
the baggage and bring up the rear. 

We only got possession of the exit just in time. The 
Pioneers, by occuj)ying commanding positions on either 
side of the opening, effectually checkmated several large 
bodies of armed men who were approaching from different 
directions, and whose leaders now declared they had only 
come to help us ! Later on we discovered still more formid- 
able gatherings, which doubtless would have all combined 
to attack us, had they been in time to catch us in the 
ravine. 

The tail of the column was followed and much liarasHcd 
by the enemy ; but they wore kept at bay by tbe steadiness 
of the gallant Gurldias, and so successful were they in safe- 
guai’ding the baggage, that, although many of the drivers 
ran auay at the first shot, leaving the soldiers to load the 
animals as well as defend thorn, not a singlo article fell into 
the hands of the tribesmen. The regiment lost throe 
men killed, and (’a 2 )tain Pouell and eleven men wounded. 
Captain Goad, of the Transport Department, was also 
badly hurt.^ 

On Goad being knocked over, Sergeant Greer, of the 
72nd Highlanders, assisted by three privates^ picked him 
up, and having placed him under cover of a rock, they 
turned their atteaition to tho enemy. They were only four 
against large numbers, but by then* cool and steady use of 
the Martini-Henry rifle, which had shortly l)efore been 
issued to the British soldiers in India, they were enabled to 
hold their ground until help arrived, when they succeeded 
in carrying the W'ounded officer away. 

* TJoth oflirpiN of their wnurds soon ftcrw rds 
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1 had observed in the advance on the Peiwar Kotal the 
skill and gallantry displayed by Sergeant Greer, and noted 
him as a man htted for promotion. His distinguished con- 
duct in rescuing and defending Goad confirmed me in my 
opinion, and I accordingly recommended him for a com- 
mission, which, to my great gratification, Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to bestow upon him. 

That night we halted at the village of Keria ; thence the 
route was easy enough, so, leaving the troops to rest and 
recover from the last hard march, I rode on to Kuram, 
where there was much to be done. 

The ejectment of the Afghan ruler of Khoat and the 
exploration of that valley formed, it will be remembered, 
part of the programme given to me to carry through, and 
it was very debirable that this bervice should bo completed 
before the winter rains set in. Peace and order now reigned 
in Upper Kuram and in the neighbourhood of the Peiw'ar ; 
but there was a good deal of excitement in the lower part of 
the valley and in Khost, our line of communication was 
constantly harassed by raiders, convoys were coiitiimally 
threatened, outposts lired into, and telegraph-wires cut. 
The smallness of my force made it difficult for me to deal 
with these troubles, so 1 applied to the Commandcr-m-Chief 
for the wing of the 72ud Highlanders left at Kohat, and 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry at Thai to be ordered to join me 
at Kuram. At the same time 1 moved up No. 2 Moun- 
tain Battery and the 28th Punjab Infantry, sending the 
29th Punjab Infantry to take the place of the 28th at 
Thai. 

1 was greatly hampered by want of transport. Arrange, 
ments had to be made for sending the sick and wounded, 
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aB well as the captured guns, to Kohat (the sight of the 
latter, 1 fancied, would huA^e a good effect on the tribes 
in our ^:ear) ; but hard work, scarcity of forage, and 
absence of supervision, had told, as was to be expected, 
on animals in bad condition at the outset. Mules and 
camels died daily, reducing our all too small numbers to 
such an extent that it was with considerable difficulty the 
convoy was at last despatched. 

From the first I foresaw that want of transport would be 
our greatest difficulty, and so it proved ; very few suxiplies 
could be obtained in die vicinity of Kuram ; the troops at 
Kohat had been draAving on the adjacent districts ever since 
October, so that the jiurchasing agents had every day to go 
further away to x)rocure necessaries, and consequently an 
increased number of animals were required for their con- 
veyance. My Conimissary-Genenil reported to me that only 
a few days* provisions for the troops remained in hand, and 
that it Avas imi)ossibIe to lay in any reserve unless more 
transport could be [wovided. About tins reserve I was very 
anxious, for the roads might soon become temporarily im- 
passable from the rising of the rivers after the heavy rain 
to be exjjected about Christmas. Contractors Avere des- 
X)atched to all x)arts of the country to procure camels, and 
I suggested to Government that x)ack-bullocks should be 
bought at Mirzapur, and railed up country, AA’hich sugges- 
tion being acted upon, the danger of the troops having to go 
hungry was Avarded off. 

The treacherous soldiers of the 529th Punjab Infantry had 
now to be dealt with — a necessary, but most unpleasant, 
duty. A perusal of the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry 
r ti fied -me that the two men wlio discb«,rrred their rifies 
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during the night-march, the Jemadar of their company who 
failed to report their criminal action, and the eighteen who 
deserted their colours during the engagement, should all be 
tried by Court-Martial, 

The prisoners were found guilty. The sepoy who fired 
the first shot was sentenced to death, and the one who dis- 
charged the second to two years* imprisonment with hard 
labour ; the court, recognizing a possibility that the latter, 
being a young soldier, might have loaded and fired without 
intending treachery, gave him the benefit of the doubt. 
The Jemadar was awarded seven years’ transportation, and 
the eighteen deserters terms varying from ton years to one 
year. 

It was with deep regret that I confirmed these several 
sentences, but it was necessary that a deterrent example 
should be made. Treachery was altogether too grave a 
crime to bo lightly dealt with, and dosei lions amongst the 
Pathans were becoming of much too frequent occurrence, 
particulaidy as the deserters invariably carried away with 
them their rifies and ammunition. 

The effect of these sentences was most salutary; there 
was not a single desertion subsequent to the Court-lMartial 
for more than a year, although during that time the 
Mahoinedan poi'tion of my force were severely tried by 
appeals from their co-religionists. 

On Christmas Eve authentic intelligence was brought to 
me that, on hearing of the defeat of the Afghan army, Sher 
Ali, with the members of the llussian Mission then at 
Kabul, had fled to Turkestan, and that his son, Yakub 
Khan, had been released from prison, and had assumed the 
r^ns of (rovernment 
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About this time, also, Sir Samuel Browne, who was a 
Jalalabad, received a letter* from the Amir, in which he 
announced his intention of proceeding to St. Petersburg to 
lay his case before the Czar and obtain the aid of Eussia. 

Sher All’s disappearance and Yakub Khan’s assumption 
of authority suggested new possibilities to the Viceroy, who 
at once instructed Major Cavagnari, the political officer 
with the Khyber column, to communicate, if possible, with 
Yakub Kkan, and ex^^lain to him that our quarrel was with 
Sher All alone, that he might rest assured of the friendly 
disposition of the British Government toTvards him per- 

* ‘Fkom Amik Shek All Khan to the Ofwoeks of the 
nniTiMi Goveknmext. 

'Be it known to the olticers of the Uritish Government that this 
suppliant before God never supposed, nor wished, that the matters [in 
dispute] between you ami m,vself sliould como to this issue [literally, 
“ should come out from the curtain ’]. or that the \eil of fiiondship 
and amity, which lias for many yours }>eeu upheld between two iiei^h> 
hours and adjoining States, should, without any cause, be thus drawn 
aside. 

* And since you have iH'guii tlie (piarrol ami hostilities, and have 
advanced on Afghan territory, this suppliant before Ood, with the 
unanimous consent and ad\ice of all the nobles, grandees, and of the 
army in Afghanistan, having abandoned his troops, his realm, and all 
the possessions of his crown, has departed with expedition, accompanied 
by a few attendants, to St. Petersburg, the capital of the Cmr of 
Bussia, where, before a congress, the wliole history of tlic transactions 
between myself and yourselves will be submitted to all the Powers [of 
Europe], If ,>ou have anything in dispute with mo regarding State 
affairb in Afghanistan, you should institute and estahlibh ^ our case at 
St. Petersburg, and state and explain what you desire, £*o that the 
questions in dispute between ns may be made known and clear to all 
the Powers. And surely the side of right will not b{‘ overlooked. If 
your intentions are otherwise, and you entei^tam hostile c.nd vindictive 
feelings towards tlio people of Afghanistan, God alone is their Protector 
and real Preserver. Upon the course of action here above stated this 
suppliant before God hn.ft ri^< olved **<Tid decided.' 
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Bonallj, and that, unless he took the initiative, hostilities 
would not be resumed. 

Before proceeding to Kuram, I invited all the Turis 
and Jajis who had afforded us assistance to meet me in 
durbar that they might be suitably rewarded. A goodly 
number responded to the invitation, and were told, in 
accordance with the instructions I had received from the 
Government of India, that they would henceforth be under 
British protection ; that no Amir of Afghanistan should 
ever again be permitted to tyrannize over them ; that 
while they would be expected to live peaceably, neither 
their religion nor their customs would be interfered with ; 
that roads would be made and markets established, and 
that whatever supplies they could provide for the use of 
the troops would be lil)erally paid for. 

After this I started for Khost, accompanied by Colonel 
Wateriield, the i)olitical ofdcer. 

The column I took with me consisted oi the squadron of 
the 10th Hussars, 200 of the 72nd Highlandei's, a wing of 
the 6th Punjab Cavalry, the 21at and 28th Punjab Infantry, 
and Nos. 1 and 2 Mountain Batteries. The corps were so 
weak that their total strength only amounted to 2,000 
men. 

We reached Matun, the name given to some three villages 
grouped round a small fort in the centre of tlie valley, on 
the 6th January, 1879. The Afghan Governor, with whom 
1 had been in communication, met me and arranged to 
surrender the fort, on condition that his personal safety 
should be guaranteed, and that he should be allowed to go 
either to Kabul or India, as he might desire. 

About half a mile from the fort I baited the coliimn, <>.nd 
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taking a small escort of the 10th Hussars, 1 rode on with 
the Governor, who invited me with my staff into his house. 
While tea was being handed round, the Governor (Akram 
Khan by name) warned me that we should be attacked, and 
that he could do nothing to prevent it, having only some 
200 local militia and no regular troops. He further said 
that the inhabitants of the valley were not directly opposed 
to the British Government, and, if loft to themselves, would 
give no trouble ; but he doubted their being able to resist 
the pressure put upon them by a large number of tribesmen 
who had collected from the adjacent districts, attracted by 
the smallness of the force, which they believed ‘ had been 
delivered into thoir hands.’ 

This intelligence showed me I must be prepared for a 
scrimmage, so 1 ordered the camp to be pitched in the 
form of a square as compactly as possible, with the trans- 
port animals and impedimenta in the centre, and strong 
piquets at the four angles. Cavalry patrols were sent out 
as far as the broken and hilly nature of the ground would 
permit, and everj" endeavour w’as made to ascertain the 
strength and whereabouts of the enemy, but to no pur- 
pose : the enemy were invisible, and the patrols reported 
that they had come across numbers of peaceable-looking 
husbandmen, but no one else. 

The night passed off quietly, but when advancing day 
made them visible, multitudes of tribesmen were descried 
collecting on the slopes of the neighbouring hills. Some 
friendly Natives were sent to ascertain their intentions, 
foUow'ed by a Cavalry reconnoitring party, when suddenly 
a number of camel-drivers and mule-men, who had gone to 
the nearest villages to procure fodder for their animals. 
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came rushing back to camp in the wildest terror and excite- 
ment, declaring that the enemy seemed to rise as if by 
magic out of the ground, and that several thousands were 
already in the village. No doubt some of these were ‘ the 
peaceable-looking husbandmen * the imtrols had encountered 
the previous day. I now became somewhat anxious, not only 
for the safety of the reconnoitring party, which appeared 
to be in danger of being cut off, but for that of the whole 
force ; such a mere handful as wo were compared to the 
numbers ari'ayod ag<iinst us. 

Vigorous action was evidently necessary. Accordingly, 
1 ordered all the availalde Cavalry (only 70 men of the 
10th Hussars, and 155 of the 5th Tunjab C'aviilry), under 
Colonel Hugh Gough, to follow the reconnoitring party in 
case of their being so hard pressed as to liave to retire, 
and Captain Hwinley's Mountain battery, with six com- 
l)anieB of the 2Hth Punjab Infantry, under Colonel Hudson,* 
to move out in support. Colonel Drew I left in charge of 
the camp, with 200 Highlanders, the 2l8t Punjab Infantry, 
and a Mountain liattery. I myself joined Gough, who, by 
dismounted tire and several bold charges, notwithstanding 
the diihcult nature of the groimd, succeeded in driving 
the enemy to the highest ridges, over w’hich Hw^inley's 
well-directed tire eventually foiced them to retreat. 

Heavy firing was now heard in the direction of our camp, 
and I hurried back, taking wdth me a troop of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry. 1 found that during my absence Drew had been 
attacked on two sides; he had been able to prevent 
the enemy from coming to close quarters, but they were 

♦ The late Lieutennnt-General Sir John Hudson, K.C.ll., who died 
as Gomiuander>in-('hic{ of the Boinbiiy Arm\. 
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Btill hovering about at no great distance, and 1 thought it 
advisable to clear them away by moving out against them 
with all the troops at my disposal. As we approached, 
they disappeared with their usual I'apidity ; the 6th Punjab 
Cavalry, however, got in amongst some of them, and we 
returned to camp with 100 prisoners, 500 head of cattle, 
some Bheei>, and a large quantity of grain. 

The tribesmen, however, had not been sufficiently punished 
to prevent a repetition of the attack, probably with largely 
increased numbers ; so 1 ordered the destruction of the 
hamlets nearest us, in which they bad been sheltered 
and some of our camp followers had been murdered. 

The next night a most unfortunate occurrence took place, 
resulting in the death of six of our prisoners; but it was just 
one of those things which could hardly have been foreseen 
or guarded against, and for which, however lamentable, no 
one was to blame. The headmen of the particular Waziri 
tribe to which the captives belonged bad been summoned 
during the day, and told that the men would be released 
on payment of a sum of fifty rupees each. The money 
was paid down at once for a certain number, who were 
immediate!}^ set free ; but there was not quite enough 
for all, and the headmen went off to procure what w^as 
required for the ransom of the I'emaindor. Soon after 
dark, however, some of the enemy* were discovered creep- 
ing up the banks of a nulla at the back of the camp, where 
the unransomed men were detained under a guard ; the 
nearest sentry instantly fired, and the piquets all round 
took up the firing, thinking that another attack on the 

No doubt friends of the prisoners, who had come to help them to 
escape. 

VOT, TT 
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camp had commenced. At the sound of the first shot the 
prisoners all jumped to their feet, and, calling to each 
other to escape, attempted to seize the rifles belonging 
to the guard, upon which the Native ofticer in command 
(a Path an like themselves) told them that if they per- 
sisted in trying to escape, they would be shot. His words 
had no effect, and to prevent his men being overpowered, 
he gave the order to fire. Six of the prisoners were killed 
and thirteen wounded. It was a most regrettable affair, 
but a Court of Inquiry decided that the Native officer had 
no option, and completely exonerated the guard from acting 
with undue seveiity. The wounded w'ere, of course, 
taken to our hospital, and well cared for by our 
Doctors. ♦ 

The remainder of our sojourn in Khost was not marked 
by any incident of i)articnlar interest. We marclied to the 
end of the valley, and made t\ (*areful survey of it and of 
the surrounding hills. 

The instructions I received with regard to Khost w^ere, to 
occupy the valley and dislodge the Afghan administration 
therefrom. To ray great chagrin, the smallness of my force 
made it impossible for me to give effect to these inbtructions 
as I could have wished. To have remained in Khost under 
the circumstances would luve been to court disaster ; the 
numbers of the enemy were daily increasing, and it would 

* This occurrence was made great capital of by the auti war party 
at home. A member of the House ot C'ommons, in commenting upon 
it, said that ^some ninety prisoneis, who had been taken, had been 
tied together with ropes’; that *on their making some attempt to 
escape they were set upon, and many of them slaughtered m their 
bonds’; and that *the dead, the living, the d>ing, and the wounded 
were left tied together, and lying in one confused mass ot bodies.* 
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hrtve been impossible to hold our own. It was, however, 
of great importance, if practicable, to retain some control 
over the valley, a peculiarly productive district, which, if 
left alone by us, I feared would become a centre of 
dangerous intrigue against any settled government in 
Kuram. Accordingly I determined to try how' placing 
Khost in charge of one of our own Native ofticials would 
answer, and I selected for the position Shahzada Sultan 
Jan, a Saddozai gentleman of good birth, and a Sunni 
Mahoniedan in religion, who, I thought, would be a 
2 frrnoiia (frata to the Khostwals, and, if supported by some 
Native levies, and associated in his administrative duties 
with the chief malihn of Khost, would be more likely to 
hold his own than anyone else 1 could place there This 
was, however, a more experiment, and I did not disguise 
from myself that its success was very doubtful; but it 
was the only way in which J could attempt to carry out 
the orders of Government, my hands being so completely 
tied by paucity of troops. I had no fear for the Shahzada’s 
personal safety, and I felt that, if in the end I should be 
obliged to abandon Khost altogether for the present, it 
could later, if necessary, be easily re-occupied with a some- 
w’hat larger force. 

Having decided on the course to be adopted, I held a 
durbar, which w’as numerously attended, and addressed the 
people of Khost in much the same way I had spoken to the 
Turis in Kuram, expressing a hope that they would support 
the Shahzada*s authority until a more permanent form of 
government could be established. 

On the 27th January we left Khost and made one 
march ; the next day I halted, so as to be near the 
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Shahzada in case of need. Tlie intelligence brought to 
me that evening satisfied me that my experiment would 
not answer, and that without troops (which I could not 
spare) to support the newly- established authority at first 
starting off, we could not hoi)e to maintain any hold over 
the country; for though the Khostwals themselves were 
perfectly content wdth the arrangements I had made, they 
could not resist the tribesmen, uho directly our backs were 
turned began to show their teeth. Accordingly, I decided 
to bring the Shahzada away wdiile 1 could do so without 
trouble. I marched back to Matun the next morning 
with 1,000 men (Cavalry and Infanlry) and tour Mountain 
guns. We found Sultan Jan in anything but a happy 
frame of mind, and quite ready to come away. So having 
formally made the }fiace over to the maliha, w'o started 
on our return journey. As wo departed, a collection of 
our tribal enemies (about 3,000) who had been watching 
the proceedings took the opportunit\ to attack us; but 
two w'eak B(iuadrons of Cavahy, skilfully handled b}’ Hugh 
Gough, kept them in chock, and we reached camp without 
further molestation. 

The next day, the last of January, wo returned to Hazir 
Pir in Kuram. There 1 received a visit from Sirdar Wali 
Mahomed Khan, brother of Sher Ali, who w^as accompanied 
by several leading men of the Logar valley, some of whom 
were of great assistance to me a few months later. Wali 
Mahomed was a man of about fifty years of age ; he had 
a pleasing countenance, of the same Jewish type as the 
majority of the Afghan nation, but he had a weak face and 
was evidently wanting in character. He told me that he 
had fled from Kabul to escape tlie vengeance of his nephew. 
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Yakub Khan, who attributed his long imprisonment by his 
father to the Sirdar’s influence. Sir Samuel Browne and 
Major Cavagnari, on the Khyber line, were conducting all 
political negotiations with the Afghans, so I passed Wali 
Mahomed Khan on to them. 

During the month of February my time was chiefly em- 
ployed in insi^ecting the roads and the defensive posts 
which my talented and indefatigable Chief Engineer was 
constructing, examining the arrangements for housing the 
troops, and looking after the transport animals and Com- 
missariat depots. No more military demonstrations were 
necessary, for the people wore quietly settling down under 
British rule. Convoys were no longer molested nor tele- 
graph wires cut ; but 1 had one rather unpleasant incident 
with regard to a war Corresiwiident, which, until the 
true facts of the case were understood, brought me into 
disrepute with one of the leading London newspapers, the 
reiu’esentative of which T felt myself compelled to dismiss 
from the Kuram Field Force. 

Judging from his telegrams, which he brought to me to 
sign, the nerves of the C^orrespondent in question must have 
been somewhat shaken by the few and very distant shots 
fired at us on the 28t}i November. These telegrams being 
in many instances absolutely incorrect and of the most 
alarming nature, wero of course not allowed to be despatched 
until they had been revised in accordance with truth ; 
but one, evidently altered and added to after I had 
countersigned it, was brought to me by the telegraph 
master, I sent for the Correspondent, who confessed to 
having made the alterations, not apparently realizing that 
he had done anything at all reprehensible, but he promised 
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that he would never do such a thing again. This promise 
was not kept; telegrams appeared in his paper which I 
had not seen before despatch, and which were most mis- 
leading to the British public. Moreover, his letters, over 
which I could have no control, and which I heard of for the 
first time when the copies of his paper arrived in Kuram, 
were most subversive of the truth. It was on the receipt 
of these letters that 1 felt it to be my duty to send the too 
imaginative author to the rear. 

No one could be more anxious than I was to have 
all details of the campaign made public. I considered it 
due to the people of Great Britain that the press Corre- 
siK)ndent8 should have every opportunity for giving the 
fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
while the army was in the field, and I took s^)ecial pains 
from the first to treat the Correspondents with confidence, 
and give them such information as it wa© in uiy power to 
afford. All I required from them in return that the 
operations should be truthfully rei)ovted, and that any 
Correspondent who did not confiiio himself to the recording 
of facts, and felt himself competent to criticize the conduct 
of the campaign, should be careful to acquaint himself 
with the many and varied reasons which a Commander 
must always have to consider before deciding on any fine 
of action. 

What to my mind was so reprehensible in this Corre- 
spondent’s conduct was the publication, in time of w^ar, 
and consequent excitement and anxiety at home, of in- 
correct and sensational statements, founded on information 
derived from irresponsible and uninformed sources, and 
the alteration of telegrams after they had been counter- 
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signed by the recognized authority, the result of which 
could only be to keep the public in a state of apprehension 
regarding the force in the held, and, what is even more to 
he deprecated, to weaken the confidence of the troops in 
their Commander. It was satisfactory to me that my 
action in the matter met with the fullest approval of 
the Viceroy. 

About this time my column was strengthened by the 
arrival of the Contingent provided by the Punjab Chiefs, 
under the command of Jlrigadier General John Watson, 
iny comrade of the Mutiny days. The Contingent consisted 
of 808 (’avalry, and 2,685 Infantry with 13 guns, which 
were placed in position along the line of communication, 
and proved of great use in relieving the Begular army of 
escort duty. The senior Native officer with the Punjabis 
was Bakshi Ganda Sing, Commander -in -Chief of the 
Patiala army, a particularly handsome, gentlemanly Sikh, 
with whom I have ever since been on terms of friendly 
intercourse. 

Towards the end of February I paid a visit to Kohat, 
where my wife met me ; we spent a week together, and I 
had the pleasure of welcoming to the frontier that grand 
regiment, the f)2nd Highlaiiders, which had been sent up to 
be in readiness to join my column in the event of an 
advemce on Kabul becoming necessary. 
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CIIAI’TEE XLVm. 

I WAS informed by the Viceroy’s Private Secretary in the 
beginning of March that, unless satisfactory arrangements 
could soon bo come to with Yakub Khan, an onward move 
would have to be made. Accordingly 1 now set about pre- 
pai'ing for such a contingency, 

Sher Ali had died in Afghan Turkestan on the 21 st 
February, and, in communicating the event to the Viceroy, 
Yakub Khan wrote that he was anxious matters might 
be so arranged that * the friendship of this God-granted 
State with the illustrioub British Government may remain 
constant and firm.' 

The new Amir was told in reply that Lord Lytton was 
prepared to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of 
peace, and for the restoration of a friendly alliance between 
the two Governments, provided that his Highness re- 
nounced all claim to authority over the Khyber and Michni 
Passes, and the independent tribes inhabiting the territory 
directly connected with the main routes leading to India ; 
that the district of Kuram from Thai to the crest of 
the Shutargardan Pass, and the districts of Pishin and 
Sibi, should remain under the control of the British 
Government; that the foreign relations of Afah 
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Bhould be conducted in accordance the advice and 
wishes of the British Government ; and that British officers 
should be accredited to the Kabul Government, and per- 
mitted to reside at such places as might hereafter be 
decided upon. 

Yakub Khan’s reply was not altogether satisfactory. He 
agreed to British officers being deputed to Afghanistan on 
the understanding that they should reside in Kabul, and 
abstain from interference in State affairs ; but he declined 
to renounce his authority over the Khyber and Michni 
Passes and the tribes in their \dcinifcy, and refused to 
consent to Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi being placed under 
British protection. 

The Viceroy now determined to try what a personal 
conference between the Amir and C’avaguari could effe<‘t 
towards a settlement of these vexed questions, so in answer- 
ing the Amir Cavagnari was directed to convey a hint that 
an invitation to him to visit Kabul might be i)roductive of 
good results, and to point out that the places we desired 
to occupy were looked upon as GBsential to the permanent 
security of the Indian frontier. The Amir replied, ex- 
pressing his readiness to receive Cavagnari in his capital, 
and laying stress on his determination to regulate his 
future conduct in strict conformity with his professions of 
loyalty, but begged that he might not be called upon to 
cede any portion of his territory. 

Hardly had this letter, dated the 20th Mfirch, been 
received, than a proclamation addressed by Yakub to the 
Khagianis, a tribe which had been giving much trouble, 
was intercepted and brought to C’avagnari; in it the 
Amir praised and complimented the Khagianis for their 
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religious zeal and fidelity to himself. He exhorted them 
to have no fear of the infidels, against whom he was 
about to launch an irresistible force of troops and Ghazu^ 
and wound up as follows : ‘ By the favour of God, and in 
accordance with the verse “ Verily God has destroyed 
the powerful ones,” the whole of them will go to the 
fire of hell for evermore. Therefore kill them to the 
extent of your ability.' A curious commentary this on the 
Amir's protestation of loyalty. 

Notwithstanding this piece of treachery, it was decided 
not to break off negotiations, and Yakub Khan was in- 
formed by Cavagnari tliat a Mission would proceed to 
Kabul so soon as the necessary arrangements could be 
made for its reception. At the same time Lord Lytton 
himself wrote to the Amir, telling him that, as he was 
willing to receive an Envoy, Cavagnari would be deputed to 
visit Kat>ul, and communicate unreRer\’edly with him upon 
the (piestions at issue between the two States. 

1, personally, was not at all satisfied that the time had 
come for negotiation, for 1 felt that tlie Afghans had not 
had the sense of defeat sufficiently driven into them to 
convince them of our strength and ability to punish 
breach of treaty, and, therefore, that a peace made now, 
l>efore they had been thoroughly beaten, would not be a 
lasting one, and would only end in worse trouble in the 
near future. The Afghans are an essentially arrogant and 
conceited people ; they had not forgotten our disastrous 
retreat from Kabul, nor the annihilation of our army in the 
Khurd Kabul and Jagdalak Passes in 1841, and believed 
themselves to be quite capable of resisting our advance on 
Kabul. No great battle had as yet been fouaht ; though Ali 
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Masjid and the Peiwar Kotal had been taken, a email force 
of the enemy had been beaten by Charles Gough's brigade, 
near Jalalabad, and a successful Cavalry skirmish had 
occurred near Kandahar, the Afghans had nowhere suffered 
serious loss, and it was not to be wondered at if the 
fighting men in distant villages, and in and around Kabul, 
Ghazni, Herat, Balkh, and other places, still considered 
themselves undefeated and capable of defying us. They 
and their leaders had to depend for information as to recent 
events upon the garbled accounts of those who had fought 
against us, and it was unlikely they would be shaken in 
their belief in their superiority by such one-sided versions of 
what had occurred. On many occasions 1 had been amused, 
in listening to Afghan conversation, to find that, while they 
appeared thoroughly conversant with and frequently alluded 
to their triumphs over us, they seemed to know nothing, or 
had nu recollection, of Sale's successful defence of Jalalabad, 
or of Pollock’s victorious march through the Khyber Pass 
and the destruction by him of the chief bazaar in Kabul. 

My ideas about the negotiations being premature were 
freely expressed to Colonel Colley,* Lord Lylton’s Private 
Secretary, who paid me a visit in Kuram at this time, and 
had been a constant correspondent of mine from the 
commencement of the war. Colley, however, explained to 
me that, right or wrong, the Viceroy had no option in the 
matter; that there was the strongest feeling in England 
against the continuance of the war ; and that, unless the 
new Amir proved actively hostile, peace must be signed. 
He expressed himself sanguine that the terms of the 
treaty which Cavagnari hoped to conclude with Yakub 
* The late Major-General Sir Geow^e Colley, K.C\B. 
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Khan would give ub an improved frontier, and a permanent 
paramount influence at Kabul, the two points about which 
he said the Viceroy was most anxious, and to which he 
asBigned the first place in his political programme. Lord 
Lytton foresaw that, whatever might be the future policy 
of the tw^o European Powers concerned, the contact of the 
frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in Asia was only a 
matter of time, and his aim was to make sure that the 
contermiuoiiB line, whenever it might be reached, should 
be of our choosing, and not one depending on the exigen- 
cies of the moment, or on the demands of Russia. 

The Native agent (Bukhtiar Khan), who was the bearer ot 
the Viceroy’s and C’avaguari's letters to the Amir, reached 
Kabul at the moment when the Afghan officials who had 
accompanied Sher Ali in his flight returned to that })lace 
from Turkestan. Counsel was held with these men as to 
the manner of receiving the Britisli Mission ; but there was 
an influential military party averse to peace, and the Amir 
was strongly advised to abandon the English alliance and 
trust to Russia. Upon hearing this, our agent l^ecame 
alarmed for the safety of the Mission, and being ai)pre- 
hensive that Vakub Khan would not have the powder to 
protect its memlters from insult, he suggested to the Amir 
that he should visit our camp instead of the British Mission 
coming to Kabul, a suggestion which was ultimately adopted, 
the Viceroy considering that it was infinitely the best arrange- 
ment that could be made. 

On the 8th l^lay the Amir arrived in Sir Samuel 
ISrowne’s camp at Gandamak, thirty miles on the Kabul 
side of .lalalabad, and on the 26th, owdng to the tact 
and diplomatic skill of Louis Gavagnari the Treaty of 
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Gaiidamak was signed, and bo ended the first phase of 
the second Afghan war. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Yakub Khan agreed to 
the cession of territory considered necessaiy by us, and 
bound himself to conduct his foreign policy in accordance 
with the advice of the British Government ; while, on 
our side, we promised to support him against external 
aggression. It was further arranged that a British repre- 
sentative, with a suitable escort, should reside at Kabul 
that the Amir should in like manner (if he desired it) 
depute an agent to the Viceregal Court ; that British 
agents with sufficient escorts should be at liberty to visit 
the Afghan frontiers whenever, in the interests of both 
countries, it was considered necessary by the British 
Government ; that there should be no hindrance to British 
subjects trading peaceably within the Amir’s dominions; 
that traders should be protected, the transit of merchandise 
facilitated, and roads kepi in good order; that a line of 
telegraph should be constructed from India to Kabul, at the 
expense of the British, but under the protection of the 
Afghan Government ; and that an annual subsidy of six 
lakhs of rupees should be paid to the Amir and his 
successors. 

The Khyber column was now withdrawn, with the 
exception of two brigades, and orders were sent to the 
Kandahar column to prepare to withdx^aw on the 1st 
September, the earliest date at which the tioops could 
safely march through the Bolan Pass. I was told to stay 
where 1 w^as, as Kuram, by the Ircaty conditions, was to 

* Kabul was expressly selected by YiUcub Khan as the place where 
he wished the Kmbassv to reside. 
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remain under our control and be administered by the British 
Government, 

On the 24th May I held a parade in honour of the Queen*B 
birthday, at which 6,460 officers and men were present.* 
They were thoroughly fit and workmanlike, and being 
anxious that the tribesmen should see what grand soldiers 
I had at hand should an advance be necessary, I invited 
all the neighbouring clans to witness the display. The 
Afghans were seated in picturesque groups round the flag- 
staff, when suddenly, as the first round of the fru-de-joie was 
tired, they started to their feet, thinking that treachery was 
intended, and that they were caught in a trap: they took 
to their heels, and we had considerable difficulty in bring- 
ing them back, and in making them understand that the 
firing which had so upset their equanimity was only a sign 
of rejoicing on that auspicious anniversary. By degrees 
they became assured that there wss no thought of taking 
an unfair advantage of them, and at the conclusion of 
the ceremony they w^ere madeiiappy b}’ n present of sheep. 
In the afternoon an impromptu rifle meeting was got up. 
I'he matchlock men could not hold their own against our 
good shots armed with Martini-Henry rifles, a fact which 
evidentlj*^ greatly impressed the tribesmen, some of whom 
then and there came forward and promised that if I should 

* At tliih parade 1 liad the gront ph'tienro i)i decorating Captain 
Cook with the Victoriit CrosR, and Subadar Ragobii Nagarkoli, Jemadar 
Pm rod Khatri, Nati\o Doctor Hankar l)asB. and fi\e riflemen of the 
flth Gurkhas, with the Order of Merit, for their gallant conduct on 
the attack on the Spingawi Kotal, and during the passage of the 
Hangior deflle. It was a happ> circmnstance that Major Galbraith, 
who owed iuR life to Captain Cookes intrepidit> , and Major Fitz-Hugh, 
whose bfe was Ba\ed by Jemadar (then Havilda**! l^irsoo Khatri, should 
both have been present on the parade. 
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be required to advance on Kabul they would not oppose 
me. 

I took advantage of our improved relations with the 
Afghans, consequent on the ratification of the treaty, to 
enlarge our geographical knowledge of the passes which 
lead from Kuram towards Kabul, and the independent 
territories in the neighbourhood. The presence of the 
troops, no doubt, had something to say to the cheerful 
acquiescence of the tribesmen in these explorations, which 
they appeared to look upon as the result of a wish to 
make ourselves acquainted with the country assigned to 
US by the treaty, and having, to use their owm expres- 
sion, lifted for us the purdah (cui'tain) of their country, 
they became most friendly, and took a curious pleasure 
in pointing out to us the j)objts of defence at which 
they would have opposed us, had we been advancing 
as enemies. 

Tow'ards the end of Juno 1 heard from Lord Lytton 
that he wished me to be one of the military members 
of a (Commission of Inquiry into exmy expenditure and 
organization w^hich w^as about to be convened at Simla, 
if I thought I could be spared from my post at Kuram. 
The people of the valley had by this time settled down 
so contentedly, and the tribesmen showed tliemselves so 
peacefully disposed, that I thought I could safely leave 
my post for a time, before returning to take up my 
abode in the neighbourhood for some years, as I hoped 
to do, when my appointment as Frontier Commissioner 
should have received the sanction of the authorities in 
England. 

Meanwhile, however, some temporary arran^^ement was 
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necesBary for the administration of Kuram, and I wrote to 
the Foreign Secretary (Alfred Lyall), pointing out my views 
upon the subject. 

Seeing how much could be done with these wild people by 
personal influence, and how ready they were to submit to 
my decisions wluui disputes arose amongst them — decisions 
at times litei-ally given from the saddle — 1 was very adverse 
to their being handed over to some official who, from his 
training, v.ould not be able to understand dealing out 
the rough-and-ready justice ^^hich alone was suited to these 
la^\leBS beings, and who could not imagine any question 
being properly settled without its having undergone the 
tedious process of passing through the law cijurts. Such a 
rule would, I knew, disgust a people accustomed to decide 
their quarrels at the point of the sword — a people to whom 
Jaw and order had l>t'en hitherto unknown, and must be dis- 
tasteful, until they had had time to reali'^o their heneiicial 
effects. Profitable employment and juditMous management 
would in time, no doubt, turn them into peaceful subjects. 
Friendly intercourse had already done much towards this 
end, and tribes who for generations had been at feud 
with each other now met, wlien visiting our camp, on 
common ground, without (much 1 think to their own 
astonishment) wanting to cut each other's throats. What 
was turther required, I conceived, was the opening up of 
the coiintr 3 ' b}* means of roads, which would facilitate 
intercommunication and give remunerative employment to 
thousands who had hitherto lived by phmder and blood- 
shed. 

In answering my letter, the Foreign Secretary informed 
me that the future of Kuram would lie settled wh^n T 
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reached Simla, whither I was to proceed so soon as T had 
seen the British Mission across the frontier. 

On the 15th July Major Cavagnari, who had been 
selected as ‘ the Envoy and Plenipotentiary to His Highness 
the Amir of Kabul/ arrived in Kuram, accompanied by Mr. 
William Jenkins, of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 

Hamilton, V.C., Surgeon-li[ajor Kelly, 25 Cavalry and 50 
Infantry of the Guides Corps. I, with some fifty officers 
who were anxious to do lionour to the Envoy and see the 
country beyond Kuram, marched wdth Cavagnari to within 
live miles of the crest of the Shutargardan l*aBS, where 
we encamped, and my staff and I dined that evening with 
the Mission. After dinner I was asked to propose the 
health of Cavagnari and those with him, hut somehow I 
did not feel equal to the task ; I was so thoroughly 
depressed, and iny mind was tilled with such gloomy 
forebodings as to the fate of these fine fellows, that 1 
could not utter a word. Like many, others, I thought 
that peace had been signed loo quickly, before, in fact, we 
had instilled that awe of us into the Afghan nation which 
would have betui the only reliable guarantee for the safety 
of the kfission. Had w^e showm our strength by marching 
to Kabul in the first instance, whether opposed or not, and 
there dictated the terms of the treaty, there would have 
been some assurance for its being adhered to ; as it was, I 
could not help feeling there was none, and that the chances 
were against the Mission ever coming back. 

Cavagnari, however, showed no sign of sharing niy fore- 
bodings ; he and his companions w^ere in the best of spmts ; 
he spoke most hopefully of the future, and talked of a tour 
he hoped to make with me in the cold weather along the 
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northern and western frontiers of Afghanistan- Other 
matters of intense interest to us both were discussed, and 
before separating for the night it was arranged that Mrs. 
(!!avagnari should either join him in Kabul the following 
spring, or come and stay with my w’ife and me in Xuram, 
where I had already laid the foundations of a house 
near the beautifully situated village of Hbalufzan. 

Early next morning the Sirdar, who had been deputed 
by the Amir to receive the lirission, came into camp, and 
soon we all started for the top of the pass. We had gone 
al>out a milo, when we were joined by an escort of Afghan 
Cavalry, dressed something like British Dragoons, with the 
exception of their head-gear, which consisted of the dis- 
carded helmets of the old Btmgal Horse Ariillery. They 
wore mounted on small, useful -looking horses, nnd were 
armed with smooth -])on‘ ear))iut‘s and fttOnirx (Native 
swords). 

As w'e ascended, curiously enough, we came across a 
solitary magpie, which I should not have noticed had not 
(^avagnari pointed it out and begged me not to mention 
the fact of his having seen it t(» liis wife, as she would 
he sure to consider it an unlucky omen. 

On reaching the Afghan camp, we were received in a 
large, tastefully decorated tent, where tea was served, 'and 
we were afterwards conducted to the toji of the mountain, 
where carpets W'ere spread and more tea passed round, 
w^hile we gazed on the fine vmw of the Logar valley which 
stretched out beneath us. 

On descending to the camp, we were invited to partake of 
dinner, seiwed in Oriental fashion on a carpet spread on the 
ground. Everything was done most lavishly and grace- 
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fully, and nothing was omitted that was calculated to do 
US honour. Nevertheless, 1 could not feel happy as to the 
prospects of the Mission, and my heart sank as I wished 
Cavagnari good-bye. When we had proceeded a few 
yards in our different directions, we both turned round, 
retraced our steps, shook hands once more, and parted for 
ever. 

I did not delay at Kuram ; there was nothing to keep me 
there, and the prospect of getting back to my belongings 
and to civilization, now that all active work was at an end, 
^^a8 too allui’ing to be withstood, Mj" wife met mo at the 
foot of the Hills, and wo drove up to Simla together. I 
was greeted by Lord Lytton and many kind friends most 
warmly, and had the gratification of hearing that 1 had 
been made a and that I had l)een accorded the 

thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

I was soon deep in the work of the Army Commission, 
vhich met for the first time under the presidency of the 
Hon. Sir Ashley Eden,^ K.C.S.I., on the 1st August. The 
heavy loss to the revenues of India, consequent on the 
unfavonrahle rate of exchange, rendered extensive reduc- 
tions in public expenditure imperative, and the object of 
this Commission was to find out how the cost of the army 
could be reduced without impairing its efficiency. 

Very little was done at the first meeting, and at its close 
Eden confessed to me that he did not at all see his way, 
and that he was somewhat aghast at the difficulties of the 
task before the Commission. To me it seemed clear that 
the maintenance of a separate army for each presidency, 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, was at the root of the evils 

♦ Lieutenant-0 o\ ernor of Bcno^al. 
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it was our duty to consider and try to reform; and I 
promised the President that, before the Commission again 
assembled, I would prepare a scheme which might form a 
basis for them to work upon. 

I considered it an anachronism, since railways and 
telegraphs had annihilated distance, to keep up three 
(Commanders - in - Chief, and separate departments, each 
having an independent head, in the three different iiresi- 
dencieb. I put my ideas on paper, and Eden announced 
himself in favour of my scheme, w'hich substituted for the 
three prefaidential armies four arm 3 ^ corps, all subordinate 
to the C^ommander -in- Chief in India. Portions of my 
recommendation began to be carried into effect directly 
they had received the haiiction of the authorities in 
England— such as the anialgaination of the Comnusharial, 
Pay, Ordnance, and Stud departments — but it was not 
until April, 1805, si\teen years after the pT'oposal had been 
recommended by the (lovernment of lodia, and although, 
during lhal period, four snccessive Viceroys, each backed up 
by a unanimous Council, had declareil themselves strongly 
in favour of the change, that the linibhing touch was 
given to the now organization, by the abolition of the 
offices of Coiunianders-m-Chiof of Aladras and Bombay, and 
the creation of four Army Corps, namely, the Punjab, the 
Bengal, the kfadras, and the Bombay, each commanded 
by a Lieutenant-General. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

My wife and I thought and talked much over our new 
life on the frontier, to which we both looked forward with 
gi'eat interest and pleasure, but, before entering upon 
it, w'c settled to go home for a time to place our boy Jit 
school and see our friends, and we were arranging our 
plans accordingly, when suddenly our ‘castles in the air* 
were dashed to the ground by a rutliless blow from the hand 
of Fate, and the whole of India, the whole of the civilized 
world, was struck with grief, horror, 'and indignation at 
tht* awful news of the massacre at Kabul of Cavagnari and 
his gallant companions. 

Throughout tlie month of August telegrams and letters 
constantly came from Cavagnari (now' a Lieutenant-Colonel 
and a K.C.B.) to the I iceroy, the Foreign Secretary, and 
myself, in which he always expressed himself in such a 
manner as to lead to the belief that he was perfectly 
content with his position, and felt himself quite secure ; 
and in his very last letter, dated the 30th August, re- 
ceived after his death, he wrote ; ‘ I personally believe 
that Yakub Khan will turn out to be a ver^*^ good ally, 
and that we shall be able to keep him to his en- 
gagements.* His last telegram to the Viceroy, dated 
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the 52nd September, concluded with the words, ‘ All w^elL* 
Cavagnari mentioned in one of hib letters that the 
Afghan eoldierb were hiclined to be mutinous, and in 
another that ii dispute had arisen in the bazaar betwroen 
them and the men of the British escort, but at the same 
time he expressed his confidence in the Amir’s ability and 
determination to maintain order; I could not, however, 
help being anxious about Cavagnari, or divest myself of 
the feeling that he might be over-estimating Yakub 
Khan’s power, even if Ills Highness liad the will, to 
protect the Mission. 

Between one and two o’clock on the morning of the otli 
September, I was awakened by my wife telling me that 
a telegra^jh man had been w^andering round the house and 
calling for some time, but that no one had answoiod him.* 
1 got up, went downstairs, and, taking the telegram from 
the man, brought it up to my dressing-room, and o])ened 
it ; it proved to be from Captain C’oiioU} , Political Officer at 
Alikhel, dated the -Jth September. I’lie contents told me 
that my w'orst fears — fears 1 had hardly acknowledged to 
myself — had been only too fully realized. The tel(‘gram 


* Oni Johiladiii (Tliil/ai. who sjivh he ih in Sir Louis t’a\agn.fi*rs 
<‘eret semeis lias nrn^ed in liot hnste from KaUil, and solemnly 
states that .'\estorda^ inorniiig the lipsidcne> was altiickti b\ tliree 
regiments who had mutinied for their pa;\, the;> hiMiig guns, and 
being ]oinod by a portion of six other legiuients. The Kiubass> and 
escort were defending thcniBelvea when lu left about noon ^ eatcrda,\ . 
1 hope to receive further newa’ 

I was paralyzed for the moment, but was roused by my 
wife calling out, ‘What is it? Is it bad news from Kabul?’ 


* There ,urc no such thinr^s as bolls or knockers in India. 
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She had divined my fears about Cavaguari, and had been 
as anxious about him as I had been myself. I replied, 
'Yes, very bad, if true. I hope it is not.* But I felt it 
was. I woke my A.D.C., and seiit him off at oiice to 
the Viceroy with the telegram. The evil tidings spread 
rapidly. 1 was no sooner dressed than Mr. Alfred Lyall 
arrived. We talked matters over, I despatched a tele- 
gram^ to Captain Conolly, and we then went off to Lord 
Lytton. ; 

Early as it was, 1 fouixd the Council assembled. The 
gravity of the situation was thoroughly .appreciated, and 
it was nnanimously decided that, should the disastrous 
report prove to be true, tro02)s must proceed to Kabul ^^ilh 
the least possible delay to avenge or, if hai)pily incorrect 
or exaggerated, to support the Mission. 

Sir Samuel Browne’s force had been broken up. Sir 
Donald Stewart was in far-off Kandahar, and his troops 
Imd, all but a small number, loft on their return mai'ch to 
India ; the Kuram force was, therefore, the only one in a 
l)ositiou to reach Kabul quickly, and J was ordered to 
})roeeed at once to Kuram and resume my command. 

As a preliminary measure, Brigadier-General Massy, 
who had been placed in tem2)orary command during my 
absence, was directed to move troops to the Shutargardan, 
where they were to entrench themselves and await orders. 


* LoHe no time luid spore no money to ubltiln vcliabK inforiiiotion 
of what 18 Roing on in Kabul, and keep me C 0 Ji&tantI,\ informed by 
urgent telegrams. I am in liopes that Jelaladin's report will turn out 
to be greatly exaggerated, if not untrue. As, however, hiu intelligenee 
Ik sure to spread and cause a certain amount of oxeitHiient, warn 
(xoneral Mossy and Mr. Christie (tlic Political Cfficer in Kuram) to be 
on tb ^ ’ 
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while Stewart was directed to stop all regiments on their 
way hack to India, and himself hold fast at Kandahar. 

During the day further telegrams were received confirm- 
ing the truth of the first report, and telling of the MiBsion 
having been overwhelmed and every member of it cruelly 
massacred ; and later Captain Conolly telegraphed that 
messejigers had arrived from the Amir bringing two letters 
addressed to me giving his version of what had occurred. 

During the few hours I remained at Simla I was busily 
engaged in discussing with 8ir Frederick Haines the 
formation of the Kabul Field Force,* as my new command 
was designated, and the many iniporluiit matters which 


* Tljc Kabul PieUl Forct‘ was (■oiii])os('d as follow ^ : 

\RTlLLMn 

LiiwiUnaut'Coluiud ]^. Tj. (aordon, I’ouiniandinj' 

('aptaiu J. yy. Tiiffc, \i1jutant. 

y A., lloval Horsi* Artillery, Ma]('i C. ii dhaiii. 

(i/Ji. Itoyfll ArtiQeiA, jVFmjoi S\iliu‘y 

No. 1 (Kohat) Moimtriin Ibitti i v ifuur ^juiis), Captain Morgan. 
No. '2 (Dcraj/it) Muimtuiii Battury (foui <4unst, (’aptuirt SAviiilc>\. 
Two (.latliiif; guns, (\ipt.im Ilioadioot. 

Knoinkkks* 

Lit lilouant-Colonel JR. IVrknn, C Jl., ooiumandnig. 

Lieutenant F. Spratt. Adjutant. 

('aptain Woodthorpo, 11. E.. m uluugo of sui\eymg. 

('iiptain Stratton. t22nd llnginit'nt, in rluiigi' of signalling. 
Lieuteuiuit F. IKirn-Murdovb. U.Ij., Uos.vl Lngmeei Park. 

(’ ayvlio . 

Hiigttdicr-fltuerftl \V. J). Mas^.N, couiiimiiding. 

Liouteiiaiit J. 1*. Jkaba/on, lOtU Hussarw, Brigadi Major. 

IHli IdUncers. Lieutenant -Colonel It. b. Cleland. 
oth Punjab Casalry, Major B. ^^illisuns. 

12tb Bengal Cavalry, Major Green. 

14tU Bengal T ,ancer6, Lieutenant-f'oloncl Bobs. 
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had to be considered. More troops had to be hurried up, 
for it would be necessary to hold Kuram in strength while 
I moved on to Kabul, and, as communication by the 
Shutargardan could not be depended upon after December, 
on account of snow, the Khyber route ’would have to be 
opened out. 

At the commencement of the last year’s campaign my 
anxiety had been so largely increased by having been 
given officers totally inexperienced in \sar to fill the higher 
posts ill the Kuram column, that I did not hesitate to press 
upon tJie Coininander-in-Chief, now that I had a far more 
difficult operation to carry through, the importance of my 
senior officers being tried men on whom I could implicitly 
i*ely ; and I succeeded in getting for the command of my 
two Infantry brigades Herbert Macpherson* and T. 1>. 
Baker, t the Viceroy’s ^Filil ary Secretary, botli of whom had 

Isr Jn^ASTUY nitlbADh.. 

Hrig»(her-Gt»ni^rdl 11. Mtu-phorson, (Ml., V.(\, fommuiuling. 

Captain G. de C. Moilon, 6th Foot, nri«»adc-Mu]or. 

67ili Foot, Lieiiteiiiint-Colonel C. 11. Kuowlee. 

9‘2iid Hi^lilduderb, Lit'ulenunt-C’olonel G. II. Parker. 

2Htii runjab Infantry, Lieutenant' (Colonel .1. ITudHon. 

2ni> Infaktby llniGlDK. 

llrigudier-Ocncral T. 1). llaker, C.B., IHtli J’"ool, (‘ouiniandin^f. 

Captain W. (\ Farwell, 26tli Punjab Tiifaiitrv, }iri"adc‘-Mn]or. 

72nil Highlanders, Lieutcnajit-Colonel Jlrovnloii. 

5th Gurkhas, Lieuteiiunt-Ooloiiel Fit/-lliigh. 

5th Punjab Infantry, Liuutonant-(/oloii4d .1. Mucqiuu'n. 

3rd Sikhs, Lieutonaiit'Colonel G. N. Mone\. 

23rd Pioneers, LicMitenant-ColfUiel (’iirrjc*. 

♦ The late Lieutenant Gent^r.il Sir IL'rbert Jlarplievaon, K.CMl., 
who died as Comniander-in -Chief of Madrn<4. 

t The late Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B., who died as (iujirtcrmaster 
General at the Horse Guards. 
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Been a good deal of service, while the former had already 
commanded a brigade in the held. 

To the command of the Artillery and Cavalry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. Gordon and Brigadier-General Massy were ap- 
pointed, neither of whom had much experience of war. 
Gordon had served in Central India during the Mutiny, 
and Massy by his pluck as a subaltern of Infantry in the 
Crimea had gained for himself the sohriffnet of ‘Iledan’ 
Massy. But he had not sei-ved with Cavalry in the field, 
and from iny slight acijuaintance ^\ith him I could not say 
whether lie possessed the very exceptional qualities required 
in a Cavalry Commander. 

My staff had jiroved theuiKelvcs so capable and reliable 
that I hiid no wish to make an}’ change; it ^^as, however, 
materially strengthened by the addition of Colonel 
Maegregor,* as ‘Chief of tlie Staff,’ with Captain Combe, + 
10th lIuKsars, and liieuteuant Manners Smithy as Deputy- 
Assistant (^uarii*nuapter-Generals, 

Mr. H. M. Durand {i was attacJied to me as Political 
Secretary, and Major llahtings as Political Officer, in 2>la(*e 
of Colonel Watorfield, vho was hont de comlat from a broken 
leg. Hugh Gough, with the rank of Brigadier-General, 
and Major Mark Jleathoote as his assistant, were placed in 
charge of tbe lines of communication. 

Before lea\ing Simla T paid a farewell visit to Loi’d 
Lytton. I found him in a state of deop distress and 

* The late Sir (’liiu’los MaetTregor, K.l’Ji. 

\ No^v Major-Ueiioral (’ombe, C,B. 

^ t Thb pronusing young officer gi-eaily aistiiiguishod himself at 
Kabul, anil ilieci a few years afterwards of cholera. 

§ Now Sir Morliiiier iJiirand, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K., Britisli Minister 
«♦, Tehcrnn 
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depression. To a man of his affectionate disposition, the 
fate of Cavaguari, for whom he had a great perHonal regard, 
was a real grief. But on public grounds he felt still more 
strongly the collapse of the T^rission and the consequent 
heavy blow to the policy he had so much iit heart, viz., 
tlie rectification of our defective frontier, and tlie render- 
ing India secure against foreign aggression — a policy 
which, though scouted at the time by a party which later 
became all-powerful, has since been justified hy the action 
of successive Governments, Liberal and Conservative alike, 
until at the present moment our frontier is gradually 
becoiiiiiig what Lord Lytton, with his clear foresightc'dness 
and intelligent appreciation of our responsibilities and 
India’s requirements, would then have made it. 

Ill answer to my request for instructions as to the line I 
should take about our future relations with the Afghans, 
Lord Lytton said ; * You can tell them we shall novel* again 
altogether withdraw from Afghanistan^ and that those who 
help you will be befriended and protected by the British 
(Toveniriienfc.’ 

While I was with Lord Lytton, a telegram* was brought 

* TliLEGltAAr DATKD 6 tH SKrTfJMltKR, 1H79. 

From To 

('/APT AIN CoNOIiLY, PoilKIGN Slit'RKTAHY, 

AmkHKI.. Slill/A- 

'‘('Irar the Line, — Sirkai Khim, bearer of the Aiuir'b iirht letlci, 
confiniiB previous reports of disiiKter, jiikI dcHcribes liow IWulsJiali 
Kb an visited tbe spot, and hhw the dead bodies of the staff, 

and escort. Of the latter, some nine sowars are said to have been out 
getting gi'ass that day, and were not killed with Ibo rest ; defence was 
very stubborn, and loss of the Kabulis heavy, pul down at one hundred, 
or more. Finding they could not storm the place, the mutineers set 
fire to the doorway below, and, when that gave way, swarmed in 
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ill from Captain Oonolly, reporting the details of the attack 
upon the Enihaasy, as given to him by the messenger who 
had been entrusted by the Amir to deliver the two letters 
addressed to me, Tn this telegram Conolly solicited in- 
structions as to what he w'us to communicate to the Amir 
ill reply to His TlighnesB’s recpiest for aid, and inquired 
whether he was at lil)erty to make terms with one 
lladshah Khan, an influential (Ihilzai Cliief, who had come 
to Alikhei to offer his services. 

The followii’g telegram was sent in reply by tlie Foreign 
Secretary : 

* Your nOograiii Ctli. Uoply to the Aniii- at once from llii* Vicoroy that 
a Birou^ british force* under General Koberts will niMrch apeedily on 
Kabul to hi a relief, from the Shiitargardan, and tliat he Klioiild use all 
his rcsourees to co-operate with, and f.icditate. the ad\anc(* oi tlic 
trr>ops through Ills country. Y’^our proposal to subsidi/o Jbidshah 
Khan and accept his services is approved, llobcits wiil send detailed 
iitHtnictioiis.' 

Late in tlie afternoon of the same dny ^Septembor (Jth) 1 
left ftimla, accompanuMl 1)3’ ni}^ wife as far as rmballa, where 

and up to ihe upper slor^, over whelmed tlu defenders, and sucked tlie 
plnetv. 

•^liG M-eoiid h'tter was brought In another messenger, servant of tbo 
KiAlmssv Mrhintinfiar. whose story in nil but a few untnipoi taut details 
is/tlie same tia tli.it first receiverU 

‘If .in luhance on Kabul is decided on Ui ri-voiige massacre of 
^ Kmbass.v. and also to quiet surrounding Irib's, whom anv (?) action 
would tempt to bri'uk out, it appeals t(« me all-iiiipiwriiiit to secure safe 
psHhOge of tlie SJuitargavdan, and witfi tins object to subsidise lladshali 
Klian handsomely. 

‘ [have d#'tiiuiedthe Kabul messengers pending receipt of instructions 
as to the line of policy to follow , and what to coimnunicate to the Amir 
or Uadhliali Khan. Tho former in\okes our aid; the latter expresses 
himself, through bis messenger, nn\iouH to serve us. Once in Logur 
VttilcN, w'heic* tlicN have had a bmuper hanost. wc could live on the 
conn*'*> ’ 
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I found my staff waiting for me. She saw us off in the 
train, bidding us a cheery good-bye and good luck, but 1 am 
afraid the return journey must have been a sad one for her. 

Thought for the immediate future filled my mind as we 
sped on our way to the front, and not a few diflicultieH 
connected with the proposed advanco on Kabul presented 
themselves to me. My chief causes for anxiety were the 
insufficiency of transport, and the great extent of the lines 
of communication which would have to be guarded. It 
would be necessary to hold the country in strength Ij'oui 
Thai to the Shutargardan, a distance of 115 miles, until 
such time as the Khyber route could he opened, and 1 
felt that the force at my disposal (7,500 men and 2:2 guns) 
was none too largo for tlie woi’k before it, uonHidering t}j«*ii 
1 should have to provide a garrison for the Shutargardan, 
if not for other posts between tliat place and luibul. 

My Commissariat arrangements, too, caused me many 
misgivings, iai creased by the fact that Major 13adcot*k, my 
chief C/Oramissariat Officer, and Major Collett, my Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, who had afforded such valuable aid 
in Kuram, thinking the war was at an end, had taken leave 
to England. My doubts vanished, howcvei, and my spirits 
rose at the sight of my bravo troops, and (he enthubiastic 
welcome they gave mo as I rode through Kuram on the 
12 th September on my way to Alikhel. A s^dondid siurit 
pervaded the whole force; the men’s hearts were on fiiv 
with eager desire to press on to Kabul, and he led against 
the miscreants who had foully massacired our countrymen, 
and I felt assured that whatever it was possible for daunt* 
less courage, unselfish devotion, and fiirn determination 
to achieve, would be achieved by my gallant soldiers. 
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On reaching Alikhel, Captain Conolly handed to me the 
Amir'H letters,* to which I replied at once, and the next 
day, under instructions from the Government of India, 
I wTote to Tlis Highness that, in conformity with his own 

* Translation of a Li/rrKH from the Amik of Kahul to (jknkhal 
llODl'.RTS, DATED KaHUL, 8 A.M., THE HrD SErTKMDER, 1879. 

(After eoiiipliuicnts.) I'he troops wlio liii.il aHsciublod for piu at the 
Mil la JliH**ar suddcTily broke* out and stoned then' officers, and then all 
riishod to the KoMidenev and stoned it, reooivinpf in return a hail of 
bullets. Confusion and disturbance reached sucli a height that it was 
iinpossiblo to (luict it. I^coplu from Slierpur and c()n]itt,A around the 
Mala lltssar, and city peojde of all classes, poined into the Mala Hissar 
and began destroying workshops, Artillery paik, and maga/hie; and 
all the troops and people attacked the llcsidency. Meanwhile, I sent 
|)and Shuh* to help the Knvoy. On reaching the Mesideney, he was 
unhorsed by stones and siiears, and is now dying. 1 then sent Kirdar 
A'ahia Khan and my own son, the ht‘ir*upparent, with the Koran to the 
troops; but no nsi*. 1 then sent well-known Syads and MuUahs of 
eaeli class, but of no avail; up till uow% evoning, the disturbance con- 
tinues. It will be aoen how it ends. 1 am gi'ioved with this confusing 
state of things. It is almost bevond eoneeiition. iHiie follow' the 
date anil tlie Amir's seal.) 

SncoNi) IjUttkk from the Amir, dated Karfl, the 4 hi 
Meftkmijku, 1879. 

Yesterday, from 8 a.m. till evening, thousands asM-uiblod to destroy' 
the Fiinbassy. There lias boon nnicb loss of life on both sides. At 
evening they set fire to the Kosideucy. Ml yesterday and up till now, 
1 w’ith five attendants have been besieged. I have no certain new's of 
the Knvoy, w'hether he and his people have been killed in thqir 
quarters, ur been seized and brought out. Afghanistan is ruined; the 
troops, city , and surrounding country have throw'ii off their yoke of 
iillegiunce. Duud Shah is not expected torecov'er; all his attendants 
w'ore killed. 'Jlie workshops and inagazini* are totally gutted- in fact, 
my kingdom is ruined. After Qod, I look to the Gm eminent for aid 
and advice. My true friendship and honesty of purpose w’ill be proved 
as clear as daylight. By this misfortune I have lost my friend, the 
Knvoy, and also my kingdom. 1 am terribly grieved and jierplexed. 
(Here follow the date and the Amir's seal.) 

* The Conimaudor-iii -Chief of tlie Afghan aniiy. 
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special request that an English ofiicer should be deputed as 
Envoy to his court, and on condition that he would himself 
be responsible for the protection and honourable treatment 
of such an Envoy, Major Cavagnari and three British officers 
had been allowed to go to Kabul, all of whom within six 
weeks had been ruthlessly murdered by his troo 2 )S and 
subjects ; that his inability to carry out the treaty engage- 
ments, and his powerlessness to establish his authority, 
even in his own capital, having thus become apparent, 
an English army would now advance on Kabul with the 
double object of consolidating his Governmenl , should ho 
himself loyally do his best to fulfil the terms of the treaty, 
and of exacting retribution from the murderers of the British 
Hilission. But that, although His Higlincss laid great stress 
in his letter of the 4th September on the binceriiy of his 
friendship, my Government had been informed that emis- 
saries had been deBi)atched from Kabul to rouse the 
country iieople and tribes against us,, and as this action 
appeared inconsistent with friendly intentions, I considered 
it necessary for His Highness to send u confidential re- 
presentative to confer with me and explain his object. 

L had little doubt as to the truth of the report that the 
Amh was using every effort to incite the Ghilzais and 
other tribes to oppose us, and I was confirmed in my 
conviction by a Native gentleman, Nawab Ghulam Hussein 
Khan,* at one time our agent at Kabul, who told me that, 
although he did not believe that Yakub Khan had actually 
planned the massacre of the Embassy, he had certainly 
taken no steps to prevent it, and that he, Ghulam Hussein 

* Tho Kawab was on his wa3' from Kandaliar to Kabul, but on 
hearing of the massacre he came to Aiikhel. 
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Khan, was convinced that the Amir was now playing us 
false. It was, therefore, a relief to find awaiting me at 
Alikhel several of the leading men from the neighbouring 
districts, to whom I had telegraphed, before leaving Simla, 
asking them to meet me. 

These men were profuse in their proffers of assistance, 
and, although i did Jiot place a great deal of faith in 
their promises, I came to the conclusion that, notwith- 
standing Yakub Khan’s treacherous efforts to stir up the 
tribes, if I could only push on rapidly with a fairly 
strong foj’ce, I need not anticipate any O 2 )position that I 
could not overcome. Everything depended on B 2 )eed, but 
ra^ndity of movement depended on 11 le condition of the 
transport service, and my inKi)ection of the animals, as I 
passed througli Kuram, Avas not calculated to raise ho 2 )os 
of being able to make a very quick advance ; for, owing to 
continuous hard work and tho want of a staff of trained 
transport attendants, tho numbers of animals had steadily 
diminished, and those that remained were for tho mobt part 
sickly and out of condition. 

On the Ifith of September 1 issui'd a rroclamaiion,* 

* Translation ok a Pkoclamahon issuku hy MAJoR-GiflNhRAL 
Sir Km-OKKicik lioBKRTs, 

AUkhel, Hi(h Sciite tuber, 1879. 

He it known to all tLo Cliiofh .iiul tlio pooplt* of the country of Kabul 
and its dcpeiub*ncicK that, in accordiuice with the Treaty concluded in 
May, 1879, corresponding to Jamdi-ut-Akhir 1296 Hijri, between the 
two great GovemmentB, and to tho ttrnm of which His HighnesH tlie 
Amir expressed his asseiit, and agreed to tlie location of an Envoy of 
Her Imperial Majesty the Knipreas, a British Envoy was, at the special 
request of His Highnt^ss the Amir, located at the Kabul Court, and tlie 
Amir guaranteed tliat he should be treated honourably and protected. 

Witliin six weeks after the said Envoy was received at and entered 
Kabul the wiiole IhnbasbV was besieged and massacred in the very 
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copies of which I caused to be sent to the people of Kabul, 
Ghazni, and all the neighbouring tribes ; this, 1 hoped, 
would facilitate our advance, and reassure those >^ho had 
taken no part in the attack on the Residency. 1 also 
wrote a letter* to the imJil'x of the Logar valley, whose 
territory we must enter directly we had crossed the 

citadel of His Highness the Amir, who could not save or protect them 
from the hands of the soldiers and the people. From this, the lack of 
power of the Amir and the weakness of liis authority in his capital 
itself are quite apparent and niaiiifebt. For tliis reason the llritish 
troops are ad^anemfJ for the puriioso of taking a public M*ngeanco 
on behalf of the deceased as well as of obtaining satisfaction (///., con- 
solidation) of the terms entered into in the Treaty conclud(Ml. The 
British troops are entering Afghanistan for tlie purpose of strengthen- 
ing tlie royal authoiitv of His Iligliness the Amir on eondition that 
His Higlmcbs lo,^ ally uses those powers for the iiiaiiitciiuiiue of friend- 
ship and of amicable relations with the liritish Government. This is 
the only course by which the Amir’s kingdom can remain intact, and 
(by which) also the friendly sentiments and sincerity expressed in his 
letter of the 4th September, 1K79, after the occurrence of the (said) 
event enn be proved. 

For the purpose of remutiiig any doubt about the concord of the two 
Governments, tlie Amir has been addressed to depute a confidential 
agent to luy camp. The liriiisli force will not punish or injure anyone 
except the persons who have taken part or joined in the massacre of 
the Kiuhasb,\ unk^sh they olfer opposition. All the rest, the binuU and 
great, who ai e unconcornod (therein) may rest assured of this. Carriage 
and supplies of e\ (>ry description should be brought into tlie British 
camp. Full price and hire shall be paid for everything that may be 
taken. Whereas mercy and humanity are the characteristics of this 
great Goverimient, this proclamation is issued beforehand for the in- 
formation of the people at large. 

* Teaxslation of a Lktteb from Major-General Sir Fredf.hi(‘k 
Roberts to certain malika op the Louab Valley. 

From the Proclamation already issued by me, you will have learnt 
the reasons for the march of the Jiritibh troops to Kabul. Her Majesty 'h 
G overnment, by the movement of troops, intends to exact retributiuii 
for the massacre of her Embassy and to aid His Highness the Amir in 
restoring order. 

VOT. TT. 


4 *; 
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Shutargardan, and whose co-operation I was most anxious 
to obtain. On the IRth I again wrote* to the Amir, 
enclosing copies of these two documents, and informing 
him that I was still awaiting a reply to my first letter 
and the arrival of His Highness’s confidential representa- 
tive ; that I hoped he would soon issue the necessary orders 
for the furtherance of our plans, and that he might rest 
assured of the support of the British Government, 

On the li)th September matters had so far progressed 
that I was able to tell the Viceroy tliat Brigadier-General 
Baker was entrenched with his brigade on the Shutar- 
gardan, and engaged in improving the road to Kushi, the 
first halting-place in the Logar valley ; that supplies were 
being collected by means of local transport ; that 1 was 
bringing up reserve ammunition and treasure from the 
rear on Artillery waggons; and that every possible effort 
was being made to render the force mobile. 

On the 20th I received the Amir’s reply. He expressed 
regret that he w^as unable to come to Alikhel himself, but 
intimated that he w^as sending two confidential agents, his 
Mustaufi (Finance Minister), Habibulla Khan, and his 


Let all those not concerned in theuiaRsacre rest assured, provided ijo 
opposition is shown. 

His Highness the Amir, in coniniimications received by me, expresses 
his friendship, and wishes to continue amicable relations. As the 
British troops under my comtuand wLU shortly enter the Logar vaUey, 
I write to reassure you, and expect that you will inform all the residents 
of the valley not concerned in the late hateful massacre the purport of 
the Proclamation, and ^ve every asbistaiice in providing carriage and 
supplies required for the troops, for which adequate hire and payment 
will be made. I hope that after the above assurance all the headmen 
will come to meet me in my comp, where I shall bo glad to see them. 

* This letter is «iven in full in the Appendix. 
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Wazir (Prime Minister), Shah Mahomed Khan, who accord- 
ingly arrived the next day. 

At each interview I had with these gentlemen during 
the three days they remained in my camp, they impressed 
upon me that the Amir was inclined to be most friendly, 
and that his only wish was to be guided by the advice 
of the British Government. But, notwithstanding these 
])lau8ible assurances, I soon discovered that Yakub Khan’s 
i*eal object in sending these two high officials was to 
stop the advance of the force, and induce me to leave the 
punishment of the troops who had committed the massacre 
in the hands of the Afghan authorities, or else to delay us 
long enough to give time for the whole country to rise 
against us. 

As the conversations wliich were carried on at the 
meetings with the Afghan agonts are interesting, and have 
an important bearing on the subsequent proceedings, I 
give in the Appendix the notes taken at the time by iny 
Political Secretary, 

I was anxious to keep one of the Amir’s representatives 
with me, but neither of them was willing to remain, so 1 
felt bound to let them both depart, taking with them the 
following letter to the Amir : 

To Ills HiaHNKh» THK AhIR of Ki^Rl'L. 

Camj}^ AlihUel, Sepiemirt^ 1879. 

(After coinplimentK.) I linve received Your IlighneHBV tuo lottci’s of 
the 19th and 20th September (let and 2nd Shawfd), deli^ered tome 
by the hands of Your Highness's two confidential ropresentatives, 
Muntaufi Habibulla Khan and Wazir Shah Mahon led. 

I am much obliged to Tour Highness for seinUng me two suci^ell- 
known men, and of such character as the Mustaufi and the Wazir. 
They have informed me of Your Highness’s w ihlics, and I quite under- 
stand all they have told me. Tt is unfortunate that the season is ho 
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late, aud t)iat winter will soon be here ; but there is yet time for a 
British army to reach Kabul before the great cold sets in. 

Tho Viceroy of India is much cojicerned that there sliould have been 
any delay in promptly acceding to your Ilighnesb’s recpiebt for ad>ice 
aud assistance, as conveyed in Your Highness’s letters of tho 3rd and 
4th instant. It w’lis His Excellency’s earnest wish that troops should 
march on Kabul at once, so as to ensure Y^our Highness’s personal 
safety and aid Your HighnesB in restoring peace and order at your 
capital. 

Unfortunately, the want of transport, and the necessity for collecting 
a certain aiucmit of supplies, liave caused a few weeks’ delay ; it is, 
however, a source of gratification aud happiness to tlic Viceroy to learn 
that Your Highnebb’s safety is not a1» present endangered, and His 
Excellency trusts Your Highness will bo able to keep everything <piiet 
in your kingdom, until Mich time as British troops ma\ reach Kabul. 

I em glad to be able to inform Your Highiiesb that news reached nio 
yesterday of the departuj’e of a considerable force from Kandahar 
under the command of a briivo ami distinguisiied oflicer, and that a 
large body of troops, under command of Ucneral Bright, were ud- 
\auciiig rapidly from Pebhawar to Jalaliibad and onwards uin (hiiida- 
mak to Kabul. My own force will, T hopi', be in n btati' to mnrch 
before long. As Your Highness is aware, the Shutargardaii has been 
occupied for some days. Meanwhile regiiiu'nts of l^ivalry aud Infantry 
and batterioH of Artillery have reached Kuniii. to replace those I am 
taking on ivith me, and to reinforce inv ou^l column sliould a necessity' 
for more troops arise — a contingency I do not jii the least expect. 

Tho Viceroy of India, in His Excellency’s anxiety for Your High- 
ness’s welfare and safety, issued orders that each of the throe armies, 
now advancing from Kandahar, Kuram and the Khybtr, should bo 
strong enough to overcome any opposition \ our Highness’s enemies 
could possibly offer. That each is strong enough there can bo no doubj;. 

I understand that there is no one at Kelat-i-Ghil/ai or Glia/ni to 
stop the progress of the troops cn nmie from Jvand.aliar. Tlierc is no 
reason, therefore, why they should not reach Kabul in a \cry short time. 

The Kliyber tribes, having tmderstood and appreciated the Treaty of 
peace made by Your Highness with tho Bntish Government in May 
last, have unanimously agreed to assist the troops from Peshawar in 
every way, and ai'e now eager to keep the road through tho Khyber 
safe, and to place all their transport animals at the disposal of tho 
British Commander, who will thus bo euahl(><l to concentrate his force 
rapidly at Kabul. Through the kindness of Your Highness I have ex- 
periouced much less difficulty than I could ha’s e expected, and I may 
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now reasonably hope to be witli Your Highness at least as soon as 
either the Kandahar or Khyber colujnn. 

1 look forward with great pleasure to tlic meeting with Your High- 
ness, and trust that you will contmuo your kind assistance to obtain 
for me supplies and transport, 

J have carefully considered Your Higlmess’s proposal that you your- 
self should be permitted to administer just punibliiiient to the mutinous 
troops and others who shared in the treacherous and cruel atlack on 
the BriliHli Kii\oy and his small CbCort, and thus save Her Majesty’s 
troops tile troiibh'. hardship, and privation whicli must neccbsarily be 
ciicountui*od by an ad\ance on Kabul at this Beasuii of the year. J 
tlmnk Your Hijfhno'^'* most cordially, on the part of the Viceroy and 
(iovernmont of Ijidin, for this further proof of Your Higliness's friendly 
ioelmgb. Under oi’dinaiy circumstances such an oiler would be grate- 
fully and \\illin;'ly accepted, but after ^vhiil has recently occurred, I 
fetd sure that the great British nation would nut rest satisfied unless a 
British army inHi*ched to Kabul and there assisted Your Highness to 
indict such punishments as so terrible and dastardly an act deserves. 

1 ha\e forwarded Your Highness’s letters in original to tlic A'iccioy ; 
u copy of this, my reply, will be submitted by to day’s post for His 
K\cellency’s consideration. Meanwhile 1 liavo piimilied Mustauii 
liabibulla Khan and AVa/ir Shah Matiomed to take their 1 ave and 
rejoin Your Highness. 

I delay eil my own departure from Alikbel until a 
BuMciency of supplied had been collected at Kushi, and 
evrry thing 'was J’eady for as rapid an advance on Kabul as 
my limited transport would admit of ; for, so long as I 
remained behind, the people of Afglianistan could not be 
bure of my intentions, and no doubt hoped that the Amir’s 
remonstrances would have the desired effect, and iirovent 
our doing more than occupying the Sbutargardan, or 
making a demonstration toward Kushi. My crossing the 
l)ass >vould, 1 knew', be the signal for all those determined 
on opposition to assemble; it wus politic, therefore, to 
remain behind until tlie last moment. 

When all arrancements were complete, so far as was 
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possible ^yiih the means at my disposal, I issued the 
following Field Force Order : 

‘ The Government of India having decided that a force shall proceed 
with all possible despatch to Kabul, in response to His Iliglmcss the 
Amir’s appeal for aid, and with the object of avenging the dastardly 
murder of the British representative and his escort, Hir Froderick 
Roberta feels sure thai the troops under liis command will respond to 
the call with a determination to prove themselves worthy of the high 
reputation they have maintained during tin* recent campaign, 

‘ The Major-General need address no words of exhortation to soldiers 
whose courage and fortitude have been so well proved. The Afghan 
tribes ore numerous, but witliout organization ; the regular army is un- 
disciplined, and whatever may be the disparity in numbers, such foes 
can never bo formidable to British troops. The dictates of huinc^iiity 
reijuirc that a distinction should be made between the peaceable in- 
habitants of Afghanistan and the treacherous murderers for whom a 
just retribution is in store, and Sir Frederick Roberts desires to impress 
upon all ranks the necessity for treating the unolYciidiiig population 
with justice, forbearance, and clemency. 

* The future comfort and well-being of the force depend largelv on 
the friendliness of our relations with the dihtricts Irom which supplies 
must be drawn ; prompt payment is enjoined for *vll articles purchaseil 
by departments and individuals, and all dispiiti'S must be at once 
referred to a political oillccr for decision. 

‘The Major-General confidently looks forward to the successful 
accomplishment of the object of the expedition, and the estabhhhiiicnt 
of order and a settled Go^erlmlcnt in Afghanistan.’ 
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.On thf' 27 til *Sei>tember I made over tlie Kui’am command 
to J3rif;adier-0eneral T. Gordon, and set out for Kuslii, 
where Ihiker now encamped. 

Just before I fitarted I had the pleasure of \\eleomin" 
my old friend and brother officer, jMajor- General J. 
Hills, V.(’., C.B., wlio had been with Sir Donald Stewart 
as Assistant Adjutant-General from the beginniiif^ of the 
campaign, and who had, the moment he heard there was 
to be an advance on Kabul, come with all sjieed fo place 
his services at my disposal. Although I had no employ- 
ment for Hills at the time, there would be plenty for all to 
do at Kabul, and I was delighted to have so good a soldier 
with me. 

My escort consisted of the Head- Quarters of the Cavalry 
brigade, one squadron 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab (.^avahy, 
and detachments of the oth and 28th Punjab Infantry. 
We had only gone about halfvray through the pass when 
I pushed on with the Cavalry, in the hope of reaching 
the camp on the to2> before dark, and was very soon met 
by tw’enty-five men of the 92iid Highlanders, who brought 
me a note from Colonel Perkins, li.E., in command on 
the Hhutar^ardan, warning me that we w’ere sure to 
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be attacked. We had not proceeded far, when at the 
narrowest part of the defile we found the passage blocked 
by some 2,000 Afghans, and as we approached a volley was 
fired from a party concealed by some rocks on our left. 
1 was told afterwards that it was intended for me, but 
1 remained unscathed, and tlie principal medical officer, Dr. 
Townsend, who was riding on my right, and to whom I was 
talking at the moment, was severely wounded. The High- 
landers, supported by some dismounted Cavalry, cleared 
away the enemy to the north, but as they cdung to the 
2 jrecipitous hills on the south, we had to ^rait till the 
main l)ody of the escort came up, wlien they were sj^eedily 
dispersed. 

Meanwhile, a sharp little engagement liad taken place 
further up the gorge, and as we advanced we could see the 
^ enemy retiring before a detacliment of the 92iid High- 
landers, under Colour- Sergeant Hector Macdonald, and of 
the 3rd Sikhs, under Jemadar Sher IVIiihomed, a Native of 
Kabul. The manner in which the Colour- Sergeant and the 
Native officer handled their men gave me a high opinion of 
them both.* 

On the top of the Shutargardan Pass that evenuig I 
received the Amir’s reply I to my last letter, in which h^ 

* Macdonald, having subsoquently further distinguished hunself, 
was given a commission, and is now eoimnanding a regiment in the 
Egyptian Army. Sher Maliomed was rewarded with the Order of 
Merit. 

t From the Amir of Kabul, dated Kushi, 27th September, 
1879. 

(After compliments.) Your friendly letter has reached me just at this 
moment, 8 p.m., the 10th Shawal (27tli September), and opened 
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expressed his gratitude for the sympathy and support 
afforded him by the British Government, and informed me 
that he had given orders to the Governor of Jalalabad that 
the Khyber column should not meet with any opposition. 
1 was also given a letter from Sirdar Wali Mahomed Kb an, 
and several other Sirdars, professing loyalty to the British 
Government, and expressing pleasure at my approach. 
And at the same time the rather embarrassing information 
reached me that the Amir, desiring personal communication 
with me, had already arrived in General Baker’s camp 
at Kushi, attended by his son Musa Khan, a lad about 
seven years old, his father-in-law, and the Commander-in- 
Ghief of the Afghan army (Baud Shah), with a suite of 
45 members and an escort of 200 men. 


tU(‘ doors oi joN and happiiicsK on the face of niy heart marked with 
n Section. I feel porfectlv certain and confident that tlie movements 
(jf Her Imperial Majesty’s victorious troops are merely for the pur- 
pose of consolidating the foundation of iny Itingdom and strengthening 
the basis of my government. 

In truth, the sympathy of friends with friends is fitting and proper, 
mid the iiidulgeiicc and kindness of a gi’cat CTOveriimeiit to a sincere 
and faithful friend are iigreeahle and pleasing. I am exceedingly grati- 
fied with, and thankful to, tho representatives of the illustrious llntish 
(iovernnicnt for tboir expression of s^vmpatliy and their support of in} 
<*au8e. Vour friendly and wise suggestion that none of the ignorant 
tribes of Afglmuistan should oppose the 3iritisli troops, so that tho 
officers of the British Government sJiould bo the better able to support 
.and protect me, is very acceptable and reasonable. Before I received 
yi>ur letter, I had sent orders repeatedly to the Governors of Jalalabad 
and Lalpura not to let an} one oppose or resist the British troops, and 
stringent orders have again been issued to the Governor of Jalalabad 
to use his utmost endeavours and efforts in this respect. The order in 
<lucBtion to the address of the Governor of Jalalabad will be shown you 
to morrow, and sent by an express courier. 
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Although I had met with but slight opposition hitherto, 
it was evident from the secret information I received that 
the Ghilzais were inclined to be hostile, and intended to 
oppose us, and as it was important to keep open com- 
munication with Alikhel through their country, I arranged 
for the Shutargardan to be held by a Mountain battery, 
the 3rd Bikhs, and the 21st Punjab Infantry, under 
the command of Lieutenant- Colonel G. N. Money, an 
officer on whose judgment and coolness I knew I could 
rely. 

The next morning I rode to Kushi, ^^here my first inter- 
view with the Amir of Afghanistan took place. 

I cannot say that I was favourably impressed by his 
appearance. He was an insignificant-looking man, about 
thirty-two years of age, with a receding forehead, a conical- 
shaped head, and no chin to speak of, and he gave mo the 
idea of being entirely wanting in that foice of character 
without which no one could hope to go\eni or hold in 
check the warlike and turbulent people of Afghanistan. 
He was possessed, moreover, of a very shifty eye, he could 
not look one straight in the face, and from the first I felt 
that his appearance tallied exactly with the double-dealing 
that had been imputed to him. His presence in my camp 
was a source of the gravest anxiety to me. He was 
constantly receiving and sending messages, and was no 
doubt giving his friends at Kabul all the information he 
could collect as to our resources and intentions. He 
had, however, come ostensibly as our ally, seeking refuge 
from his mutinous soldiers, and whatever suspicions I 
might secretly entertain, I could only treat him as an 
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honoured guest, so long as there nothing proved 
against him. 

My first visit to Yakub Khan was of a formal character. 
Nevertheless, he seized the opportunity to urge strongly 
upon me the advisability of delaying my advance, that he 
might have time, he said, to restore order amongst his 
troops, and to punish those who had participated in the 
attack on the Embassy. I replied that my orders were 
peremptory, and that it was my duty, as it: was my de- 
termination, to press on to Kabul with all possible speed. 
Eluding that his arguments had no effect, he changed his 
tactics, and declared that he was much alarmed for the 
safety of his family, >^bom he had left in the Bala Hissar ; 
that ho had only one regiment on uliicli he could de- 
pend; that he feared when the others should hear of 
our approach they would break out and attack the 
citadel ; and that the innocent people in Kabul, not con- 
sidering it possible that a British force could get there 
so quickly, had made no arrangements to convey their 
families away. 

Feeling that anxiety for the safety of the families was 
not the true causo for the Amir’s efforts to delay us, and 
that his sole object was to gain time for the development of 
plans for opposing our advance — which subsequent events 
proved had l)een made with gi*oat care — I told him it 
was impossible to accede to his wishes, but that time w^ould 
he given for all women and children to clear out of tlie city 
if it should prove necessary to attack it. This necessity, 
however, I was most anxious to avoid, and earnestly hoped 
that our fitditinrr would he over before we entered Kabul, 
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for I had not forgotten Delhi, and I dreaded the idea of 
the troops having to force their way through narrow streets 
and crowded bazaars. 

Yakub Khan was evidently much chagrined at my 
decision. He had left Kabul hurriedly, his movements 
probably being hastened by hearing that his uncle, Wali 
Mahomed Khan, and several other Hirdars with whom he 
was at enmity, were on their way to join me. He had not 
even brought a tent with him, and, had he succeeded in 
inducing me to delay our advance, he would without doubt 
have returned to Kabul at once. As it was, he was accom- 
modated with a tent in the centre of the camp, and the 
best arrangements possible, under the circumstances, made 
for his entertainment. 

AYhen his own tents arrived, he asked leave to have them 
pitched outside camp limits. To this I (*onseutod, at the 
same time ordering that a guai’d of tlie same strength as 
my own should be detailed as his escorl, ostensibly to do 
him honour, but in reality that I might be kept informed 
as to his movements. Unwelcome guest as he was, I 
thought the least of two evils was to keep him now that 
we had got him, as his presence in Kabul would be sure 
to increase the opposition I f(‘lt certain w'e should en- 
counter. 

In response to the fears expressed by the Amir as to 
the safety of the non-combat«mts, I issued the following 
Proclamation to the people of Kabul : 


* Be it known to aU tliat the Biitibh Arnjy advancing on Kabul to 
take pobseflsion of the city. If it be allowed to do so peacefully, well 
Olid good ; if not, tlio city will be seized by foice, Thearefore, all well- 
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disposed persons, who have taken no part in the dastardly murder of 
the British Envoy, or in the plunder of the Resideney, are warned that, 
if tliey are unable to prevent resistance being offered to the entrance of 
the Britisli army, and the authority of His Highness the Amir, they 
should moke iiunicdiato arrangements for their own safety, either by 
coming to the llritish camp, or such other measures os may seem 
fit to them. And as the British Government does not make war on 
women and children, warning is given that all women and children 
should be removed from the city beyond the reach of harm. The 
British Government desires to treat all classes with justice, and to 
respect their religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting fuU retri- 
bution from offenders. Every effort \\ ill, therefore, be made to pre\ eut 
the innocent suffering with the guilty, but it is necessary thnt the iitino‘'t 
preeaution should be taken against useless oppobition. 

‘After receipt of IhisProclamation, therefore, all persons found armed 
in or about Kabul will be treated as enemies of the British Govenunent; 
and, further, it must be di 8 tinrtl 3 ' understood that, if the entry of the 
British force is resisted, I cannot hold myself responbihle for an\ acci- 
dental injury u Inch maybe done to tlic persons or property of evtii 
welbdisposed people, uho niiiy hii\c neglected this viariiing.' 

At the same time, tho matter having been brought to 
my notice by Lord Lyttoii, and bearing in my mind that 
my father had told me one of the chief causes of the 
outbreak in Kabul in 1841 was the Afghans’ jealousy of 
their women, and resentment at the European soldiers’ 
intimacy with them, I thought it well to impress upon all 
the necessity for caution in this respect by publishing the 
following Order : 

‘Sir Frederick Roberts desires General officers, and officers com- 
manding corpK, to impress upon all officers under their coiiniiand the 
necessity for constant vigilance in prcve7)ting irregularities likely to 
arouse the personal jcolouBies of the people of Kabul, who are, of all 
races, must susceptible as regards their women. 

‘ The deep-seated animosity of. tho Afghans towards the English han 
been mainly ascribed to indiscretions committed during tlio first occu- 
pation of Kabul, and the Afnjor-Geueral trusts that the same excellent 
discipline so long exhibited bv the troops under his command will 
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remove the prejudices of past years, and cause the British name to be 
as highly respected in Afghanistan as it is througliout the civilized 
world,’ 

On the 30th September (my forty-seventh birthday), all 
arrangements which it was possible for me to make having 
been completed, the Cavalry brigade marched eight miles to 
Zargunshahr, the first halting-place on the way to Kabul. 
I accompanied it, for I was informed that Wali Mahomed 
Khan and the Sirdars had arrived so far, and I could not 
let them come on to my camp so long as the Amir was still 
in it. I wished, also, to interview the Logar malikft and 
ascertain whether I could procure supplies from their 
valley. There was bread-stuff with the force sufficient for 
fourteen days, but for tlie transport of so much gi'ain a 
large number of animals was required, which could ill be 
spared, for carriage was so short that I could only move a 
little more than half the troops at one time, and instead 
of being able to march direct on Kabul with 6,000 men, a 
halt would have to be made every other day to admit of 
the animals going back to bring up the rear brigade, which 
practically meant my only having at my disposal rather 
more than half that number at any one time. How 
fervently I wished that those in authority, who never cair 
sec the necessity for maintaining transport in time of 
peace, could be made to realize the result ot their short- 
sightedness — the danger of having to divide a none too 

* It waR a matter of intfnse gratification to me that the whole time 
we remained in Afghanistan, nearly two years, not a single complaint 
was made by an Afghan of any soldier in my force having interfered 
with the women of the country. 
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large force in an enemy's country, the consequent risk 
of failure, the enormous increase of anxiety to the Com- 
mander, the delay in achieving the object of the cam- 
paign, and the additional labour to all concerned in an 
undertaking, arduous enough under the most favourable 
circumstances, in a difficult country, and under a burning 
eastern sun, even if possessed of good and sufficient trans- 
port. 

Stores had been collected at Ivushi partly by means of 
local carriage, and partly by our own animals doing the 
journey twice over from Alikhel, a distance of thirty-six 
miles. So hard pressed was 1 for transport that T had to 
make the Cavalry soldiers march on foot and lead their 
horses laden with grain — an unusual i)iece of duty, 
which w^as, however, performed with the cheerful alacrity 
which the troops of the Kabul Kield Force alwa\s dis- 
jjlayed. 

But all this is a digression. To return to my story. 
The tnaUks of Logar, gi'eatly to my relief, agreed to bring 
a certain amount of supplies ; while Wall Mahomed 
Khan and the other Sirdars were full of protestations 
of loyalty and devotion. Most of them remained with me 
all the time 1 was in Kabul, and some of them afforded 
me considerable assistance. Tlie Sirdars warned me 
to place no trust in the Amir, and enlarged on the 
treachery of his conduct, but as I knew they looked 
upon Yakub Khan as their owm deadly enemy, I accepted 
their counsel with some reservation. I was not, how- 
ever, able to feel quite at ease about the proceedings of 
my Eoyal guest, so I returned to Kushi that same evening. 
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On the Ist October the whole of the Kabul Field Force 
was assembled in the Logar valley.* 

I waited at Kubhi with the last of the Infantry until 
the morning of the 2nd. Just as 1 was leaving camp, I 
became aware that firing was going on in the direction of 
the Shutargardan, and later in the day 1 received a report 
from Colonel Money as to what had hai^pened there. 

The enemy, emboldened by the diminished numbers of 
the garrison, and undervaluing what might be accomplished 
by a small number of good soldiers, had assembled in force, 
and occupied the crest of the mountain, the only place 
from which heliographic communication with me could be 
kept up. Money very properly decided that this could 
not be permitted, and considered it best to take the 

* The foice made np ns follows 
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initiative before the enemy should become still stronger, 
BO ordered an advance. Under cover of the Mountain 
battery’s fire, Major Griffiths, of the 3rd Sikhs, with 200 
of his own men and 50 of the 21st Punjab Infantry, 
supported by 160 rifles of the latter corps, stormed the 
Afghans’ position. The assault, delivered in a most 
spirited manner, was perfectly successful. Major Griffiths, 
however, was wounded, also a signalling sergeant of the 
67th Foot and five men of the 3rd Sikhs, while the 
enemy left thirty dead on the ground, and wore pursued 
down the slope of the hill without making any attempt to 
rally. 

On the 3rd wo marched fifteen miles to Zahidabad, 
where we first came in sight of the fortified hill above 
Kabul. The rear guard was fired into on the way, and we 
had oonsidorablo difficulty in crossing the Logar rivor, as 
the water from a large irrigation cut had been directed 
back into the stream just above the ford. Our only casualty 
on this da}' was Oaptain ‘ Dick ’ Kenned\ , who was wounded 
in the hand. 

It was plain from these occurrences, and from the 
attack on the Shutargardnii, that the people generall}’ 
were not disposed to be friendlj’. From the Amir I could 
extract no information on tliis head, although lie must 
have been fully aware of the feelings and intentions of his 
subjects. He was in constant communication w'Fli Kabul, 
and was frequently being met by mounted messengers, who, 
from the haste with which they travelled, as evidenced 
by the exhausted state of their horses and the eagerness 
with which the Amir read the letters they brought, 
appeared to be the bearers of important tidings. 

46 


VOI. II 
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It may be imagined how irritating and embarrassing was 
Yakub Khan's presence, since his position in my camp 
enabled liiin to give the leaders at Kabul accurate in- 
formation as to our iiunil>ers and movements. That he felt 
])retty sure of our discomfiture was apparent from his 
change of manner, A\hich, from being at first a mixture of 
ext)‘eme iu>rdialily and cringing sei’vility, became as we 
neared Kabul distant and even haughty. 

Oti the r>ih September, one month from the receipt at 
Sinila of tlie evil tidings of the fate of the British Embassy, 
we reached tlie pretty little village of Charasia, nestling in 
orchards and gardens, with a rugged range of hills tower- 
ing aho\e it about a mile away. This range descended 
abruptly on the right U> i\ern\it tl\e exit of the Logai 
river, and rose again on its oilier side in precipitous 
^ cliffs, forming a fine gorge’" about halfway between our 
camp and Kabul city, now' only from tcji to twelve miles 
distant. 

An uncle of the Amir ^Sirdar Kek Mahomed Khan), 
and a General in the Afghan army, came out to meet 
Yakub Khan at this place ; he remained some time 
in earnest eonversution with his ne])bew', and, as he was 
about to remount his liorse, called out in so loud a tone 
tliat it was inidently meant for us all to hear, that he was 
‘ now going to disperse the troops/ 1 Very different, how- 

* Kiiowii OH tlic (iiismbed stone;. 

t KhnrUv iiftir J wjw* tu'tt Ini ut Knhu], the folhnvinff letter, nritten 
Nek Malioiiunl on the of the diij he liad been with the 

Amir, to some ptn^on vbiiom he wished to acquaint with the state of 
affairs, wat) brought to me : 

My kino I'RifcSo, — Tlu iiuth is that to-diiy, at simrise, I went to 
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ever, was the stoi'y brought to me by an escaped Native 
servant of Cavagnari's, who came into our camp later in 
the day. This man declared that preparations for fighting 
were steadily being carried on ; tliat the soldiers and towns- 
people were streaming into the arsenal and supplying 
themselves with cartridges ; that large, bodies of troops were 
moving out in our direction ; and that, when we advanced 
next day, we should certainly be opposed by a formidable 
force. The Amir, on having this intelligence communicated 
to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured me 
that all was at 2>eac6 in the city, that Nek Mahomed would 
keep the troops quiet, and that T should have no trouble ; 
but 1 was not taken in by his specious assurances. 

Now more than ever I felt the want of sufficient 
transport ! Had it been possible to liave the whole of my 
force with me, I should have advanced at once, and liave 
occupied that evening the range of hills I have described ; 
but Maephersun's brigade was still a iiiarch behind, and all 
1 could do was, immediately on arrival, to send back every 
available trans^^urt animal to bring it up. 1 pushed forward 
('avalry patrols along the three roads leading to Kabul, and 
rode out myself to reconnoitre the position in front. Jt 
was sufficiently strong to make me wish I had a larger 
force. Towards evening grou2)s of men a2)2)6ured on the 

tliii ramp, the Auiir suniinoned me. When T amvod, MuUa 

Shah Mahomed jthe Wa/irJ livHt Haul to mo, “Go hack and tell the 
people to raUe a hol,\ wav.'* I did not fuel eiiliiin about what he naid 
[or was not HatisHed with this], [butj the Amir nfterwards told me to 
go back that tery hour and roiiRo the people to a ghaza, I got back to 
Kabul about 7 o’clock, and am collecting the people. Salaam.’ 

The UAUir waa not addrcAtted^hui \t. was Kcaled with ’S.ek Midiinned'H 
seal, and there tv os no reason to doubt tls aulhctiUat^'. 
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Bkyline all round, giving unmistakable warning that the 
tribes were gathering in large numbers. 

From the information brought me by the Cavahy, and 
from my own examination of the ground, I decided to 
advance along the left bank of the river ; and to facilitate 
this movement 1 determined to seize the heights on either 
side of the gorge at daybreak, whether Macpherson’s 
brigade had arrived or not. That night strong piquets 
were thrown out round the camp, and Cavalry patrols 
were ordered to proceed at dawn to feel for the enemy. 
Lliimmc propose f mais Dieu disjHm , 
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The Cavalry having reported that the road through the 
sanp-i-naicishta gorge was impassable, I started off a party ^ 
before it was fully light on the 6th, to work at it and make 
it practicable for guns. 1 was preparing to follow with an 
escort of Cavalry to examine the pass and the ground 
beyond, when the growing daylight discovered large numbers 
of Afghan troops in regular formation crowning the hills 
that I ought to have been in a position to occupy the pre- 
ceding evening. No hurry, no confusion was apparent in 
their movements ; positions we]*e taken up and guns placed 
with such coolness and deliberation that it was evident 
regularly trained troops were employed. Very soon I 
received reports of our Cavalry patrols having been fired 
upon, and of their having been obliged to retire. 

Immediate action was imperatively necessaiy ; the 
Afghans had to be dislodged from their strong position at 
any cost, or w'e should have been surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers. Their occupation of the heights was, 

* Twenty aabrea, 9th Laneers, one wjinailron 5th Punjiih Cavalry, 
two guns. No. 2 Mountain batUTy, 284 iiSob, 92n<l Highlanders, 

‘ nd 450 rifles, 23r<l Pioiiners 
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I felt, a warning that must not be disregarded, and a 
menace that could not be Brooked. 

Behind this range of hills lay the densely-crowded city 
of Kabul, with the scarcely less crowded suburbs of 
Chardeh, Deh-i- Afghan, and numberless villages thickly 
studded over the Kabul valley, all of which were con- 
tributing their quota of warriors to assist the Eegular 
troops in disputing the advance of the British. It did 
not require much experience of Asiatics to understand 
that, if the enemy were allowed to remain undisturbed for 
a single night in the position they had taken up, their 
numbers would increase to an extraordinary extent. 

I now received a report from the rear thal the road was 
blocked, and that the progress of Macpherson’s brigade 
would certainly be opposed ; while, on the crests of the 
hills to the right and left of my camp, bodies of men began 
to assemble, who, 1 surmised (which surmise 1 afterwards 
learnt was correct), were only waiting for the sun to go 
down to make a general attack upon the camp under cover 
of dusk. 

The situation was one of great anxiety. The whole force 
with me was not more than 4,(XX) men and eighteen guns. 
The treacherous Amir and his equally treacherous Ministers 
had, of course, kept the Afghan Commander fully informed 
as to the manner in which my troops were perforce divided ; 
tlie position of every man and every gun with me was 
known ; and I feared that, as soon as we were engaged 
with the enemy, the opportunity would be taken to attack 
my weakly-defended camp and to engage Maepherson’s 
small brigade, encumbered as it was with its large convoy 
of “^tor ' "ud ‘'mmunition 
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The numbers of the enemy were momentarily increas- 
ing, BO delay would assuredly* make matters worse; the 
only chance of success, therefore, was to take the initia- 
tive, and attack the Afghan main position at once. 
Accordingly, I sent an officer with orders to the troops 
who were moving towards the gorge not to commence 
work, but to take up a defensive position until my 
plans were further developed. 1 sent another messenger 
to Macphersou, informing liiin of my intention to take 
immediate action, and telling him to keep a good look- 
out, and push on to Chai'asia wuth all possible speed, 
and at the same time I reinforced him by a squadron of 
Cavalry. 

The Afghan position formed the arc of a circle, extend- 
ing from the Hauff-i’Hamshta gorge to the heights al)Ove 
Chardeh. Both sides of the gorge were occupied by the 
enemy, as was a semi-detached hill to tlie south of it, and 
sixteen guns were observed in position. The line they had 
taken up occupied nearly three miles of country ; and 
their main position w-as the ridge, which, close to Ihe 
gorge, rose 1,000 feet above the plain, running uj) at its 
western extremity to a peak 2,200 feet high. Thence the 
line stretched along the edge of some lower heights to a 
rugged hill, the summit of which was about 1,800 feet 
above Charasia. In front of this formidable position were 
a succession of sandy hills, forming a series of easily 
defensible posts, and at the foot of these hills ran a bare 
stony belt, sloping down to the cultivated land surrounding 
Charasia and ihe hamlet of Khairobad. 

My movements and reconuaissances up till now having 
led the enemy to believe that I intended to deliver my 
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attack on their left at the sang-i-naivishta^ they were seen 
to be concentrating their forces in that direction. But this 
position could only have been carried with such damaging 
loss to UB that I determined to make the real attack by an 
outflanking movement to their right. 

The men having made a hasty breakfast, 1 despatched 
Greneral Baker in this direction, and placing at his dis- 
posal the troops noted below,'*' I entrusted to him the 
difficult task of dislodging the enemy, while I continued 
to distract their attention towards the gorge by making a 
feint to their left. 

Baker’s little column assembled in a wooded enclosure 
close to Charasia, where ho left his iield hospital and 
reserve ammunition, for the safe guarding of which I 
sent him the 5th Punjab Infantry, while he was further 
reinforced by 450 men of the 28rd Pioneers and three Field 
Artillery guns. I was thus left with only six Horse Artillery 
guns, 450 Cavalry, and between tJOO and 700 Infantry for 
the protection of the camp, where 1 w'as still handicapped 
by the presence of the Amir and his untrustworthy 
following. 

While Baker advanced to tlie left, the j)arty near the 
Bang-i-naivislita gorge, commanded by Major White, of 
the 92ud Highlanders, was ordered to threaten the pass 
and to prevent the enemy occupying any portion of the 
Charasia village, to advance within Artillery range of the 
enemy’s main position above the gorge, and when the out- 

Two Runs, No. 2 ^tountain battery, two Gatling guns, detach- 
ment 12th Bengal (Cavalry, 72n(l HighlanderB, 5th Gurkhas (800 
rifles), 5th l^injab Infantry (200 rifles), No. 7 (\«npany Sappers 

' -nd ■\rinor»* 
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flanking movement had been thoroughly developed and 
the enemy were in full retreat, but not before, to push the 
Cavalry through the gorge and pursue. 

At about 11.30 a.m. Baker's leading troops emerged 
into the open, and were immediately engaged with a crowd 
of armed Afghans, supported by a considerable body of 
Regular troops. The General now sent one company of 
the 72nd, under Captain Hunt, to turn the Afghans off a 
succession of i^eaks situated at right angles to the ridge 
they were occupyuig on their extreme right. Running 
along this ndge, and stretching across the Indiki road to 
the sandhills, the Afghan right wing held a line con- 
siderably in advance of their left 011 the hill above the 
santj-i-nainahta gorge, and one which could not easily 
be turned, for the peaks the 72iid were sent to occupy 
were almost inaccessible, and the lire from them swept 
the slopes up which our troops must advance. These 
peaks, therefore, formed the key of the position, and their 
defenders had to l>e dislodged from them at all hazards 
before anything else could he attempted. The company of 
the 72ud with much ditliculty fought their way iq), and 
gained a footing on the first peak, where they were obliged 
to pause, until reinforced by two companies of the 5tli 
Gurkhas under Captain Cook, Y.C. ; when they advanced 
all together, dealing the enemy from each successive 
point, while the remainder of the 72nd breasted the hill, 
and, under cover of the Mountain guns, attacked the 
position ill front. But the enemy were obstinate, and the 
extremely difficult nature of the gi’oiuid Bomowliat checked 
the gallant Highlanders. Seeing their dilemma Baker 
despatched two companies of the 5th Gurkhas, under Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel Fitzhugli, and 200 men of the 5tli Punjab 
Infantry, under Captain Hall, to their assistance ; while 
the 23rd Pioneers were brought up on the right, in support, 
and a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantiy echeloned in 
rear, on the left of the line. 

The engagement now became hot, and the firing fast 
and furious. My readers will, I am sure, be able to 
realize with what intense excitement and anxiety I u atched 
the proceedings. It was evident to me that little progress 
could be made so long as the enemy retained possession of 
the ridge, which the Afghan Commander apparently had 
just begun to appreciate was the real point of attack, for his 
troops could now be seen hurrying to this point, and it 
became more urgently necessary than ever to carry the 
position before it could be reinforced. At 2 p.iu. it ^^a8 
seized ; the Highlanders and Gurkhas could no longer he 
resisted ; the Afghans wavered, and then began to retreat, 
exposed to a cross-fire that effectually prevented their 
rallying. 

The brunt of this affair was l)orne by tlie 72nd, admir- 
ably led by their company ofiicers, under the skilful 
direction of Lieutenant-Colonel (’larke and his Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Murray, I closely watched their movements, 
and particularly observed one man pushing up tlie pre- 
cipitous hillside considerably in advance of everyone else, 
and apparently utterly regardless of the slioMer of bullets 
falling round him. I inquired about him later on, and 
found that he was a young Irish xudvate of the 72nd, 
named MacMahon, to whose coolness and daring \\aB in a 
great measure due the capture of this very strong j^ost. 
Her Majesty, I am glad to be able to relate, subsequently 
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rewarded this intrepid soldier by bestowing on him the 
Victoria Cross. 

The general advance was now sounded, and gallantly 
was it responded to. The main position was stormed by 
the Highlanders, Gurkhas and Punjab Infantry, each trying 
hard to be the first to close >Yith its defenders. The enemy 
fought desperately, charging down on the Gurkhas, b^ 
whom, under the leadership of Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh and his Adjutant, Lieutenant Martin, they were 
repulsed and driven over the crest ^^itll hea\y loss. 

The Afghans now took up a position some (500 yards in 
the roar of that from which they had just been dislodged, 
where they made an obstinate stand for half an liour, but 
they were again forced back on the attacking party being 
strengthened Ijy the arrival of two companies of the 02nd 
Highlanders, sent to their assistance by Major While, wdio 
had already succosafully eng<iged the Afghan loft above the 
BaHij-i-uaa'iskta gorge. As the eneni\'s advanced j)OBts on 
the hill to the south, and directh in fuuit of the gorge, 
l)revented our guns from coming within I’ange of tlieii 
position on the heights above, these posts hud to be dis- 
posed of as a preliminary to effective co-operation with 
Baker; accordingly, about noon the hill was captured In 
two companies of the 92nd, under Captain Cotton, and 
half a battery of Field Artillery was advanced to a ix)int 
whence kfajor Parry W'as able to engage tlie Afghan guns 
posted above the gorge. 

It was at this juncture, when Baker's troops, having 
carried the main position, w’ere proceeding to attack that 
to wdiich tlic enemy had retreated, that White despatched 
two comi)aiiieb of the 92nd, under (’aptain Oxley, by 
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whose timely aid the determined foe were at length driven 
from this point of vantage also. The troops followed up 
their success and advanced at the double, while our guns 
shelled the shaken masses. 

The Afghan right and centre now gave way completely ; 
the enemy broke, and fled down the slope on the further 
side in a north-westerly direction, eventually taking refuge 
in the Chardeh villages. 

By 3.4.5 we were in possession of the whole of the main 
ridge. The first objective having been thus gained, the 
troops, pivoting on their right, l>rought i-ound then* left 
and advanced against the now exposed flanks of the 
enemy's left wing, and simultaneously with this move- 
ment White advanced from his 2 )osition by the hill in 
front of the gorge, and a little after foui’ o’ (dock had 
gained possession oi the pass and twelve Afghan guns. 

Completely outflanked and enfiladed by Baker’s fire, tbe 
left wing of the Afghan force made but little resistance ; 
they rapidly abandoned the height, and retired across the 
river towards the north-eabt, pursued by the small body of 
Cavalry attached to White’s force, under Major Hammond, 
and a party of tlie 92nd, under Major Hay. 

Baker now 2 )auhed to allow of the Infantry's ammu- 
nitioji boh:g i*eplenished, and then advanced along “the 
ridge towards the pass, which he reached in time to help 
the Cavalry who were engaged with the enemy’s rear guard 
«t the river ; the latter were driven off and forced to retreat ; 
but by this time the growing darkness made further pursuit 
impossilde. ^Vii were therefore compelled to rest satisfied 
with holding the ground in advance by piquets and occupy- 
ing both ends of the san(i-i-naicishta defile, where the 
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troojis bivouacked for the night. I was able to supply 
them with food from Charasia, and the^^ were made as 
comfortable as they could be under the circumstances. 

While the fighting was taking place on the heights in 
front of Charasia, the hills on both fianks of my camp were 
crowded with the enemy, anxiously watching the result ; 
they did not approach within the Cavalry patrols, but one 
party caused so much annoyance to a piquet by firing into 
it that it became necessary to dislodge it, a service which 
was performed in a very daring manner by a few of the 
92nd, under Lieutenant Grant and Colour- Sergeant Hector 
Macdonald, the same non-commissioned officer who had a 
few' days before >so distinguislied himself in the Ilazar- 
darakht defile. 

Our casualties were wonderfully few, oulv IK killed 
and 70 wounded,* while the enemy left tlOO dead l)ehind 
them, and as they succeeded in carrying numbers of 
their killed and w'oundod off tlie field, their loss must 
have been heavy. I subsequently ascertained that we 
had opposed to us, besides thirteen Tlegular regiments, 
between eight and ten thousand Afghans. Ghilzais from 
Tezin and Ilisarak had hurried up in largo numbers to join 
the enemy, but, luckily for us, arrived too late. ()f these, 

* During Uie fight the Infantry e\pciide(l 41,090 rounds, of winch 
o\cr 20,000 wore fired by the 7‘2nd Highlaiuh'i's. The lialf-batterA , 
(1/S U.A.., ftveil 6 common slioll (peroubsion fuses) and 'jl sUrapnfl 
(time fuses); total, 77 rounds. Ko. 2 Mountain tired 10 

common shell and 94 shrapnel ; total. 104 rou^ids. The two Uatlings 
fired 100 rounds. 

At the tenth roimd one of th(* (Jatlijig'^ jainiued. and had to be taken 
to pieces. Tliis was the first occasion on which Gatling guns w'cre 
used in action. They were not of the present improved make, and, 
beinp' found unsatiafactory, wore made but little use* of. 
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some returned to their homes when they found the Afghan 
army had l)een beaten, but the greater number waited about 
Kabul to assist in any further stand that might be made by 
the Begular troops. 

The heliograph, worked by Captain Stratton, of the 22nd 
Foot, had been of the greatest use during the day, and kept 
me fully informed of all details. The last message as the 
sun was sinking behind the hills, confirming my own 
obBervatio}ifi, was a most satisfactory one, to the effect that 
the whole of the enemy’s position was in our possession, 
and that our victory was complete. 

Throughout the day niy friend (!) the Amir, surrounded 
by his Sirdars, remained seated on a knoll in the centre of 
the camp \vatching the progress of the light with intense 
eagerness, and questioning everyone who appeared as to 
his interpretation of what he liad observed. So soon 
as I felt absolutely assured of our victory, 1 sent an Aide- 
de-camp to His Highness to convey the joyful intelligence 
of our success. It was, without doubt, a trying moment 
for him, and a terrible disappointmoni after the plans which 
I subsequently ascertained he and his adherents at Kabul 
had carefully laid for our annihilation. But he received 
the news with Asiatic calnuiess, and without the smallest 
sign of mortification, merelj’ requesting my Aide-de-cardp 
to assure me that, as my enemies w'erc liis enemies, he 
rejoiced at my victory. 

Macpherson’s In-igade, witJi its impedimenta, arrived 
before it was quite dark, so altogetlier I had reason to feel 
satisfied with the day’s results. But the fact still remained 
that not more than twelve miles beyond stood the city 
of Kabul, with its armed thousands ready to oppose us 
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should an assault prove necessary. 1 had besides received 
information of a further gathering of Crhilzais bent upon 
another attack on the Shutargardan, and that reinforce- 
ments of llegular troops and guns were hastening to Kabul 
from Ghazni. Tronipt action was the one and only means 
of meeting these threatened difficulties. My troops had had 
more than enough for one day, and required rest, but needs 
must \\hen the devil (in the shape of Afghan hordes) drives. 
1 resolved to push on, and issued orders for tents to be 
struck at once and an advance to be made at break of day. 

At the first streak of dawn on the 7th I started, leaving 
Maepherson to come on with the heavy baggage as (quickly 
as he could. 1 marched by the sa}t(f‘}-nairtHhta defile, where 
jVIajor White met me and explained to me his part in the 
victory of the previous day. From my inspection of the 
ground, 1 had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that 
much of the success which attended the operations on this 
side was due to White's military instincts and, at one 
supreme moment, his extreme personal gallantry. It 
afforded me, therefore, very great pleasure to recommend 
this ofiicer for tlie Victoria (’ross, an honour of wliich more 
tlian one incident in liis subsequent career proved him to 
be well worthy. 

Our rapid advance, following on the defeat of the 
previous day, had the effect I hoped it would liave. On 
arriving at lieni Hissar, a considerable village, surrounded 
by orchards and gardens, only two miles south oi the far- 
famed citadel of the Bala Hissar, 1 sent out Favalry 
patrols to reconnoitre, w'ho brought me the pleasing news 
that the Bala Hissar had been evacuated, and the only 
part of the city visible seemed to be deserted. 
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During; the day I received \isits from some of the chief 
merchants of Kabul, ^ho each told a different tale regard- 
ing the movements of the defeated Afghan army and the 
intentions of the Afghan Commander. From their conflict- 
ing accounts, however, I gathered that, fresh troops having 
arrived from Kohistan, the remnants of the Charasia army 
had joined them, and that the combined forces w'ere then 
occupying the range of hills immediately above Kabul, to 
the west, and had determined to make another stand. 

Having received intelligence that the enemy, if again 
defeated, intended to rethe towards Turkestan, I directed 
Brigadier- General Massy, on the morning of the 8th 
October, to move out with the Cavalry biigade and place 
himself across their line of retreat.'^ The brigade started 
at 11 a.m., and, in order to avoid the city and adjacent 
heights, made a considerable detour by Siuh Sang and 
Sherpur, the new Afghan cantonment. On reacliing the 
latter place, Massy heliographed to me that he had found it 
deserted, the magazine l>1ow'u up, and seventy-flve guns^ 
abandoned inside the enclosure, and that the enemy were 
now occupying a ridge J which seemed to him to he a 
prolongation of the Shahr-i-Darwaza range above Kabul ; 
then, continuing his march, he crossed a depression in this 
ridge called tho Nanachi Kotal, and wheeling to liis left, 
auvl skirting the Asmai heights on the western side, he 

♦ The troopn available for tliis purposo were. One hquadron 9th 
Lancers, 5th rimjab Cavalry, 12th i^engal (’a\ airy, and 14th Bengal 
Lancers ; total. 720 of all ranks. 

t The guns included four English IS pounders, one English S-incli 
howitzer and two Afghan imitations of tins weapon, and forty-two 
bronze Mountain 

+ TIia Asm 'i lioi'dits 
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soon came in sight of the Afghan camp, pitched on the 
slope of the hills about a mile from Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier* General Massy was informed, in reply to his 
heliogram, that Baker would be despatched at once to drive 
the enemy from their position and force them to fall back 
upon the Cavalry, upon which Massy immediately made 
the arrangements which appeared to him most advisable 
for blocking, with the limited number of sabres at his 
disposal, the several roads by which the enemy might 
attempt to escape. 

I could only spare to Baker a very small force (1,044 
rifles, two Mountain guns and one Gatling), for Mac- 
pherson’s and White’s troops had not yet come up- 
He started ofl without a moment’s delay, and, driving 
the enemy’s scouts before him, worked his way along 
the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights to the west; but his pro- 
gress was very slow, owing to the extreme difficult^’ of 
the ground, and the day was far spent before he found 
himself near enough to the enemy to use his Artillery. 
To his delight, Baker perceived that he commanded 
the Afghan camp and the rear of their main position; 
but his satisfaction was considerably alla3'ed when he 
discovered that* between him and them lay a deep 
gorge* with precipitous sides, through which ran the 
Kabul river, and that before he could attack he would 
have to descend 1,600 feet, and then climb up the 
opposite side, which was nearly as high and quite as 
steep. 

Anxious as Baker was that there should be no delay 
in delivering the assault, by the time his dispositions 
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were made it had become too dark to attempt it, and 
most reluctantly he had to postpone the movement till 
daybreak the next day. He had ascertained that the Kabul 
river was not fordable for Infantry except at a point which 
was commanded by the enemy's camp, and was too far 
from support to warrant piquets being pushed across at 
night. Nothing whatever could be seen, but a very slight 
noise as of stealthy movement in the Afghan camp was 
heard, and the fear seized Baker that the enemy might 
escape him. Soon after 11 p.m., therefore, when the 
rising moon began in a measure to dispel the darkness. 
Baker sent a strong patrol under a British officer to feel 
for the onensiy. The patrol came into contact with the 
Afghan scouts on the river-l)unk, from some of whom, 
taken prisoners in the struggle, they learned that the 
enemy had crept away under cover of the Highland the 
greater number had dispersed to their own homes ; but 
about 800, mounted on Artillery horses, were reported to 
have accompanied their Commander, Malionied Jan, and to 
have escaped in the direction of Bamian. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier- General Massy, from liis point of 
observation beneath the Asmai heights, liad i^erceived 
that it was impossible for Baker to carry tlie enemy’s main 
position by daylight ; he tried to communicate with Bak«r 
and ascertain his plans, but the party despatched on this 
service were unable to get through the villages and woods, 
which were all held by the enemy, and returned unsuc- 
cessful. Massy tlion collected his scattered squadrons and 
bivouacked for the night, being anxious that his men and 
horses should have food and rest, and it not having struck 
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him that the enemy might attempt to escape during the 
hours of darkness. 

The information that in very truth they had escaped was 
brought to Baker at 4.80 a.m. He at once communicated 
it to Massy, telling him at the same time that any movement 
the Cavalry might make in pursuit would be supported by 
the troops under his immediate command, and also by a 
brigade under Brigadier-General Macpherson, which I had 
despatched to reinforce Baker; Macpherson and White, 
with their respective troops, having arrived at Beni Hissar 
shortly after Baker had started. 

1 joined Baker at this time, and great was my disappoint- 
ment at being told that the Afghans had given us the slip. 
I went carefully over the ground, however, and satisfied 
myself that Baker had done all that w'as possible under the 
circumstances, and that the enemy haring eluded us could 
not in any \vay be attributed to want of care or skill on his 
part. 

Massy scoured the country until nightfall on the 5)th, 
but with very little success, only one small party of 
fugitives being overtaken about four-and-twenty miles on 
the road to Ghazni. Numbers, doubtless, found shelter in 
the city of Kabul, others in the numerous villages with 
which the richly-cultivated Cliardeli valley was thickly 
studded, and whose inhabitants were hostile to a man ; 
others escaped to the hills ; and the remainde’% haring 
had ten hours* start, could not be overtaken. 

The enemy’s camp was left standing, and twelve guns, 
some elephants, camels, mules, and ponies, fell into our 
possession. 
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During that day our camp was moved nearer the city to 
Siah Sang, a commanding plateau between the Kabul and 
Logar rivers, close to their confluence, and less than a 
mile east o! the Bala Hissar. The 5th Gurkhas and two 
Mountain guns were left to hold the heights on which 
Brigadier-General Baker had been operating, and the rest 
of the force was concentrated on Siah Sang. 
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CHAPTER LH. 

At last 1 was at Kabul, the place I had heard ao much of 
from my boyhood, and had so often wished to see ! The 
city lay beneath me, with its mud-coloured buildings and 
its 50,000 inhabitants, covering a considerable extent of 
ground. To the south-east comer of the city appeared the 
]$ala Hissar, picturesquely perched on a saddle just beneath 
the Shahr-i-rarwaza heights, along the top of which ran a 
fortified wall, enclosing the upper portion of the citadel 
and extending to the Deh-i-Mazang gorge. 

Kabul was reported to be perfectly quiet, and numbers of 
traders came into our camp to dispose of their wares ; but 
I forbade anyone to enter the city until I had been able to 
decide upon the best means of maintaining order amongst 
a population for the most part extremely fanatical, 
treacherous, and vindictive. 

So far our success had been complete : all opposition 
had been overcome, Kabul was at our mercy, the Amir was 
in my camp ready to agree to whatever I might propose, 
and it had been all done with extraordinarily little loss to 
ourselves. Nevertheless, I felt my dif&culties wore very far 
from being at an end — indeed, the part of my duty still 
remaining to be accomplished was surrounded with far 
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greater difficulty, and waa a source of much more anxiety 
to me than the military part of the task I had undertaken ; 
for, with regard to the latter, I possessed confidence in 
myself and my ability to perform it, whereas, with respect 
to the political and dij)lomatic side of the question, actual 
personal experience I had none, and I could only hope 
that common* sense and a sense of justice would carry me 
through. 

Tile instructions I had received from the Government of 
India were very general in their character, for the Viceroy 
felt that my jiroceedings must necessarily depend on the 
state of affairs obtaining at Kabul, the acts and attitude of 
the Amir and his people, and the various conditions im- 
possible to foresee when the Foreign Office letter was 
written to mo on the 29th Beptember. But, though 
general, they wore very comprehensive. 

The troops were to be jilaced in strong and secure 
positions, such as w’ould give me coniplete control over 
the Amir's capital ; any Afghan soldiers remaining at 
Kabul, and the whole of the city population, were to bo 
disarmed; supplies were to bo collected in sufficient 
quantities to render my force hidependent in case of 
interruption along the line of communication ; Yakub 
Khan's iiorsonal safety was to be secured, and adequate 
supervision maintained over liis movements and actions ; 
a close investigation was to he instituted into all the 
causes and circumstances connected witli the ‘ totally 
unprovoked and most barbarous attack by the Amir's 
soldiery and the people of his capital upon the representa- 
tive of an allied State, who w’as residing under the Amir’s 
protection in the Amir's fortress, in very close proximity to 
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the Amir himself, and whose personal safety and honour- 
able ti’eatment had been solemnly guaranteed by the Euler 
of Afghanistan.’ 

The retribution to be exacted was to be adapted to the 
twofold character of the offence, and was to be imposed 
upon the Afghan nation in proportion as the offence was 
proved to be national, and as the responsibility should be 
brought home to any particular community. Further, ihe 
imposition of a hne, it was suggested, upon the city of 
Kabul ^ would be in accordance with justice and precedent,* 
and the demolition of fortifications and removal of buildings 
within range of my defences, or which might interfere with 
my control over the city, might be ‘ necessary as a military 
precaution.* 

Tn forming my plans for the removal of obstructive 
buildings, I was to consider ‘ whether they can be com- 
bined with any measures compatible with justice and 
humanity for leaving a memorial of the retribution exacted 
from the city in some manner and by some mark that will 
not be easily obliterated.’ 

I was told that ‘in regard to the punishment of indi- 
viduals, it should be swift, stern, and impressive, without 
being indiscriminate or immoderate ; its infliction must not 
be delegated to subordinate ollicers of minor responsibilily 
acting independently of your instructions or supervision ; 
and you cannot too vigilantly maintain the discipline of tlie 
troops under your orders, or sui^erintend their treatment 
of the unarmed population, so long as your orders are 
obeyed and your authority is uni-esisted. You will deial 
summarily in the majorit}’ of cases with persons whose 
sjiare in the murder of anyone belonging to the British 
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Embassy shall have been proved by your investigations, 
but while the execution of justice should be as public and 
striking as possible, it should be completed with all pos- 
sible expedition, since the indefinite prolongation of your 
proceedings might spread abroad unfounded alarm.’ 

The despatch concluded with the words : ‘ It will pro- 
bably be essential, not only for the protection Of your own 
camp from annoyance, but also for the security of the 
well-affected population and for the general maintenance 
of order, that you should assume and exercise supreme 
authority in Kabul, since events have unfortunately proved 
that the Amir has lost that authority, or that he has con- 
spicuously failed to make use of it.’ 

On the 10th I visited Sherpur, and the next day I 
went to the Bala Hissar, and wandered over the scene of 
the Embassy’s brave defence and cruel end. The walls 
of the Residency, closely pitted with Imllet holes, gave 
proof of the determined nature of the attack and the 
length of the resistance. The Hoors wore covered with 
blood-stains, and amidst the embers of a ffre were found a 
heap of human bones. It may be imagined how British 
soldiers’ hearts burned within them at such a sight, and 
bow difficult it was to suppress feelings of haired and 
animosity towards the pei'pelrators of such a daslarily 
crime. 1 had a careful but unsuccessful search made for 
the bodies of our ill-fated friends. 

The Bala Hissar, at one time of great strength, was now 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition. It contained eighty- 
live guns, mortars and howitzers, some of them of English 
manufacture, upwards of 250 tens of gunpowder, stowed 
away in earthen vessels, many millions of Enffeld and Snider 
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cartridgeB, and a large number of arms, besides quantities 
of saddlery, clothing for troops, musical instruments, shot, 
shell, caps, and accoutrements, and a vast amount of lead, 
copper and tin. It would not have given us much trouble 
to ^torm the Bala Hissar, had we been obliged to do so, 
for Artillery could have opened on it within easy range, 
and there was cover for Infantry close up to the walls. 

The reading of the Proclamation announcing the inten- 
tions of the British Government with regard to the 
punishment of the city was to take place in the Bala 
Flissar next day. The Amir had agreed to accompany me. 
The leading people were invited to attend, and I had given 
orders that all the troops were to take part in the pro- 
cession, so as to render as impressive as possible the cere- 
mony, at which were to be made known to the inhabitants 
of Kabul the terms imposed upon them by the British 
(Government. The object of niy visit was to decide how 
the troops might best be disposed so ^as to make the most 
imposing display on the occasion. 

I decided to detain in custody two Sirdars, Yahia Khan"*^ 
and his brother Zakariali Khan, the Mustauii, and the 
Wazir, as these four were Yakub Khan’s principal advisers, 
and I was satisfied that their influence was being used 
against us, and that so long as they were at lai'ge a mine 
might be sprung upon me at any moment. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Baud Shah, was also in the 
Amir’s confidence ; but I determined to leave him at liberty, 
for, from what I could learn, he had made an effort (not a 
very strong one, perhaps) to help our unfortunate country- 
men, and he had on several occasions since he had been in 

* Y '"'H n w Ya^'-ub Kbnn*s f 
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my camp given me useful information ; moreover, I hoped 
to obtain further help from him, in which hope I was not 
altogether disappointed. 

As to what I ought to do with the Amir I was consider- 
ably puzzled. Lord Lytton had urged upon me the neces- 
sity for weighing well the advisability of prematurely 
breaking with him, as it was very possible he might 
become a useful instrument in our hands, an eventuality 
which I thoroughly understood ; but I was not at all sure 
that Yakub Khan would not break with me when he learnt 
my decision with regard to his Ministers, and I had 
received more than one warning that, if he failed to keep 
me from entering Kabul, he contemplated flight and a 
supreme effort to raise the country against me. 

Yakub Khan certainly did not deserve much considera- 
tion from us ; for, tliougli no absolute proof was forth- 
coming of his having instigated the attack upon the 
Embassy, he most certainly made not the slightest effort to 
stop it or to save the lives of those entrusted to his care, 
and throughout that terril)le day showed liimself to be, if 
not a deliberate traitor, a despicable coward. Again, his 
endeavours to delay the march of my force for the sole jHir- 
pose of gaining sufficient time to organize tlie destruction 
of the army to whose protection he liad appealed deprived 
him, to my mind, of the smallest claim to be treated as 
an honourable ally. 

My doubts as to what policy I ought to pursue witli 
regard to Yakub Khan were all solved by liis own action on 
the morning of the 12th October, lie came to my tent 
before I was dressed, and asked for an interview, which 
was, of course, accorded. The only chair I possessed I 
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offered to my Boyal visitor, who seated himself, and then* 
and there announced that he had come to resign the Amir- 
ship, and that he -was only carrying out a determination 
made before he came to Kushi ; he had then allowed 
himself to be over-persuaded, but now his resolution was 
fixed. His life, he said, had been most miserable, and 
he would rather be a grass-cutter in the English camp 
than Buler of Afghanistan ; he concluded by entreating 
me to allow his tent to be pitched close to mine until he 
could go to India, to London, or wherever the Viceroy 
might desire to send him. I placed a tent at his disposal, 
ordered breakfast to be prepared for him, and begged him 
not to decide at once, but think the mailer over for some 
hours, adding that 1 would see him again at ten o’clock, 
the hour appointed for him to accompany me to the Bala 
Ilissar in order that he might he present at the reading of 
the Proclamation. At this time, it must be remembered, 
the Amir did not know what the terms 'of tlie Proclamation 
were, and was entirely ignorant of my intentions regarding 
his Ministers. 

Ah arranged, I had another interview with Yakub Khan 
at ten o’clock, when I found him unshaken in his resolve 
to abdicate, and unwilling, under the circumstances, to bo 
present at the ceremony which was about to take place. 
Ho said, lioAvevcr, that ho would send his eldest son, and 
that all his Ministers should attend me. I begged him 
again to reconsider the decision he had come to, and to 
think well over the results to himself ; but finding that he 
had finally* made up his mind, I told his Highness I would 

* At an iuterviow which Major Hastingi,. the Political Officer, and 
Mr. Purand, iny Political Secretary, had with Hi, Highness at my 
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telegraph his determination to the Viceroy and ask for 
instructions; that he would not, of course, be forced to 
continue to reign at Kabul against his will, but that 1 
would ask him to retain his title until I could receive a 
reply from Simla. 

At noon I proceeded to the Bala Hissar, accompanied by 
my staff, the Heir-Apparent, the Ministers, and a large 
gathering of the chief Sirdars of Kabul, Both sides of the 
road were lined w^ith troops, of whom I felt not a little 
proud that day. Notwithstanding that the duty required of 
them had been severe and continuous, now that they w^ere 
required to take part in a ceremonial parade, they turned 
out as clean and smart as one could wish to see them. 

As the head of the procession entered the main gateway, 
the British flag was run up, the bands played the National 
Anthem, and a saluto of thirty- one guns was fired. . 

On arriving at the public Hall of Audience, 1 dis- 
mounted, and ascending the stepb leading to it, 1 


requeRt on the 23rd October, ho rotcrriiig to tho hubjcct of tiie 
Amirship : call God and the Koran to\\itness, mid c^orything a 

MuBsulninn holds sacred, that my only desire is to be set free, and 
end my days in liberty. 1 have conceived an utter aversion for 
these people, i slways treated them well, and you hce how they have 
rewarded nie. So long as I wns fighting in one place or nnot)ier,ihe.v 
liked mo well enough. X^lrectly I became Amir, and consulted their 
own good by making peace with you, they tinned on mo. Now 1 
detest them all, and long to be out of Afghiinistau for ever. It is not 
iliat I am unable to hold the country ; 1 hnve held it before and could 
hold it again, but I have no further wisli to rule such a people, and I 
beg of you to let me go. If the British Government wish me to stay, 
I will stay, as their servant or as the Amir, if you like to coll me so, 
until my son is of on age to succeed me, or even without that con- 
dition ; but it will be wholly against my own inclination, and I earnestly 
beer to be set free.’ 
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addressed the assembled multitude, and read to them 
the following Proclamation, containing the orders of the 
British Government : 

* In my Froclamatlon dated the 3rd October, I informed the people 
of Kabul that a British army was advancing to take possession of 
the city, and I warned them against offering any resistance to the 
entry of the troops and the authority of His Highness the Amir. That 
warning has been disregarded. The force under my command has 
now reached Kabul and occupied the Bala Hissar, but its advance has 
been pertinaciously opposed, and the inhabitants of the city have taken 
a conspicuous part in the opposition offered. They have therefore 
become rebels against His HiglmesB the Amir, and have added to the 
guilt already incurred by them in abetting the murder of the British 
Bnvo> and his compBnions<-a treacherous and cowardly crime w'hich 
has brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people. It would be 
but a just and fitting reward for such misdeeds if the city of Kabul 
were now totally destroyed and its very name blotted out; but the 
great British Government ever desires to temper justice with mercy, 
and I now announce to the inhabitants of Kabul that the full retri- 
bution for their offence will not be exacted, and that the city will be 
spared. 

* Nevertheless, it is neoessarv tliat they should not escape all penalty, 
and, further, that the punislmient inflicted should he such as will be 
felt and renienibered. Therefore, such portions' of the city buildings 
as now interfere witli the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissoi*, 
and the safety and comfort of the British troops to be quartered in it, 
will be at once levelled with the ground ; and, further, a heavy fine, 
the amount of which will be notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the 
inhabitants of Kabul, to be paid according to their several capacitieb. 
I further give notice to all, that, in order to provide for the restoration 
and iiiaintonance of order, the city of Kabul and the surrounding 
country, to a distance of ten miles, are placed under martial law. 
With tlio consent of His Highness the Amir, a military Governor of 
Kabul will be appointed, to administer justice and punish with a strong 
hand all evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and of the neighbouring 
villages are hereby warned to submit to his authority. 

* This punishment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, o£ course, 
absolve fimn farther penalties those whose individual guilt may be 
hereafter proved. A full and searching inquiry’ into the circumafeances 
of the late outbreak will be held, and all persons convicted of having 
taken part in it will be dealt with aceordin" to their deserts. 
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* With the view of providing effectually for the prevention of crime 
and disorder, and the safety of all well-disposed persons in Kabul, it is 
hereby notified that for the future the carrying of dangerous weapons, 
whether swords, knives, or firearms, within the streets of the city or 
within a distance of five miles from the city gates, is forbidden. After 
a week from tlie date of this Proclamation, any person found armed 
within those limits will be liable to the penalty of death. Persons 
having in their possession any articles whatsoever which formerly 
belonged to members of the llritish Embassy are required to bring 
them forthwith to the British camp. Anyone neglecting this warning 
will, if found hereafter in possession of any such articles, be subject 
to the severest penalties. 

Further, all persons who may have in tlieir possession any firearms 
Or ammunition formerly issued to or seized by the Afghan troops, are 
required to produce them. For every country -made rifle, whether 
broeoh or muzzle loading, the sum of Bs. 3 will he given on delivery, 
and for every rifle of European manufacture Bs. 5. Anyone found 
hereafter in possession of such weapons will be severely punished. 
Finally. I notify that I will give a rovrord of Bs. 50 for the surrender 
of any person, whether soldier or civilian, concpmod in the attack on 
the British Embassy, or for such infdrmation as may lead diroeth to 
his capture. A similar sum -will bo given in the ease of any person who 
may have fought against tlie Biitish troops sincp the 3id September 
(Shawal) last, and therefore become a rebel against IBs Higlmess tho 
Amir. If any such person so surrendered ni captured be a captain 
or subaltern ofticer of the Afghan army, the reward will be increased 
to Bs. 75, and if a field officer to Bs. 120.’ 

The Afghans were evidently much relieved at the leniency 
of tho Proclamation, to which they listened with the 
greatest attention. When I had finished reading it, I dis- 
missed the assembly, with the exception of the Ministers 
"vhom I had decided to make prisoners. To them I 
explained that I felt it to be my duty to jfiace them under 
restraint, pending investigation into the part they had 
taken in the massacre of the Embassy. 

The following day I made a formal entry into the 
city, traversing all its main streets, that the people might 
understand that it and they were at our mercy. The 
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Cavalry brigade headed the procession; 1 followed with 
my staff and escort, and five battalions of Infantry 
brought up the rear ; there were no Artillery, for in some 
places the streets were so narrow and tortuous that two 
men could hardly ride abreast. 

It was scarcely to be expected the citizens w'ould give us 
a warm welcome ; but they were perfectly respectful, and I 
hoped the martial and workmanlike appearance of the 
troops would have a salutary effect. 

I now appointed Major-General James Hills, Y.C., to 
be Governor of Kabul for the time being, associating 
with him the able and respected Mahomedan gentleman, 
Xawab Gbulam Hussein Khan, as the most likely iiieans of 
securing for the present order and good government in 
the city. I further instituted two Courts — one political, 
consisting of Colonel Macgi'egor, Surgeon-Major Bellew’,* 
and Mahomed llyat Khan, a Mahomedan member of the 
Punjab Commission, and an excellent Persian and Pushtu 
scholar, to hnpiiro into the complicated circumstances 
which led to the attack on the Eosideney, and to ascertain, 
if possible, how far the Amir and his Ministers were im- 
plicated. The other, a military Court, with Brigadier- 
General Mass}* as president, for the trial of those Chiefs 
and soldiers accused of having taken part in the actual 
massacre. ^ 

'' Dr. Bellow was with the brothers Lunisdcn at Kandahar in 1857. 

t My action in endorsing the proceedings of this conn, and luy 
treatment of Afglians generally, were so adtersoly and severely 
criticized by party newspapers and periodicals, and by members of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons, that I was called upon for an 
explanation of my cojtduet, which was subiiiitted and read in both 
Houses of Parliament by the Secretoxv of State for India, Viscount 
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Up to this time (the middle of October) communication 
with India had been kept up by way of the Shutargardan, 
and I had heard nothing of the approach of the Ehyber 
column. It was so very necessary to open up the Khyber 
route, in view of early snow on the Shutargardan, that 1 
arranged to send a small force towards Jalalabad, and to 
move the Shutargardan garrison to Kabul, thus breaking 
off communication with Kuram. 

Colonel Money had beaten off another attack made by the 
tribesmen on his position, but as they still threatened him 
in considerable numbers, I despatched Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough with some troops to enable him to with- 
draw. This reinforcement arrived at a most opportune 
moment, when the augmented tribal combination, imagining 
that the garrison was completely at its mercy, had sent a 
message to Money offering to spare their lives if they laid 
down their arms ! So sure were the Afghans of their 
triumph that they had brought 200 of their women to 
witness it. On Gough’s arrival, Money dispersed the 
gathering, and his force left the Shutargardan, together 
with the Head-Quarters and two squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers, which had been ordered to join me from Sialkot, 
and afterwards proved a most valuable addition to the Kabul 
Field Force. 

I was sitting in my tent on the morning of the 16th 
October, when I was startled by a most terrific explosion 


Cranbrook, and the Under- Secretary of State for India, the Hon, E. 
Stanhope. In the Parliamentary records of February, 1880, can bo 
seen my reply to the accusations, as well as an abstract statement of 
the executions carried out at Kabul in accordance with the findings of 
the military Court. 
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in the upper part of the Bala Hissar, which was occupied 
by the 5th Gurkhas, while the 67th Foot were pitched in 
the garden below. The gunpowder, stored in a detached 
building, had somehow — we never could discover how — 
become ignited, and 1 trembled at the thought of what 
would be the consequences if the main magazine caught 
fire, which, with its 250 tons of gunpowder, was dangerously 
near to the scene of the explosion. 1 at once sent orders 
to the Gurkhas and the 67th to clear out, and not to wait 
even to bring away their tents, kits, or anything but 
their ammunition, and I did not breathe freely till they 
were all safe on Siah Bang. The results of this disaster 
as it was were bad enough, for Captain Bhafto, B.A. 
(a very promising officer), a private of the 67th, the 
Bubadar*Major of the 5th Gurkhas, and nineteen Natives, 
most of them soldiers, lost their lives. 

A second and more violent explosion took place two hours, 
and a half after the first, but there, was no loss of life 
amongst the troops, though several Afghans were killed at 
a distance of 400 yards from the fort. 

There was given on this occasion a very practical ex- 
emplification of the good feeling existing between the 
European soldiers and the Gurkhas. The 72nd and the 
5th Gurkhas had been much associated from the com- 
mencement of the campaign, and a spirit of camaraderie 
had sprung up between them, resulting in the Highlanders 
now coming forward and insisting on making over their 
greatcoats to the little Gurkhas for the night — a very 
strong proof of their friendship, for at Kabul in October 
the nights are bitterly cold. 

Two telegrams received about this time caused the 
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greatest gratification throughout the force. One was from 
the Commander-in-Chief, conveying Her Majesty’s expres- 
sion of * warm satisfaction ’ at the conduct of the troops ; 
the other was from the Viceroy, expressing his * cordial 
congratulations ’ and His Excellency’s ^ high appreciation 
of the ability with which the action was directed, and the 
courage with which it was so successfully carried out.’ I 
was informed at the same time by Lord Lytton that, on 
the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief, I was 
given the local rank of Lieutenant-General, to enable me 
to be placed in command of all the troops in eastern 
Afghanistan, a force of 20,000 men and 46 guns, in two 
divisions. The first division remained under my own imme- 
diate command, and Major-General It. 0. Bright, C.B.,’*' 
was appointed to the command of the other. I was, of 
course, very much pleased at this proof of the confidence 
reposed in me. 

* Now General bii Eobert Bright, G.r.JJ. 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 

I Hvo given much thought to the question of housing the 
troops during the winter, which was now fast approaching. 
Some of the senior officers w^ere in favour of quartering 
them in the Bala Hissar, as being the place with most 
prestige attached to it ; but the fact that there was not 
accommodation in it for the whole force, and that, there- 
fore, the troops would have to be separated, as well as 
the dangerous proximity of the huge store of gunpowder, 
whicli could only be got rid of by degrees, decided me to 
oi*cu 2 >y in preference the partly-fortified cantonment of 
Sher2)ur, about a mile north-east of the city, and close to 
the ruins of the old British entrenchment. It was en- 
closed on threo sides by a high and massive loop-holed 
wall, and on the fourth by the Bimaru heights, while it 
possessed the advantage of having within its walls sufficient 
shelter in long ranges of brick buildings for the British 
trooi^s, and good hospital accommodation, and there was 
ample 82)ace for the erection of huts for the Native 
soldiers. 

The drawback was that the great extent of its peri- 
meter, more than four and a half miles, made it a 
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very difficult place to defend ; but, remembering the 
grievous results of General Elphinstone's force being 
scattered in 1841, 1 thought the advantage of being able 
to keep my troops together outweighed the disadvantage 
of having to defend so long a line. 

Materials for the Native soldiers’ huts were brought 
from the Bala Hissar, the demolition of which, as an act 
of retributive justice, I had recommended to the Govern- 
ment of India, as it appeared to me that the destruction 
of the fortified palace in which the ma'isacre had taken 
place, and which was the symbol of their power and their 
boasted military strength, would be a more fitting punish- 
ment for treachery and insult than any other we could 
inflict, and a more lasting memorial of our ability to 
avenge our countrymen than any we could raise. The 
tidings that their ancient citadel hnd been levelled to the 
ground would, I felt sure, spread throughout the length 
and breadth of Afghanistan, bearing with them a political 
significance that could hardly be over-estimated. 

I now set to work to collect supplies for the winter. All 
khahay or State grain, we took as our right, the justice of 
this being recognized both by the Amir and the people, but 
what was the property of private individuals w’hs pur-, 
chased at a price the avaricious Afghan could not resist. 
There had been a good harvest, and bu])plies were 
abundant ; but the people from the outlying districts were 
chary of assisting us, for they knew from experience that 
all who befriended the British would be sure to suffer when 
we took om* departure. 

I had repeated complaints brought to me of the harshness 
and injustice witli which those who had shown thcmsplv^^* 
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\ 7 ell disposed towards us were treated by the Amix on his 
return from signing the Treaty at Gandamak, and most of 
the Afghans were so afraid of the Amir's vengeance when 
they should again be left to his tender mercies, that they 
held aloof, except those who, like Wali Mahomed Khan 
and his following, were in open opposition to Yakub Khan, 
and some few who were still smarting from recent injury 
and oppression. 

I was frequently askod by the Afghans, when requiring 
some service to be rendered, ‘Are you going to remain?’ 
Gould I have replied in the affirmative, or could 1 have said 
that we should continue to exercise sufficient control over 
the Government of the country to prevent their being 
punished for helping us, they would have served uh 
willingl 3 \ Not that 1 could flatter myself they altogether 
liked us, but they would have felt it wise in their own 
interests to meet our requirements ; and, besides, the great 
mass of the peoj>le were heartily sick and tired of a long 
continuance of oppression and misrule, and were ready to 
submit (for a time at least) to any strong and just Govern- 
ment. 

Lord Lytton, in the hope of saving from the resent- 
ment of the Amir those who had been of use to us 
in the early part of the war, had expressly stipulated in 
Article II. of the Gandamak Treaty that ‘ a full and 
complete amnesty should be published, absolving all 
Afghans from any responsibility on account of inter- 
course with the British Forces during the campaign, and 
that the Amir should guarantee to protect all persons, 
of whatever degree, from punishment or molestation on 
that •‘ccoTi'nt ’ 
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But this stipulation was not adhered to. Yakub Khan 
more than once spoke to me about it, and declared 
that it was impossible to control the turbulent spirits 
in Afghanistan without being supreme, and that this 
amnesty, had it been published, would have tied his 
hands with regard to those who had proved themselves 
his enemies. 

Hie neglect to carry out this Article of the treaty added 
considerably to my difficulty, ns will be seen from the 
following letter from Asmatula Khan, a Ghilzai Cliief, to 
whom 1 wrote, asking him to meet me at Kabul. 

‘ 1 recoiYod yom hind letter on the Slh of Shawal [28th ScpteuiherJ, 
and understood its coutentH, and also those of tlie enclosed Procltuna- 
tion to tho people of Kabul. 1 informed all whom I thought fit of the 
contents of the Proclamation. 

* Some time I went to Onndaraak to Major Cavagiiari. IIo in- 
structed me to obey the orders of the Amir, and jiinde me o\ci' to His 
Highness. WTicn Major Cavagnari returned tv) iTulia, the Amir’s 
officials confiscated my property, and gave tho Chivfship to my cousin* 
[or enemy], Bakram Khan. 

* The oppression T suffered on your sccount is beyond description. 
They ruined and disgraced every friend and adherent of mine. On the 
return of Major Casaguari to Kabul, I sent my Kalb [deputy] to him, 
who informed him of my state. Afajor Cavagnari sent a message to 
me to tho effect tliat I should recover properly by force if I could, 
otherwise I should go to the hills, and not coinc to Kabul until T heard 
from him. In the meantime 1 received news of the murder of the* 
Envoy, and 1 am still in tho liills.’ 

The thought of what might be in store for those who 
were now aiding me troubled me a good deal. No doubt 

* In Pushtu the word tarhur signifies a cousin to anj’ degree, and 
is not unfrequcutly used as ‘enemy,* the inference being that in 
Afghanistan a cousin is necessarily an enemy. 
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their help was not disinterested, but they were ‘friends 
in need/ and 1 could not be quite indifEerent to their 
future. 

1 had several interesting conversations with Yakub Khan, 
and in discussing with him Sher Ali’s reasons for breaking 
with us, he dwelt on tho fact that his father, although he 
did not get all he wished out of Lord Mayo, was fairly 
satisfied and content with what bad been done for him, 
but when Saiyad Nur IMahomed returned from Simla in 
1873, he became thoroughly disgusted, and at once made 
overtures to the Eussians, witli 'whom constant intercourse 
had since been kept up. 

Yakuh Khan’s statements were verified by the fact that 
we found Kabul much more Eussian than English. The 
Afghan Sirdars and officers were arrayed in Paissian 
pattern uniforms, Russian money was found in the 
treasury, Eussian wares were sold in the bazaars, and 
although the roads leading to Central Asia w’ere certainly 
no better than those leading to India, Russia had taken 
more advantage of them than we had to carry on com 
mercial dealings with Afghanistan. ^ 

* As I reported at the time, the niaguiiudo of Slier Ali’s military 
preparatiniiH was, in iny opinion, « fact of peculiar ^iguificaiieo. He had 
raised and equipped with amis of precision sixteen regiments of (’iivoJry 
and sixty-eight of Infantry, w liile his Artillery amounted to nearly '‘WO 
guns. Numbers of skilled artisans were constantly employed in the 
manufacture of rifled Vannon and breech lootling small arms. Swords, 
helmets, uniforms, and other articles of military equipment, were stored 
in proportionate quantities. Upon the construction of tho Sherpur 
cantornnent Sher Ali liad expended an astonishing oinouiit of labour 
and money. Tlic size and cost of this woi k ma> be judged from tho 
fact that tho main line of rampart, with barrack accommodation, 
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When I inquired of Yakub Ehan what had become of the 
correBpondence which must have been carried on between 
his father and the HusBians, he declared that he had 
destroyed it all when on his way to Gandamak; never- 
theless, a certain number of letterB* from Generals Kauff- 
mann and Stoliatoff came into my poBsession, and a draft 
of the treaty the latter officer brought from Tashkent was 
made for me from memory by the man who had copied 
it for Sher Ali, aided by the Afghan official who was 
told off to be in attendance on Stoliatoff, and who had 
frequently read the treaty. 

In one of my last conversations with Yakub Khan, he 
advised me *not to lose sight of Herat and Turkestan.’ 
On my asking him whether he had any reason to suppose 
that his representatives in those places meant to give 
trouble, he replied : * I cannot say what they may do ; but, 
remember, 1 have warned you.’ He, no doubt, knew more 
than he told me, and 1 think it quite possible that he had 


extended to a length of nearly two miles under the western and 
southern slopes of the Bimaru hills, while the original de^i was to 
carry the wall entirely lound the hills, a distance of four and a half 
miles, and the foundations were laid for a considerable portion of this 
lengtii. All these military preparations must have been going on for 
some years, and were quite unnecessary, except as a provision for 
contemplated hostilitifis with ourselves. Sher Ali had refused during 
this time to accept the subsidy we had agreed to pay him, and it is 
difficult to understand how their entire cost could have been met from 
the Afghan treasury, the annual gross revenue of the country at that 
time amounting only to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

* These letters, as well as my report to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, with an account of my 
conversation with Yakub Ehan, are given in the Appendix. 
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some inkling of his brother’s* (Ayub Khan’s) intentions, 
in regard to Kandahar, and he probably foresaw that Abdur 
Bahman Khan would appear on the scene from the direction 
of Turkestan. 

I duly received an answer to my telegram regarding 
the abdication of Yakub Khan, in which I was informed 
that His Highness’s resignation was accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and I was directed to announce 
the fact to the people of Afghanistan in the following 
terms : 

* I, General Koberts, on behalf of the British Government, hereby 
proclaim tlmt the Amir, havinf^ by his own free will abdicated, has left 
Afghanistan without a Government. In consequence of the shameful 
outrage upon its Envoy and suite, the British Govermnent has been 
compelled to occupy by force of anna Kabul, the capital, and to take 
military possesBion of other parts of Afghanistan. 

* The British Government now commands that all Afghan authorities. 
Chiefs, and Sirdars do continue their functions in inaintainuig order, 
referring to me whenever necesaiiry, 

* The British Government desire that the people shall be treated with 
justice and benevolence, and that their religious feelings and customs 
be respected. 

*The services of such Sirdars and Chiefs as assist in preserving 
order wiU be duly recognized, but aU disturbers of the peace and 
persons concerned in attacks upon the British authority will meet with 
condign punishment. 

‘The British Government, after consultation with the principal 
Sirdars, tribal Chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes 
of the various provinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future 
permanent arrangements to be made for the good go%*emuicnt of the 
people.' 

This manifesto was issued on the 28th October, and 
the same day I informed Yakub Khan that his abdication 


♦ Sirdar Ayub Khan w'as Governor of Herat in 1870. 
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had been accepted, and acquainted him with the orders 
passed by the British Government in connexion with this 
fact.* 

Yakub Khan showed no interest either in the Pro- 
clamation, a Persian translation of which was read to him, 
or the Government’s decision as to himself, and made no 
comment beyond a formal ^huyar Ihuh' (‘very good’) 
and an inclination of the head. 

I then told Yakub Khan that, as 1 was now charged 
with the government of the country, it was necessary that 
1 should take j^ossession of the treasury and all moneys 
therein. He signified his assent, but demurred to certaiij 
sums being considered as public property, contending that 
they formed part of his father’s wealth, and tliat the 
British Government might as well take from hhn his vhoya, i 
this also having come from the pockets of the people. ‘ Afy 
father was Padiahah,' he said; ‘ flierc W’as no distinction 
between public and private money. lL>wever,’ he went 
on, ‘ I have given up the crown, and 1 am not going to 
dispute about rupees. You may take all 1 have, down to 
my clothes ; but the money wan my fatJior’s, and i& mine 
by right.’ 

1 replied that it was necessary that all money in liis 
possession should be given up, but that his private effects' 
should not be touched; that he would be given a receipt 
for the money, and that, if the Go\ennni*iil of India 

* There were present at the interview, besides myself, CeJonel 
Mttcgrcgor, Major Hasthiijs, Surgeon-Major Bellew, Nawnb Sir Ghukm 
Hussein Khan, and Mr, H. M. Durand. 

t A kind of mantle worn by Af^»hanH. 
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decided it to be his personal property, it should be returned 
to him. 

This Yakub Khan at first declined to accept, with some 
show of temper. Eventually he came round, and said, 
‘ Yes, give me a receipt, so that no one may say hereafter 
that I carried off State money to which I had no right. It 
can he easily made sure that I have no money when 

1 go.’* 

Spite of all his shortcomings, I could not help feeling 
sorry for the self-deposed Ituler, and before leaving him I 
explained that he would be treated with the same considera- 
tion tliat had always been accorded to him, that Xa^^ilb Sir 
(ihulam Hussein Khan + should have a tent next to his, and 
that ili should ho the Nawab’s care to look after his comfort 
in every way, and that I should ]>e glad to see him 
whenever he wished for an interview. That same day, 
under instructions, 1 issued the fo]lo^^ing further mani- 
festo : 

‘ In uiy I'rocliiniation of \t‘stcrilay I annouiiccd that Ills Tli^^hiicss ihe 
Amir liad of iiis own free w'ill abdiciitrtl, and tlml for the prcsnit the 
^overninont of At^^hanistan would he carried on under niy Buppr\ision. 
I now proclaim tliiU, 111 order to p^o^idc for the cost of adiiiiiiistratioii. 
1 hIl^c• ttikcu poshohhioji of the State tn'tisnr;\, and that, until the 

* As Yak\\b Kh»n vofusetl under one pretext nv another to deli\er up 
any mon(*y, Major Moriiirty, tlic ollieer in eharj^e of the Kabul Field 
Force troasure-chest, and Lieutenant Neville Chambeilaiii, accom- 
panied by an (‘scort, Honrclnal a house in the in wliich a portion of 
Ynkiil) Khan H iiioney was said to he concealed. Upwards of ei^ht luid 
a half lakliH of rupees, and a certain amount of jewellery and gold 
coins, tiUas and lUissian five-rouhhj pieces, in all iiinoimting to nine 
and a half lakhs, were founil. This hiuu was snbsoqutiitly refunded 
to the Afghan (unernment. 

f The Naw'ab had been made a K.C.S.I, 
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British Government shall declare its will as to the permanent arrange- 
ments to bo made for the future good government of the country, the 
collection of revenue and the expenditure of public money will be 
regulated by me. All persons concerned are hereby informed that 
they must obey without dispute or delay such orders as may be issued 
by me in regard to the payment of taxes and other connected matters ; 
and I give plain warning that anyone resisting or obstructing the 
execution of such orders will be treated with the utmost severity as an 
enemy to the British Govemincnt.' 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

On the Ist November my Head-Quarters and the let 
division moved into Sherpur, vrhich the Engineers had 
prepared for winter quarters, and where stores of provisions 
and forage were assuming satisfactory proportions. The 
same day Brigadier-General Macpherson left Kabul with a 
brigade of about 1,800 men and four guns to join hands with 
the troops which I had lately heard were advancing from 
the Khyber, and had readied Gandamak. I joined Mac- 
pherson the following morning at Butkhak, about eleven 
miles from Kabul, where our first post towards the Khyber 
had ahead}' been established. It was veiy important that 
our communication with India should be by a route good 
enough for wheeled carriages ; I was therefore anxious to 
see for myself if it were not possible to avoid the Khurd- 
Kabul Pass, which was said to be very difficult. 1 had, 
besides, a strong w'ish to visit this pass, as being the scene 
of Sir Robert Sale’s fight with the tribesmen in 1841, and 
of the beginning of the massacre of General El 2 fiiinstone’& 
unfortunate trooi)B in 1842.* The Afghan Commander- 
in-Chief, Baud Shah, and several Ghilzai Chiefs, accom- 
panied me; from them I learned that an easier road did 

* A moat thrilling account of Klpliinstonc'b reti'cat through this pass 
is »nvcn in Kaye's * IH'stor}' of the War in Afghanistan,’ vol. ii., p. 229. 
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exist, running more to the east;, and crossing over the 
Lataband mountain. Personal inspection of the two lines 
proved that Daud Shah’s estimate of their respective diffi- 
culties was correct ; the Lataband route was comparatively 
easy, there was no defile as on the Khurd-Kabul side, 
and the kotal, 8,000 feet above the sea, was reached by a 
gradual ascent from Butkhak. However, I found the 
Khurd-Kabul much less difficult than I had imagined 
it to be ; it might have been made passable for carts, but 
there w^as no object in using it, as the Lataband route 
possessed the additional advantage of being some miles 
shorter; accordingly I decided upon adopting the latter 
as tho line of communication with India. 

Macphemon reported that tho country beyond Khurd- 
Eabul was fairly settled, and that, on tho 7th, he ]jad been 
able to open communication with Brigadier-General 
Charles Gough, commanding Bright’s leading brigade. I 
was thus again brought into communication with India, 
and in a position to clear my hospitals of those amongst 
the sick and wounded who were not progresshig favourably, 
and could not soon be fit for duty. 

By this time the Inquiry Commission had com 2 >leted 
its difficult task of trying to sift the truth concerning 
th * fate of Cavaguari and his companions from the mass 
of falsehood with w’hich it w^as enveloi)ed. The pro- 
gress had been slow, particularly when examination touched 
on the part Yakub Khan had pla^^ed in the tragedy; 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence openly until they 
were convinced that he would not be re-established in a 
position to avenge himself. The whole matter had been 
gone into most fully, and a careful perusal of ,the proceed- 
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ingB satisfied me that the Amir could not have been 
ignorant that an attack on the Eesidency was contem- 
plated. He may not have foreseen or desired the massacre 
oi the Embassy, but there was no room for doubt as to his 
having connived at a demonstration against it, which, had 
it not ended so fatally, might have served him in good 
etead as a proof of his inability to guarantee the safety 
of foreigners, and thus obtain the withdrawal of the 
Mission. 

It was impoBsU>le. under these circumstances, that Yakub 
IQian could ever 1)e reinstated as Euler of Kabul, and his 
remaining in his present equivocal position was irksome to 
himself and most embarrassing to me. I therefore recom- 
mended that he should be deported to India, to be dealt 
with as the Government might decide after reviewing llio 
information elicited by the political Court of Inquiry, whicli 
to me appeared to tell so weightily against the ex- Amir, that, 
in iiiy oiiinion, 1 was no longer justified in treating as rebels 
to his authority Afghans who, it "was now evident, had only 
carried out his secret, if not his expressed, wishes when 
opposing our advance on Kabul. I decided, therefore, to 
proclaim a free and complete amnesty* to all persons not 

* Tho amnesty rroclaiiiatioii ran os follows : 

• Kamul, 

*Vlth Norcnthert 1879. 

' To all whom it iiiav conoorn. Oii tlio 12th October a Fi uchunation 
was isHued in whirii I offered a reward for the of person 

who had fouglit against tho Hritish trooiis since the Ilrd Septciiibor, 
and had thereby become a rebel against the Amir YoJaib Khan. 1 
have now reedved information which tends to bliowthat some, at least, 
of those who shared in the opposition cuconiitered by the British troops 
during their advance on Kabul, were led to do so by tlie belief that the 
Amir was a prisoner in uiy comp, and had called upon the soldier^' and 
people of Kabul to rise on liis behulf. Such persons, although enemies 
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concerned, directly or indirectly, in the attack on the 
Heaidency, or who were not found hereafter in possession 
of property belonging to our countrymen or their escort^ 
on the condition that they surrendered their arms and 
returned to their homes. 

At Daud Shah’s suggestion, 1 sent three influential 
Sirdars to the Logar, Kohistan, and Maidan valleys, 
to snperintend the collection of the amount of forage 
which was to be levied from those districts ; .and in 
order to lessen the consumption at Kabul, 1 sent away all 
elephants,* spare bullocks, and sick transport animals. 


to the British Governnient, were not rebpls ogaincit thoir own Sovereign* 
imd the great British Government doeb not hook for \eiigeanco against 
enemies who no longer rorist. It may be that few only of those who 
took up arms wero thus led away by the statuinonts ol evil-minded 
.men, but rather than punish the innocent with the guilt\, 1 am willing 
to believe that all were alike deceived. On behalf (>f the Britibh 
Government, therefore, I proclaim a free and complete ainnent\ to 
all persons who ha\o fought against the Brltidi troop<i since the 
8rd September, provided that they now give up any anus in their 
possession and return to their homes. The oliir of a reward for tlic 
surrender of such persons is now withdrawn, and thej’ will not for the 
future be molested in any wnj' on account of their opposition to the 
British advance ; but it must be clearly understood that the bcuciits of 
this amnebty do not extend to anyone, whether boldier or civilian, 
who was concerned directly or indirectly in the' attack upon tlie 
Besidency. or who may hereafter be foimd m possession of any 
property belonging to memhers of tlie Bnibass;^. To f>ueh pertouh no 
mercy will be shown. Further, I hold out no promise of pardon to 
those who, well knowing the Amir's position in the British eaiup, 
instigated the troops and people of Kabul to take up anus ngain&t the 
British troops. They ha^ c been guilty of wilful rebellion ngaiimt the 
Amir’s authority, and they will he considered and treated a& rebels 
wherever found.' 

* There was a slight fall of snow on the 11th November, followed 
by severe frost, and the elephants were beginning to suffbr from the 
cold. Three of them succumbed on the Lataband Kotal, mneh to tho 
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In furtherance of the same object^ as soon as Macpherson 
returned, I sent Baker with a brigade into the Maidan 
district, about twent;^ miles from Kabul, on the Ghazni 
road, where the troops could more easily be fed, as it was 
the district from which a large proportion of our supplies 
was expected, and 1 also despatched to India all time- 
expired men and invalids who were no longer iit for 
.service.* 

Towards the end of November, Mr. Luke, the officer in 
charge of the telegraph department, who had done admir* 


aniK^ytipiicc^ oi the olfacU>r.\ ner\es of all pa'^sern-by. It was iinpo‘«sibk* 
to bury tlu* careiibfrt, as the {ground was all rock, and there was 

not wood piionfjh to hum ilieiti. So iittcnau was the cold that the ink 
froze in my pen, and 1 wa^ obli^^ed to keep my uikstand under my 
pillow at night. 

♦ Thispart\ marched towards India 011 tlic 14th Xo\ ember, lollo wed 
by a Hocoinl convoy of sickly men on the 27 ih idem. On this latter 
date the strength of the 1st and 2nd Divisions, Kabul VKld Foice, and 
the lieserve at Peshawar uas as folh»ws; 


liritiHb Porco. Native Fmico. [ 

'lutll 





Hank A. 
Kilo. 

Untldh ‘ 
fMh,‘oi*. 

Tn-ui'h. 


lat DivUion, at 
Kabul 

2nd Division, on 

and around 

the Kliybei* 

100 

2.78;{ 

71 

5,060 

8,014 

line ' 

' <JO 

2, .*18.1 

IIH , 

8..J90 

11,183 



1 190 


189 

18,050 

19,197 

Beserve at Peshawar • 

I 

1,952 

40 

4,654 

6,710 



' 245 

7,120 

238 

18,304 

25,907 


Total 483 British officers. 


7,120 Dritish troops. 

18,304 Native troopa. 

Grand total : — 2d,907 with 60 gune, 24 with Ist Division, and 36 
with 2nd Division and the Beserve 
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able work throughout the campaign, reported that com- 
munication was established with India. As, however, 
cutting the telegraph-wires was a favourite amusement of 
the tribesmen, a heliograph was arranged at suitable 
stations between Landi Kotal and Kabul, which w^as 
wwked with fair success to the end of the war. Had we 
then possessed the more perfect heliogi‘aphic appai'atus 
which is now available, it would have made us, in that land 
of bright sun, almost independent of the telegraph, so far 
as connexion with Landi Kotal was concerned. 

Hearing that Baker was experiencing difficnhy in col- 
lecting his supplies, I joined him at l^raidaii to satisfy 
myself how matters stood. The headmen in the neigh- 
bourhood refused to deliver the khaUa grain they hud been 
ordered to furnish, and, assisted by a body of Ghikais h'om 
Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry charged 
with collecting it, and murdered our agent, Sirdar Mahomed 
Hussein Khan. For these ofifencc-s I (ieatniyecl the chief 
malik'H fort and confiscated his stoi** of grain, after which 
there was no more troulde, and supplies came in freely. I 
returned to Kabul, and Baker, with his brigade, followed 
me on the Ist December. 

That same day Yakub Khan W'us despatched by douye 
uarches to India, careful precautions hnving been taken 
to prevent his being rescued on the way. When saying 
good-bye to him, he thanked mo warmly for the -kind- 
ness and consideration he had received, and assured mu 
that he left his wives and children in luy hands in the 
fullest confidence that they would be well treated and cared 
for. 

A week later I sent off the two Sirdars, Yahi Khoii * nd 
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Zakariah Khan, as well as the Wazir, whose guilt had been 
clearly proved, and whose powerful influence, 1 had every 
reason to believe, was being used to stir up the country 
against us. The Mustaufi I allowed to remain ; he had 
been less prominent than the others in opposing us, and, 
besides, 1 had an idea that he might prove useful to me in 
the administration of the counti:y\ 



[ 26 o ] 


CHAPTER LV, 

The general political situation, as it developed itself in 
the early part of December, and the causes which appeared 
to me to have contributed to produce it, may be briefly 
summarized as follows. After the outbreak in the previous 
September and the massacre of our Envoy, the advance of 
the British force was too rapid to give the Afghans, as a 
nation, time to oppose us. At Charasia, the troops, aided 
by large numbers of the disaiTected townspeople, were 
conspicuously beaten in the open field ; their organization 
as an armed body was at an end, and their leaders all 
sought personal safety in flight. 

It appears probable that at this period the general 
expectation amongst the Afghans was that the British 
Government would exact a heavy retribution from the 
nation and city, and that, after vengeance had been satiS' 
fiod, the army would be withdrawn. 

Thirty-seven years before, a British massacre had been 
followed by a temporary occupation of the city of Kabul, 
and just as the troops of Pollock and Nott, on that occasion, 
had sacked and destroyed the great bazaar and then retired, 
so in 1879 the people believed that some signal punish- 
ment would again be succeeded bv the withdrawal of onr 
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troops. Thus a period of doubt and expectation ensued 
after the battle of Charasia ; the Afghans were waiting 
on events, and the time had not arrived for a general 
movement. 

This pause, however, was marked by certain occurrences 
which doubtless touched the national pride to the quick, and 
\ihich were also susceptible of being used by the enemies of 
the British Government to excite into vivid fanaticism the 
religions sentiment, which has ever formed a prominent 
trait in the Afghan character. 

The prolonged occupation by foregin troops of the for- 
tified cantonment which had been prepared by the late 
Amir yher Ali for his own army ; the capture of the large 
park of Artillery, and of the vast munitionh of war, w’hich 
had raised the military strength of the Afghans to a 
standard unequalled among Asiatic nations ; the destruc- 
tion of their historic fortress, the residence of their Kings ; 
and, lastly, the deportation to India of their Amir and his 
principal Ministers, were all circumstances which united to 
increase to a high i)itch the antipathy naturally felt towards 
a foreign invader. 

The temper of the people being in this inflammable 
condition, it was clear that only disunion and jealousy 
amongst their Chiefs prevented their combining against us, 
and that if any impetus could be given to their religious 
sentiment strong enough to unite the discordant elements 
in a common cause, a powei'fnl movement would be initiated, 
having for its object our annihilation or eximlsion from 
their country. Such an impetus w^as supplied by the 
fervent preaching of the aged mulla Mushk-i-Alam,* who 


* FraPTance of the uuivcrsc. 
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denounced the English in every mosque throughout the 
country. The people were further incited to rise by the 
appeals of the ladies of Yakub Khan’s family to popular 
sympathy, and bribed to do so by the distribution of the 
concealed treasure at their command. 

The mullas, in short, became masters of the situa- 
tion, and, having once succeeded in subordinating private 
quarrels to hatred of the common foe, the movement rapidly 
assumed the aspect of a religious war. The Afghan suc- 
cesses of 1841-42 were cited as examples of what might 
happen again, and the people were assured that, if they 
would only act simultaneously, the small British army in 
Bherpur would be overwhelmed, and the plunder of our 
camp would be part of their reward. 

From time to time reports reached me of what was going 
on, and, from the information supplied to me, 1 gathered 
that the Afghans intended to gain possession of the city, 
and, after occupying the numerous forts and villages in 
the neighbourhood of Sherpui, to surround the canton- 
ment. 

It was under the stimulating influences of religious 
enthusiasm, patriotic and military ardour, the prestige of 
former success, and the hope of remuneration and plun(^er, 
that the Afghans took the field agamst us early in 
December. 

It was arranged that the forces from the south* should 
seize the range of hills extending from Charasia to the 
8hahr-i-Darwaza heights, including the fortifications of 
the upper Bala Hissar and the high conical peak called the 

** Viz., Logar, Zurmat, the Mangal and Jadran dibtricts, and the 
intervening Ghilzai country. 
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Takht-i-Hliah ; that those from the north'^ should occupy 
the Asmai heighte and hills to the north of Kabul ; and 
those from the westt should make direct for the city. 

As it was evident to mo that these several bodies, when 
on('(^ concentrated at Kabul, would 1>e joined by the 
thousands in the cit^’, and the inhabitants of the adjoining 
villages, 1 determined to try and deal with the advancing 
forces in detail, and disperse them, if possible, before the 
concentration could be effected. I bad, however, but a 
•very imi)erfect idea of the extent of the combination, 
or of the enormous numbers arrayed against us. My 
intelligence was most defective ; neither the nature of the 
country nor the attitude of the people admitted of extended 
reconnaissances, and 1 was almost entirely dependent for 
information on Afghan sources. Some of the Afghan 
soldiers in our ranks aided mo to the host of their ability, 
but by the Sirdars, notably Wali Mahomed Khan, 1 was, 
either wilfully or from ignorance, grossly misinformed as to 
the formidable character of the rising. Ilut that there was 
serious trouble ahead was plain enough when the coij> 
11 ic ting reports had been carefully sifted, and I therefore 
thought it ojily prudeiit to telegraph to General J3right at 
Jalalabad to piisli on the Guides C’ori>s, although I was 
veiy much averse to augmenting the Shorpur garrison, and 
thereby increasing the drain on our supplies. 

In the meantime immediate action was necessary to carry 
out my idea of i)reventing the different sections of the 
enemy concentrating at Kabul. I accordingly prejmred 
two columns : one under Macpheison, whose orders were 
to attack the tribesmen coming from the north before they 
* KohiBtan. f and Gha/.ni. 
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could join those advancing from the west ; the other under 
Baker, who was instructed to place himself across the line 
by which the enemy would have to retreat when beaten, as 
I hoped they would be, by Macpherson. 

Macpherson* started on the 8th towards Kila Aushar, 
about three miles from Sherpur, en route to Arghandeh, 
And on the following morning Baker, with a small force, 1 
proceeded to Chihal Dukhtoran, giving out that his desti- 
nation was the Logar valley, and that he would march 
by Charasia, as I had directed him to make a feint in 
that direction, and then to turn to the west, and place 
himself between Arghandeh and Maidau, on the Ghazni 
road. 

To give Baker time to carry out this movement, 1 halted 
Macpherson at Kila Aushar on the 9th, whence he sent out 
two reconnoitring parties — one in the dij-ection of Kohistan, 
the other, in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Lockhart,! 
A.Q.M.G., towards Arghandeh. 

The intelligence brought in induced me to change my 
orders to Macpherson. The first party reported that a 
very considerable force of Kohistan is had collected at 
Karez-i-Mir, about ten miles north of Kila Aushar, while 
Lockhart had discovered large numbers of the enemy 
moving from Arghandeh and Paghman towards Kohistan, 
Accordingly, 1 directed Macpherson to attack the Kohis- 

* Macpherson had with him the following troops : 4 guns 11. H, A. ; 
4 guns Mountain battery ; 1 squadron 9th Ijanccrs ; 2 bqiiadrons 14th 
Bengal Lancers ; 401 rifles 67 th Foot ; 509 rifles Bril Sikhs ; 898 rifles 
5th Ghurkas. 

f Baker's column consisted of : 4 guns Mountain battery ; 8 troops 
5th Punjab Cavalry; 25 Sappers and Miners; 450 rifles 92ud High- 
landers ; 450 rifles 5th Punjab Infantry . 

J Now Lieutenant-General Sir William Lockhai*t, K.O.B., ' ''-C.S-T- 
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tanis, in the hope of being able to disperse them before 
the people from Ghazni could join them ; and, as the 
part of the country through which he had to move was 
unsuited to Horse Artillery and Cavalry, I ordered him to 
leave the mounted portion of his column, except one 
squadron of Cavalry, at Kila Aushar, 

Maepherson made a rapid advance on the morning of the 
10th December, skirting the fringe of low hills which 
intervenes between Kohistan and the (’hardeh valley. 
He reached the Surkh Kotal — which divides western 
Kohistan from the Arghandeh valley — without op^wsition. 
From this point, however, the Kohistanis were sighted, 
occupying a position about two miles to his right front, 
their centre on a steep, conical, isolated hill, at the l)ase of 
which lay the village of Karoz-i-Mir. 

Macitherson was now able to obtain a good vit'w of the 
Paghman and Chardeh valleys on his left and left rear, and 
the niimerouH standards planted on' the differeJit knolls 
near the villages of Paghman gave ample evidence of the 
presence of the enemy discovered by Lockhart the previous 
day, and showed him that, unless he could ipiickly succeed 
in scattering the Kohistanis, he would lind himself attacked 
by an enemy in his rear, in fact, between tw’O firch. 

Maepherson made his disposition for an attack with skill 
and rapidity. Leaving Lieutenant- Colonel Money w'ith one 
company of the 67th, five companies of the 6rd Sikhs, and 
two guns, to hold the ridge, he sent the remainder of the 
Sikhs to harass the enemy’s left dank and support the 
Cavalry, who were ordered to liover about and threaten 
the line of retreat, while Maepherson himself went forward 
with the r^*it of th« force 
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The Kohistanis retreated rapidly before our ekirmieherB, 
and the attacking party, protected by a welhdirected fire 
from Morgan’s guns, advanced with such promptitude that 
the enemy made no attempt to rally until they reached the 
conical hill, where they made a stubborn resistance. The 
hill was carried by assault, its defenders were driven off, 
leaving seven standards on the field, and Morgan, bringing 
up his Artillery, indicted severe loss on the dying Kohistanis. 
On this occasion Major Cook, V.C., of the 5th Gurkhas, 
was again noticed for his conspicuous gallantry, and Major 
Griffiths, of the Hrd Sikhs, greatly distinguished himself. 
Our casualties were one officer (Lieutenant-Colonel Fitz- 
Hugh) and six men wounded. 

It was evident that the tribesmen from the directions of 
Arghandeh and Paghman intejided to ascend the Surkh 
Kotal, but suddenly they a 2 >peared to change their minds, 
on discovering, probably, that our trooiis held all the 
commanding positions and that their allies were in full 
flight. 

Soon after noon on the 10th I received the report of 
Macpherson’s success and the enemy’s retirement towards 
Arghandeh. 1 at once sent off Lieutenant - Colonel L. 
Gordon, ILH.A., with ordei’s to intercept them with Are 
Horse Artillery and Cavalry at Aushur ; but when I rode 
over myself later in the day to that place, 1 was much 
disappointed to find that Gordon had not been able to give 
effect to my instructions, as the enemy, on perceiving his 
troops, dispersed and took shelter in the surrounding 
villages and on the slopes of the hills. 

Maepherson encamped for the night between the Surkh 
Kotal and Karez-i-Mir, and Baker, who had steadily 
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pursued his march along a very diihcult road, halted a 
short distance west of Maidan and eight miles only from 
Arghandeh. 

To Macpherson I sent orders to march very early 
the next morning — the 11th — through Paghman towards 
Arghandeh and in Baker’s direction; at the same time I 
informed him that Massy, whom I had placed in command 
of the trooj)s at Aushar, would, according to directions from 
mo, leave that place at nine o’clock to co-operate with him, 
rid the Arghandeh and Ghazni road. That evening Massy 
came to xny room, and I carefully exjdained to him his part 
in the next day’s proceedings ; 1 told him that he was to 
advance cautiously and ipiietly by the road leading directly 
from the city of Kabul towards Argha?ideb, feeling for the 
enemy ; that he was to communicate witli Macpherson and 
act in conformity with that ollicer’s movements : and I 
impressed upon him that he was on no account to commit 
liimself to an action until Macpherson had engaged the 
<memy. 

(*p to this time the combination of tribebmen, which 
later proved so formidable, had not been effected; Mac- 
pherson for the time being had dis].)er&ed the Kohistanis 
and checked the force advancing from Ghazni under the 
leadership of Mahomed Jan ; the Logaris and Ghilzais 
were merely watching events, and waiting to see how it 
fared with the Kohistani and Ghazni factions, before com- 
mitting themselves to hostilities; the}’ had but recently 
witnessed our successful advance througli their country; 
they knew that their homes and property would he at our 
mercy should we be victorious, and they were uncertain as 
to movfimpnts. 
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On the morning of the 11th December,* therefore, only 
one section was actually in opposition to us, that led by 
Mahomed Jan, who daring the night of the 10th had 
taken up a position near the group of villages known as 
Eila Kazi. 

Further, I felt that Mahomed Jan must be disheartened at 
our recent success, and at his failure to induce the Logaris 
to join him, and doubtless felt that a movement towards 
Kabul would expose his left flank to Macpherson, while 
his rear would be threatened by Baker. 

The strength of Baker’s and Macpherson’ s columns had 
been carefully considered, as well as the routes they were 
to take. I was thoroughly well acquainted with the ground 
comprised in the theatre of the proposed operations, having 
frequently ridden over it during the preceding two months ; 
I was thus able to calculate to a nicety the difliculties each 
column would have to encounter and the distances they 
would have to cover, and arrange with the utmost pre< 
cision the hour at which each (Commander should move oft* 


* On the 11th December, the troops at and around 

Kabul amounted 

to 6,352 men and 20 guns, which woie thus disposed : 



Men, 

Guns, 

Baker's column 

1.325 

4 

Macpherson* s column - 

1,492 

4 ^ 

Massy's column 

351 

4 

At Sherpur - . . . 

3,184 

8 


6,352 

20 

There were besides at Butkhak and] 
Lataband - “ • J 

1,843 

2 

And the Guides Corps, which reached j 
8herpur on the evening of the 11th j- 

679 


Deoember - - - J 



Total - 

8,374 

oo 
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to insure a timely junction. So that when I left Sherpur 
at ten o’clock on the 11th December to take command of 
Macpherson’s and Massy’s columns as soon as they should 
unite, I had no misgivings, and was sanguine that my 
carefully arranged programme would result in the dis- 
comfiture of Mahomed Jan ; but the events which followed 
on that day afforded a striking exemplification of the un- 
certainty of war, and of how even a very slight divergence 
from a (Teneral’s orders may upset plans made with the 
greatest care and thought, and lead to disastrous results. 

Massy could not have clearly understood the part he was 
meant to take in co-operation with Macpherson, for instead 
of following the route I had directed him to take, he 
marched straight across country to the Ghazni road, which 
brought him face to face with the enemy before he could be 
joined bj' Macpherson. In his e\plaiiatory report Massy 
stated that he }iad been misled by a memorandum'^ wiiich 
he received from the Assistant -Adjutant -General after liis 
interview with me (although this memorandum contained 
nothing contradictory of the orders 1 had given him) ; that 
he understood from it that his business was to reach the 
(rhazni road at its nearest direction of 

Argliandeh, and that he thought it better, with a thirty 
miles’ march in prospect, to take the most direct line in 
order to save his horses, to economize time in a short 
December day, and to keep as near as he could to the 

* The inomorandum was as follows : 

* Brigadior-Gcneral Mossy will start at tiglit a.m. to-morrow with a 
Br]uadron of Cavalry, join tlie (''avalry and Horse Artillery now out 
under Colonel Gordon, taking command thereof, and operating towards 
Argliandeh in conjunction with Brigadier-General Macpherson. The 
troops to return in the evening.* 
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column Tvith which he was to co-operate ; further, he stated 
that he was under the impression there was little likeli- 
hood of his meeting with any of the enemy nearer than 
Arghandeh. 

On starting from Aushar Massy detached a troop of the 
9th Lancers to communicate with Macpherson. This 
reduced his column to 247 British and 44 Native Cavalry, 
with 4 Horse Artillery guns. 

As the party moved along the Chardeh valley, a loud 
beating of drams was heard, and Captain Bloomfield 
Gough, 9th Lancers, commanding the advance guard, per- 
ceived when he had moved to about a mile north of Kila 
Kazi, that the enemy were occupying hills on both sides 
of the (xhazni road, about two miles to his left front, and 
sent back word to that effect. Massy, not believing that 
the Afghans had collected in any considerable numbers, 
continued to advance; but he vas soon andeceived by the 
crowds of men and waving standards which shortly came into 
view moving towards Tvila Kazi. He then ordered Major 
Smith-Wyndham to open fire, but the range, 2,900 yards, 
being considered by Colonel Gordon, the senior Artillery 
officer, too far for his six-i)ounders, after a few’ rounds the 
guns were moved across the Ghazni road, and again 
brought into action at 2.500 yards ; as this distance was 
still found to be too great, they w^ere moved to 2,000 yards. 
The enemy now pressed forward on Miissy’s left flank, 
which was also his line of retreat, and tlie guns had to be 
retired about a mile, covered on the right and left by the 
9th Lancers and the 14th Bengal Lancers respectively, 
and followed so closely by the Afghans that when fire was 
next opened they were only 1,700 yards distant. Four 
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Horse Artillery guns could do nothing against such 
numbers attacking without any regular formation, and 
when the leading men came within carbine range, Massy 
tried to stop them by dismounting thirty of the Dth Lancers ; 
but their fire ‘ had no appreciable effect/ 

It was at this critical moment that I appeared on the 
scene. Warned by the firing that an engagement was 
taking place, I galloped across the Chardeh valley as fast 
as my horse could carry me, and on gaining the open 
ground beyond Bhagwana, an extraordinary spectacle was 
presented to iny view. An unbroken line, extending for 
about two miles, and formed of not less than between 9,000 
and 10,000 men, was mo\dng raiudly towards me, all on 
foot save a small body of Cavalry on their left flank — in 
fact, the greater part of Mahomed Jan’s army. To meet 
this formidable array, instead of Maepherson’s and l^lassy’s 
forces, wliich I hoped I should have found combined, there 
were l>iit 4 guns, 198 of the Otli Lancers under Lieutenant - 
Colonel Clelaiul, 40 of the 14th Bengal Lancers under 
Captain Philip Neville, and at some little distance (iough'& 
troop of the 9th Lancers, who were engaged in watching 
the enemy's ('tivahy. 

The inequality of the opposing forces was hut too pain- 
fully apparent. The first glance at tlie situation showed 
me the hopelessness of continuing the struggle without 
Infantry. Up to that moment our casualties had not been 
many, as Afghans seldom play at long lx)wls, it being 
necessary for them to husband their ammunition, and 
when, as in the present instance, they outnumber their 
adversaries by forty to one, they universally try to come 
to close quarters and use their knives. 
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My first thought 'was how to secure the best and shortest 
line of retreat ; it lay by Deh-i-Mazang, but in order to use 
it, the gorge close by that village had to be held ; for if the 
enemy reached it first they would have no difficulty in 
gaining the heights above Kabul, which would practically 
place the city at their mercy. 

I was very anxious also to prevent any panic or disturb- 
ance taking place in Kabul. I therefore told General HOls, 
who just then opportunely joined me, to gallop to Sherpur, 
explain to Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, who had been 
placed in temporary command of that place, how matters 
stood, and order 200 of tho 72nd Highlanders to come to 
Deh-i-Mazaiig with the least possible delay. 1 directed 
Hills, after having delivered this message, to make for 
the city, shut the gates, and do all in his power to 
keep the i^eople quiet, while warning the Kizilbashos* to 
be prepared to defend their quarter. 1 then despatched 
my nephew and A.D.C., Lieutenant John Slierston, to 
Maephorson to inform him of what had happened, and 
desire him to push on with the utmost speed. 

Having taken these precautionary measures, 1 sent 
another A.D.C., Captain Pole Carew, to Brigadier-General 
Massy to direct him to try and find a way by wliich the 
guns could retire in case of a necessity, which appeared to 
me to be only too probable. 

The engagement had now become a question of time. 
If Mahomed Jan could close with and overwhelm our small 
force, Kabul would be his ; but if, by any possibility, his 

* KizilbaahcB are Persians by nationality and Shiah MahomedooB 
by religion. They formed the vang\iard of Kadir Shah's invading 
army, and alter his death a number of them settled In Kabul, where 
they exercise considerable induence. 
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advance could be retarded until Macpherson should come 
up, we might hope to retain possession of the city. It 
was, therefore, to the Afghan leader’s interest to press on, 
while it was to ours to delay him as long as we i>08sibly 
con Id. 

Polo C’arew presently returned with u message from 
Massy that the enemy were close upon him, and that he 
could not keep them in check. 1 desired l^ole Carew to 
go hack, order Massy to retire the guns, and cover the 
movement by a cl large of Cavalry. 

The charge was led by Lieutenant- Colonel Clelaiid and 
Captain Neville, the former of wliom fell dangerousl3' 
wounded ; hut tlic ground, terraced for irrigation purposes 
and intersected by nullas, so impeded our Cavalry lhai 
II le charge, heroic as it was, made little or no imiires- 
sion ui)on the overwhelming numbers of tlie enemy, now 
Hushed wdth the triumph of having forced our guns to 
retire. Tlio effort, however, was worthy of the best 
traditions of our British and Indian Cavalry, and that it 
failed in its object was no fault of oiir gallant soldiers. 
To assist tlieiu in their extremity, I oidered two of Smyth- 
Windhani's four guns to hall and come into action while the 
other two coiitinuetl to retire, hut these liad not gone far 
before they got into such difficult ground that one had to 
he spiked and abandoned in a water-cut, where Smytli- 
AVindham found it when he came up after having fired a 
few rounds at the fast-advancing foo. I now ordered Smyth- 
AVindham to make for the village of Hlnigwana with his three 
remaining guns, as the only chance left of saving them. This 
he did, and having reached the village, he again opened fire 
from behind a low wall which enclosed the houses ; but the 

r>o 
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ammunition being nearly expended^ and the enemy close at 
hand, there was nothing for it but to limber up again and 
continue the retirement through the village. At the further 
side, however, and forming part of its defences, was a 
formidable obstacle in the shape of a ditch fully twelve feet 
deep, narrowing towards the bottom ; across this Smyth- 
Windham tried to take his guns, and the leading horses 
had just begun to seramble up the further bank, when one 
of the wheelers stun^bled and fell, with the result that the 
shafts broke and the gun stuck fast, blocking the only 
point at which there was any possibility of getting the 
others across. 

"With a faint liope of saving the guns, I directed 
Captain Stewart -Mackenzie, who had assumed command 
of the 9th Lancers on Cleland being disabled, to make a 
second charge, which he executed with the utmost 
gallantry,* but tc no 2 >ur 2 )ose : and in the mean^^llile 
Smyth-Windham had given the order to unhook and h|)ilve 
the guns. 

By this time the enemy were within a few hundred 
yards of Bhagwana, and the inhabitants had begun to fire 
at us from the roofs of their liouscs. I was endeavour- 
ing to help some meai out of the ditch, when the head- 
man of the village rushed at me with his knife, seeing 
which, a Mahomedanf^ of the 1st Bengal Cavalry, who 
was following me on foot, having just had his horse shot 
under him, sprang at my assailant, and, seizing him 

Stowart-Mackenzie’s horse wiib shot, and fell on and he was 
extricated with the greateat difficulty. 

t Mazr AH was given the order of inent for hie brave action, and 
is now a Native officer in the re^nment. ' 
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round the waist, threw him to the bottom of the ditch, 
thereby saving my life.’*' 

Suddenly the Afghans stayed their advance for a few 
minutes, thinking, as I afterwards learnt, that our Infantry 
were in the village — a pause which allowed many of our 
(’avalry who had lost their horses to escape. f 

* Our Chaplain (Adazns), who had n.ccoinimn\e>d mo fchrou^jhoul #he 
(lay. behaved in this particular place with oonspicnous gallantry. 
Seoijig a wounded iiuiu of the 9th Lancers staggering towards liuii, 
AdiniiH (lisiiiountod. and trii'd to lift the man on to his own <^hniger. 
rnfortunately, the niiirc, a very valuable aniiinil, broke loose, ami was 
never seen again. Adams, however, managed to support the Lancer 
until he was ablo to make him o\cr to home of ins own coniradc^s. 

Adams rejoined luc in time to assist two more of the 9th wlio were 
struggling under their horseh at the bottom of the ditch . ithout 
a moiui'nt's hesitation, Adams jumped into tlie ditch. He was mh 
unusually pow(Tful man, and by s!i(’(‘r strength draggl'd the Ltijiccrs 
clear of their horses. Tiio Afgh«ins lueanwhilo ha<l rcuehod llliagwiuia, 
and were so close to the ditch th.it 1 thought my fii(>nd the p<uire 
could not possibly escape. 1 caDi'd out to him to look after hiinsdf, 
but he paid no atti iition to m> w.iriiings until he liad pulled the almost 
exhausted T.ancerR to tlie top of the slipp'ory bank. Adams reciiied 
tile \ictona (Voss tor liia coiiduet on tliis occasion. 

t Tlicse men were much impeded by their long boots and tlu*ir 
swoidfi dangling hetucen thidr legs; the sight, indeed, of (’a\iilry 
■soldiers trxing to defend thcinsehes 011 foot without a hreanu eontinned 
tlie opimon 1 had formed during the Miitin\, as to the desirability foi 
the carbine being slung on tli(' man's back wdten going into action. 
Lieut(*iiaiit-(V)lonel Jhinhman (Colonel Clcland’s successor) eurioush 
enough had brought with liim from bhigland a sling wliich admitted of 
this being done, and also of the carbine being carried in the bucket on 
all ordinary occasions. This pattern was adopted, and during the 
remainder of the campaign the men of the 9th Tjancprs placed tludr 
carbiuoB 011 their backs whenever the enemy ivere reported to be in 
biglit. At the same time 1 authorized the adoption of an arrangement 
— also brought to my notice by Colonel Uushmaii, by which the sword 
ivas fastened to the saddle instead of round the man’s body. This 
mode of wearing tlie sword was for some time stnuiuously opposed 
in this country, but its utility could not fail to be recognized, and in 
1H91 an order was issued saiietioiimg its adoption by all mounted troops. 
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Directly we had got clear of the village the Cavalry 
reformed, and retired slowly by alternate squadi’ons, in a 
manner which excited ray highest admiration, and reflected 
the greatest credit on the soldierly qualities of Stewart- 
Mackenzie and Neville. From Bliagwana, Deh-i-Mazang 
was three miles distant, and it was of vital imporiance to 
keep the enemy back in order to give the Highbinders from 
Sherpur time to reach the gorge. 

For a time the Afghans continued to press on us before, 
but after a while their advance gradually became slower 
and their numbers somewhat decreased. This change in 
Mahomed Jan's tactics, it afterwaids turned out, \\as 
caused by Macpherson’s advance guard coming into colli- 
sion with the roar portion of liis arni\ ; it was of the 
greatest advantage to us, as it enabled the 72nd to arrive 
in time to bar the enemy's p.!S‘^age through the gorge. 
My relief was gi*eat when I beheld them, headed by lludr 
eager Commander, Browuilow, doubling through tlu‘ gap 
and occupying the village of I)eh-i-Maznng and tlie heights 
on either side. The Cavalry greeted them with lipart\ 
cheers, and the volleys delivered by the Higlilanders from 
the roofs of the houses in the village soon clu'cked the 
Afghans, some of whom turned ])ack, win'k^ others made 
for Indiki and the slopes of the Takht-i-Shah. For a tiuu% 
at any rate, their hopes of getting possession .jf Kabul had 
been frustrated. 

It will be remembered that the ordeis I sent to ^faepher- 
son on the 10th were that he was to march very early the 
next morning, as Massy with the Horse Artillery und 
Cavalry would leave Aushar at 9 a.m., and that he must 
join him on the Arghandeh road. Maepherson did not 
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make uo early a start as 1 had intended ; from one cause or 
another, he said, he was not able to leave Karez-i-Mir before 
eight o’clock. On reaching the Surkh Kotal he observed 
dense bodies of the enemy harrying from the Paghman 
and Arghandeh directions towards Kila Kazi, and lie 
pushed on, hoping to be able to deal with them individually 
before they had time to concentrate. For the first three 
miles from the foot of the pass the view was obstructed by 
a range of hills, and nothing could be seen of the Horse 
Artillery and (’avalry ; but soon after 10 a.ra. the booming 
(*f guns warned Macpherson that fighting was going on, 
hut he could not tell whether it ^\as Baker’s or Massy’s 
troops which were engaged. He was, however, not left 
long in doubt, for Lieutenant Neville (Jliamberlain, attached 
to Maepherson as political oflicor, and wlio had gone on 
witlj his advance guard, sent back word that he c«>nld 
distiiiguisb British Cavahy charging the Afghans, and as 
Bakej* had only Native t'avalry \\ith him, Macidicrson 
knew at once that the action was being fought by ^Massy. 
Suddenly the 11 ring ceased, and he was informed that tlie 
enemy nere advancing on Ivahul, and that their vanguard 
had already reached the belt of orchards and cuclosures, 
on the further fringe of A\hich the smoko from our guns 
and the charge of our Cavalry had been seen. 

Maepherson, feeling that something serious had occuri'ed, 
called on liis men to make a further effort. At 12.80 p.ni., 
less than an hour after we had begun to rc‘tire, he reached 
the ground where the tight had taken place. The dead 
bodies of our officers and men, stripped and horribly 
mutilated, proved how fierce had been the struggle, and 
the dropping shots which came from the fortified villages 
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in tlie neighbourhood and from the ravines, warned the 
Brigadier-General that some of the enemy were still in the 
neighbourhood. But these men, so bold in the confidence 
of overwhelming numbers when attacking Massy’s Cavalry, 
were not prepared to withstand Macpherson’s Infantry ; 
after a brief resistance they broke and fled in confusion, 
some to Indiki, but the greater number to the slielter of the 
hills south of KilaKazi, to vhich place Mucpherson followed 
them, intending to halt there for the night. This 1 did not 
allow him to do, for, seeing the heavy odds we had opposed 
to us, and that the enemy were already in possession of the 
Takht-i-8hah, thus being in a position to threaten the Bala 
Hissar, I sent orders to him to fall I>ack upon J)eh-i- 
Mazang, where he arrived about 7 p.m. 

Meanwhile, Maepherson’s baggage, with a guard ot the 
5th Gurkhas, commanded hy Major Cook, V.C’., was 
attacked by some Afghans, who had remained concealed 
in the Paghman villages, and it would probably have 
fallen into their hands, as the Gurkhas were enormously 
outnumbered, but for the timely arrival of four c(jmpanies 
of the 8rd Sikhs, under Major Griffiths, who had been left 
by Maepherson to see everything safely down the pass. 
Cook himself was knocked over and stunned by a 1)low, wdille 
his brother in the 3rd Sikhs received a severe bullet-wound 
close to his heart. 

Buring the retirement from Bhagwana, Maegregor, my 
Chief of the Staff, Durand, Badcock, and one or two other 
staff officers, got separated from me and were presently 
overtaken by an officer (Captain Gerald Martin), sent 
by Maepherson to tell Massy he was coming to his 
assistance as fast as his Infantry could travel ; Martin 
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informed Macgregor that as he rode by Bhag^vana he 
had come across our abandoned guns, and that there was 
no enemy anywhere near them. On hearing this, Macgregor 
retraced his steps, and, assisted by the staff officers with 
him and a few Horse Artillerymen and Lancers, and some 
Gurkhas of Macphorson’s baggage guard picked up on the 
way, he managed to rescue tlie guns and biing them into 
Sheri)ur that night. They had been stripped of all their 
movable parts, and the ammunition-ljoxes had been emptied ; 
otherwise they were intact, and w^ere fit for use the next dayC 

J found assembled at Deh-i-Mazang "Wali Mahomed and 
other Sirdars, who had been watching with considerable 
anxiety tlie issue of the fight, for they knew if tlie Afghans 
succeeded in their endeavours to enter Kabul, all i)roperly 
belonging to people supposed to bt* friendly to us would be 
plundered and their houses destroyed. 1 severely upliraided 
these men for having misled me as to the strength and 
movements of Mahomed Jan’s aimy, and with ha^-ing 
failed to fulfil their engagement to kcei) me in communi- 
cation with Baker. They declared thej’ had been misin- 
formed themselves, and were powerless in the matter. 
It WHS difficult to believe that this ^Yas the case, and I was 
unwillingly forced to the conclusion that not a single 
Afghan could be trusted, however 2 )rofuse he might be in 
bis assurances of fidelity, and that we must depend entirely 
on our own resources for intelligence. 

1 waited at I)eh-i-]Mazang until Macpbersoii arriviid, and 
thus did not get back to Sherpur till after dark. I was 
gratified on my arrival there to find that Hugh Gough had 
made every arrangement that could be desired for the 
defence of the cantonment, and that by his own cool and 
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confident bearing he had kept the troops calm and steady, 
notwithstanding the untoward appearance of some fugitives 
from the field of battle, whose only too evident state of 
alarm might otherwise have caused a panic. 

For the safety of Sherpur I never for one moment had 
the smallest apprehension during that eventful day. It w^as, 
I believe, thought by some that if Mahomed Jan, instead 
of trying for the city, had made for the cantonment, it 
would have fallen into his hands ; but tliey were altogether 
wrong, for there were a sufficient number of men within the 
walls to have prevented such a catastrophe had Mahomed 
Jan been in a position to make an attack ; but this, with 
Maepherson’s brigade immediately in his rear, he could 
never have dreamt of attempting. 

The city of Kabul remained perfectly quiet while all the 
excitement I have described was g<ung on outside. Hills, 
with a few Sikhs, patrolled the principal streets, and even 
when the Afghan standard apj)eared on ihe Taklit-i-Shah 
there was no sign of disturbance. Nevertheless, I thought 
it w^ould be wise to withdraw from the cily; I could not tell 
how long the people would remain well disposed, oi wdiether 
they would assist as to keep the enem^> out. I therefon‘ 
directed Hills to come away and make over his charge to 
an influential Kizilhash named Futfeh Khan. I also 
telegraphed to General Bright at Jalalabad to reinforce 
Gandamak by a sufficient number of troops to hold that 
post in case it should be necessary to order Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough, who was then occupying it, to 
move his brigade nearer to Kabul ; for I felt sure that, 
unless I could succeed in driving Mahomed Jan out of the 
neighbourhood of Kabul, excitement would certainly spread 
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along my line of communication. I concluded my mesbuge 
to Bright thuB: ‘If the wire should be cut, consider it a 
bad sign, and push on to Gandamak, Bending GougirK 
brigade towards Kabul.’ 

I could not help feeling somewhat depressed ai the turn 
things had taken. I had no news from Baker, and we had 
undoubtedly suffered a reverse, wdiich I knew only too well 
would give confidence to the Afghans, who, from the footing 
they had now gained on the heights above Kabul, threat- 
ened the Bala Ilissar, which place, stored as it was with 
powder and other material of war, I had found it necessary 
to continue to occupy. Nevertheless, review ing the incidents 
of the 11th December, as I have frequently done since, with 
all the concomitant circumstances deeply impressed on n)} 
memoiy, I have failed to discover tliat any disjxjsition of 
my force different from that I made could have had better 
results, or that what did occur could have been averted by 
greater forethought or more careful' calculation on m\ 
part. Two deviations from my j)rogramine (which probably 
at the time appeared unimportant to the Conununders in 
question) wTi-e the principal factors in bringing about the 
unfortunate occurrences of that da}^ Had Muepherson 
marched at 7 a.m. instead of 8, and had IVIassy followed 
the route 1 had arranged for liim to take, Maliomed Jan 
must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him. 

Our casualties on the 11th weie — killed, 4 British 
officers, 16 British and y Native rank and file; wounded, 

1 British officers, 1 Native officer, 20 British and 10 Native 
T' «nd file 
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On the momiiig of the 12th I was cheered by hearing 
that the Guides had arrived during the night under the 
command of Colonel E. Jenkins — a most welcome rein- 
forcement, for I knew how thoroughly to be depended 
upon was every man in that distinguished corps. 

The first thing now to bo done was to endeavour to 
drive the Afghans from the crest of the Tukht-i-Shah ; and 
1 directed Macpherson, as soon as his lueji had breakfasted, 
to attack the position from i)eh-i-Ma/;ang, Just then my 
mind was considerably relieved by a heliogram from Baker 
informing me that he was on his way back to Kabul. The 
message was despatched from near Kila Kazi, within four 
miles of which place Baker had encamped on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

Macpherson deputed the task of trying to dislodge the 
enemy to Lieutenant-Colonel Money, of the 8rd Sikhs, with 
a detachment consisting of 2 Mountain guns and 5(10 
British and Native Infantry. 

It was a most formidable position to attack. The slopes 
leading up to it were covered with huge masses of jagged 
rock, intersected by perpendicular cliffs, and its natnr I 
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great strength was increased by breast'works, and stockades 
thrown up at different points. 

After a gallant and persistent attempt bad been made, 
1 oriWed the assault to be deferred ; for 1 perceived that 
the e^^ny were being reinforced from their rear, and to 
ensure success without great loss, it Avould be necessary to 
attack them in rear as well as in the front. The arrival 
of Baker's brigade made it possible to do this, I there- 
fore ordered Macpherson to hold the ground of wliich he 
had gained possession until Baker could co-operate with 
him next morning from the Beni Hissar side. 

During the night IMahomed Jan, who had been joined by 
several thousands from Logar and Wardak, occupied the 
villages situated between Beni Hissar and the Bala Hissar 
and along the sitOKj-i-natrishfa road. Baker, who started 
at H a.ni, on the 13th,* had, therefore, in the first ^dace, to 
gain the high ground above those villages, and, while 
holding the point over-looking Beni Hissar, to wheel to his 
right and move towards the Takht-i-Shiili. 

When lie liad proceeded souk* little distance, his advance 
guard reported that large bodies of the enemy were moving 
lip the slope of the ridge from the villages near Beni Hissar. 
To check this movement, and prevent the already very 
ditlicult Afghan x>osition being still further strengthened, 
Major White, wlio was in command of the leading portion 
of the attacking party, turned and made for the nearest 
point on the ridge. It was now a race between the High- 

* Hih force eojisisted of 4 guns, Field U-tillei.v; 4 Mountain guns; 
1 hqnadron 9th Liaiicers ; 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 6 companies 92iid 
Hii^hlonders ; 7 companies Guidos ; and 300 Hrd Silvhs ; and faiab> 
8e<iuently it was strem’tlienod b> 150 of the 5tli Punjab Iniantry. 
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landers and the Afghans as to who should gain the crest of 
the ridge first. The Artillery came into action at a range 
of 1,200 yards, and under cover of their fire the 92nd, 
supported by the Guides, rushed up the steep slopes. 
They were met by a furious onslaught, and a desperate 
conflict took place. The leading officer, Lieutenant 
Forbes, a lad of great iiroinise, was killed, and Colour- 
Sergeant Drummond fell by his bide. For a moment even 
the brave Highlanders were staggered by the numbers and 
fury of their antagonists, but only for a moment. Lieu- 
tenant Dick Cuiiyngham* sprang forward to cheer them 
on, and confidence was restored. With a wild shout the 
HiglilaiiderB threw them&elveb on the Afghans, and quickly 
succeeded in driving them down the further side of the 
ridge. 

By this buccessful movement the enemy's line was cut 
in two, and while the Cavalry and a paily of the 3rd Sikhs 
prevented their rallying in the direction of Beni Ilissar, 
the 92nd and Guides, protected by the Mountain guns, 
which had been got on to the ridge, and the Fichl 
Artillery from below, advanced towards the Takht-i- Shall. 
The Afghans disputed every inch of the way, but by 
11.30 a.m. AAliite’s men bad reached the foot of tlie 
eminence which formed the enemy’s main position. 
Tliey were here joined by some of tbo 72nd Highlanders, 
3rd Sikhs, and 5th Gurkhas, under the command of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Money, wlio had fought their way 
from the upiier Bala Hissar. 

A brilliant charge by the combined troops now took 

^ Dick Cmiynghaoii recoivod tlie 'Victoria CroflB for conspiciiouB 
gallantry luitl coolness 011 this occasion. 
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place, the two Highland corjjs vying with each other for 
the honour of reaching the summit hrst. It fell to the 
72iid, Colour- Sergeant Yule* of that regiment being the 
foremost man on the top. The enemy made a most deter- 
mined stand, and it was only after a severe struggle and 
heavy loss that they were driven off the heights. 

From my position at Sherpur I had the satisfaction of 
witnessing this success. This satisfaction, however, was 
short-lived, for ahuost immediately I received a report from 
the city that the inhabitants had joined th(‘ tribesmen, and 
thai the cantonment was being threatened ; inde(*d, I could 
see large bodies of armed men emerging from th<* city and 
moving towards Riah Sang, whence the road between the 
Bala Hissar and Sherpur would be commanded. 

Having only too evidently lost control over the citj’, the 
value of Deh-i-Mazang was gone, so T ordered Araepherson to 
abandon it and move to the Shahr-i-Darwaza heights, taking 
with him six companies of the ()7th Fodt for the protection 
of th(‘ Bala Hissar, to which it was desirable to hold on as 
long as possible. Tlie remainder of his troops 1 ordered to 
he S('nt to Sher 2 )iir. To Baker I signalled to leave a jiarty 
on tlie Takht-i-Shah under Lieutenant-Colonel ISronev, and 
to move himself towards the cantonment witli the rest of 
his troops, driving the enem}' off the Siah Sang on the way. 

But from his point of vantage on the heights Baker could 
see, what I could not, that the Afghans had occn 2 >ied two 
strongly fortified villages between Siah Sang and the Bala 
Hissar, from which it was necessary dislodge them 
in the first instance, and for this service he detached the 

♦ This gallant noii-commiBsioned oflicev wab killed the following 
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5th Punjab Infantry and a battery of Artillery, It was 
carried out in a masterly manner by Major Pratt, who 
soon gained possession of one village. The other, however, 
was resolutely held, and the Artillery failing to effect a 
breach, the gates were set on lire ; but even then a satis- 
factory opening was not made, and the place was eventually 
captured by means of scaling-ladders hastily made of poles 
tied together with the Native soldiers* turbans. 

Baker was now able to turn his attention to Siah Sang, 
so 1 despatch'^d the Cavalry under Massy, to act with him 
when a signal success was achieved. Tlie enemy fought 
stubbornly, but were at last driven off. The 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Williams and Major 
Hammond, greatly distinguished themselves, and a grand 
charge was made by the Guideb and 0th Lancers, in which 
Captain Butson, of the latter regiment, was killed, also the 
troop Sergeant-Major and 3 men ; and (^aptain Chisholme,* 
Lieutenant Trower, and 8 men were wounded. 

This ended the operations on the 18th. Our losses 
during the day were : killed, *2 British officers and 12 men ; 
wounded, 2 British officers and 43 men, British and Native. 

I was in great hopes that our successes and the heavy 
losses the enemy had sustained would result in the break- 
ing up of the combination against iis; but in case these 
hopes- should not be realized, I decided to do away with 
some of the smaller posts on the line of communication, 
and order up more troops. Accordingly, I telegraphed to 
General Bright to send on Charles Gough’s brigade, and I 

* Notwithstanding that his w^ound was niobt severe, Captain 
Chishohuo reniaiiiod in tlie saddle, and brought the tegiinont out of 
11 
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directed the detachment at Butkhak to return to Kabul, 
and that at Seh Baba to fall back on Lataband. Having 
great confidence in its Commander, Colonel Hudson, I 
determined to hold on to Lataband for a time, though by so 
doing the numbers I might otherwise have had at Bherpur 
were considerably diminished. Lataband was the most im - 
portant link in the chain of communication between Kabul 
and Jalalabad ; it was in direct heliographic connexion 
with Kabul ; it had sufficient ammunition and supplies 
to last over the date on which Gough should arrive at 
Sherpur, and its being held would be a check on the 
Ghilzais, and prevent his encountering any serious oppo- 
sition. At the same time, 1 could noi disguise from mj-- 
self that there was a certain amount of risk attached to 
leaving so smull a garrison in this somewhat isolated 
position. 

The night of the 13th passed quietly, but when day 
dawned on the 14th crowds of armed 'men, with numerous 
standards, could be seen occupying a hill on the Kohistan 
road ; and as day advanced they proceeded in vast numbers 
to the Asmai heights, w'here they were joined by swarms 
from the city and the Chardeh valley. It then became 
apparent that the combination was much more formidable 
than I had imagined, and that the nuiiihers of tlie enemy 
now in opposition to us were far greater than I had dreamt 
was possible. Foiled in their attempt to close in uix>n us 
from the south and west, the tribesmen bad concentrated to 
the north, and it was evident they were preparing to deliver 
an attack in great strength from that quarter. 1 quickly 
decided to drive the enemy off the Asmai heights, to cut 
their communication with Kohistan, and to operate towards 
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the north, mucli hs I had operated the previous day to the 
south of Sherpur. 

At 9 a.m. I despatched Brigadier-General Baker to the 
eastern slope of the Asmai range witli the following troops : 
4 guns, Field Artillery ; 4 guns, Mountain Artillery ; 14th 
Bengal Lancers ; 72nd Highlanders (192 rifles) ; 92nd 
Highlanders (100 rifles) ; Guides Infantry (460 rifles) ; and 
5th Punjab Infantry (470 rifles). 

(Covered by the fire of his Artillery, Baker seized the 
conical hill which formed the northern boundary of the 
Aliabad Kotal, thus placing himself on the enemy’s line of 
communication, and preventing them from being reinforced. 
He then proceeded to attack the Asmai heights, leaving 
2 idountain guns, 64 men of the 72nd, and 60 Guides, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Clarke, to hold 
the hill. 

To aid Baker in his difficult task, I brought four guns 
into action near the north-west corner of the cantonment, 
and I signalled to Mae])her6on to give him every possible 
assistance. Macpherson at once sent the 67tli across the 
Kabul river to threaten the enemy’s left rear ; while the 
marksmen of the regiment and the Mountain guns opened 
fire from the northern slope of the Bala Hissar heights. 

The enemy fought with the greatest obstinacy, but 
eventually our troops reached the top of the hill, where, on 
the highest point, a number of (fhazis had taken their stand, 
determined to sell their lives dearly. 

All tliis I eagerly watched from my place of observation. 
There was a fierce struggle, and then, to my intense 
relief, I saw our men on the topmost pinnacle> and I knew' 
the position was uained. 
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It was now a little past noon, and 1 was becoming 
anxious about the party left on the conical hill, as Mac- 
pherson had heliographed that very large bodies of 
Afghans were moving northwards from Indiki, with the 
intention, apparently, of effecting a junction with the 
tribesmen who were occupying the hills in the Kohistan 
direction. 1 therefore signalled to Baker to leave the 67th 
in charge of the Asmai heights, and himself return to the 
lower ridge, giving him my reasons. 

Baker at once despatched a detachment of the oth 
Punjab Infantry, under Captain Hall, to reinforce Clarke, 
who 1 could see might soon be hard pressed, and I sent 
200 rides of the 8rd Sikhs (the only troops available at the 
moment) to his assistance. 

1 watched what was taking place on the conical hill 
through my telescope, and was startled to 2 >erceive that the 
enemy were, unnoticed by him, creeping close up to Clarke’s 
position. I could just see a long Afghan knife appear above 
the ridge, steadily mounting higher and higher, the bearer 
of which was being concealed by the contour of the hill, and 
I knew that it was only one of the many weapons which were 
being carried by our enemies to the attack. The reinforce- 
ments were still some distance off, and my heart sank within 
me, for I felt convinced that after our recent victories the 
Afghans would never venture to cross the open and attack 
British soldiers unless an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers made success appear to them a certainty. Next I 
heard the boom of guns and the rattle of musketry, and a 
minute or two later (which, in my anxiety, seemed an 
eternity to me), I only too plainly saw our men retreat- 
ing down the hill, closely followed hy the enemy. The 

51 
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retirement was being conducted steadily and slowly, but 
from that moment I realized, what is hard for a British 
soldier, how much harder for a British commander, to 
realize, that we were over-matched, and that we could not 
hold our ground. 

Clarke,* as wt 11 as every man with him, fought splendidly ; 
the Afghans by force of numbers alone made themselves 
masters of the position and captured two guns.^ 

While all that I have described Avas going on, the enemy 
began to collect again on Siah Sang, and to make their 
way round the eastern flank of the cantonment towards 
Kohistan. 

I had sent orders in the moniing to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams, who was quartered with his regiment (the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry) in the King's Garden, between Sherpur 
and the city, to be on the look-out, and not to allow any of 
the enemy to pass in that direction. About 1 p.m. some 
400 Afghans were observed moving along the left bank of 
the river : these were met by Captain Yousden of the same 

* Clarke never recovered the lo&s of this post. He and X had been 
cadetb togctlier at Sandhuret, and I often \ isited him while ht^ w in 
hospital at Sherpur. He was apparently suffering from no disease, 
blit gradually faded away, and died not long after he reached India. 

t General Baker, iu his despatch, stated that ‘ No blame for the4o8s 
>f these guns is in any way to be attached to the officers and men of 
No. 2 Mountain Battery. . . . Every credit is due to Captain 
Swinley, the late Lieutenant Monts naro. aud Lieutenant Liddell, and 
the several Native officers, non-commissioned officers and men com- 
posing the gun detachments, for the gallant manner in which they 
stood to tlieir guns to the last, and it was only on the sudden rush of 
this overwholniiiig force of the enemy that tliey had to retire with the 
loss of two guns.’ 

Of the men composing the gun detachments, one was killed and 
six wounded, and Surgeon-Major Joshua Luke was specially men 
tinned for his attention to the wounded under heavy lire. 
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regiment, who with one troop was employed in recon- 
noitring ; he most gallantly charged in amongst them with 
only twelve of his men, the remainder being effectually 
stopped by a heavy ffre opened upon them from behind a 
low wall. Vousden succeeded in dispersing these heavy 
odds, and in inflicting severe loss upon them--a very 
brilliant service, for w'hich he received the Victoria Cross. 

My object throughout these operations had been, as I 
hope 1 have made clear, to break up the combination 
by dealing with the enemy in detail, and preventing them 
getting possession of the city and the Bala Hissar. 

Up till noon on the 14th 1 had no idea of the extra- 
ordinary numbers they were able to bring together, and I 
had no reason to believe that it would be possible for 
them to cope with disciplined troops ; but the manner in 
whicdi the conical hill had been retaken gave me a more 
correct idea of their strength and determination, and shook 
my confidence in the ability of my ' eomparatu^ely small 
force to resist the ever - increasing hordes, on ground 
which gave every advantage to numerical superiority. It 
was a bitter thought that it might he my duty to retire 
for a time w'ithin the defences of Sherpur, a measure wliich 
w'ould involve the abandonment of the city and the Bala 
Hissar, and which I knew, moreover, would give heart to 
the tribesmen. 

1 had to decide at once on the course I ought to pursue, 
for, if 1 continued to act on the defensive, food and ammu- 
nition must be sent before dark to Macpherson’s brigade 
occupying the hills above the city, and arrangements must 
be made for Baker's retention of the Asmai heights. I 
heliographed to klacpherson to inquire the direction in 
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which the enemy were moving, and whether their numbers 
were still increasing. He replied that large masses were 
steadily advancing from north, south, and west, and that 
their numbers were momentarily becoming greater, to 
which the young officer in/ charge of the signalling station 
added, * The crowds of >^^fghans in the Chardeh valley 
ren&id me of Epsom oji the Derby day.’ 

This decided me;/ 1 determined to withdraw from all 
isolated positions, and concentrate my force at Sherpur, 
thereby securlng/^e safety of the cantonment and avoiding 
what had now become a useless sacrifice of life. 1 only too 
thoroughly recognized the evils of the measure, but I con- 
sidered that no other course would be justifiable, and that 
1 must act for the present entirely on the defensive, and 
wait until the gi*owing confidence of the enemy should 
afford me a favourable opportunity for attacking them, or 
until reinforcements could arrive. 

The inevitable order reached the two Generals at 2 p.m., 
and the retirement was begun at once. The Afghans 
speedily discovered the retrograde movement, and no sooner 
had each post in its turn been evacuated than it was 
occupied by the enemy, who pressed our troops the whole 
way back to the cantonment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, and many splendid acts of courage were performed, 
Major Hammond, of the Guides, earning the Victoria Cross ; 
but throughout there was no hurry or confusion, all was 
conducted with admirable coolness and skill, and shortly 
after dark the troops and baggage were safe inside Sherpur. 
That night the Afghans occupied the city and the Bala 
Hi “‘r 
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It is comparatively easy for a small body of well-trained 
soldiers, such as those of which the army in India is com- 
posed, to act on the offensive against Asiatics, however 
powerful they may be in point of numbers. There is some- 
thing in the determined advance of a compact, disciplined 
body of troops which they can seldom resist. But a retire- 
ment is a different matter. They become full of confidence 
and valour the moment they see any signs of their opponents 
being unable to resist them, and if there is the smallest 
symptom of unsteadiness, wavering, or confusion, a disaster 
is certain to occur. It may be imagined, therefore, with 
what intense anxiety I watched for hours the withdrawal. 
The ground was all in favour of the Afghans, who, un- 
impeded by impedimenta of any kind, swarmed down upon 
the mere handful of men retreating before them, shouting 
cries of victory and brandishing their long kniveb ; but our 
brave men, inspired by the undaunted bearing of their 
officers, were absolutely steady. They took up position 
after position with perfect coolness ; every movement was 
carried out with as much precision as if they were 
manoeuvring on an ordinary field-day ; and the killed and 
wounded were brought away without the slightest hurry 
or confusion. In fact, the whole of the hazardous 
operation was most successfully and admirably carried 
out ; and as each regiment and detachment filed through 
the Head-Quarters gateway I was able to offer my w'arm 
congratulations and heartfelt thanks to my gallant 
comrades. 

Our losses duimig the day were: Id killed, including 
Captain Spens and Lieutenant Gaisford, 72 nd Highlanders, 
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and 88 wounded, amongst whom were Captain Gordon, 
92nd Highlanders, Lieutenant Egerton, 72nd Highlanders, 
and Captain Batlye, of the Guides.* 

* The bame officer who bO gallantly met his death during the recent 
Chitral campaign, while commanding the regiment of which he was so 
justly proud, and in which two brave brothers had been killed before 
him — Quinton at Delhi, and AVigrain dunng the hrbt phase of the 
Afghan war. 
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CHAPTEE LVIl. 

The moment the gates uere closed I telogi*aphed the 
result of the day’s opei'ations to the Vicei’oy and Coin- 
man der>in> Chief, for I knew that the enemy’s first thought 
would be to stop communication with India by cutting the 
telegraph-wires. I reported that I had ordered Brigadier- 
General Charles Gough’s brigade to push on from Gan- 
damak as fast as possible ; and 1 recommended that 
General Bright should have more troops sent up to him, to 
allow of his keeping open the route* to Kabul, and of his 
reinforcing me should 1 find it impossible to clear the 
country with the force at my disposal. It was a satisfac- 
tion to be able to assure the authorities in these, to me, 
otherwise painful telegrams, that there was no cause for 
anxiety as to the safety of the troops ; that sufficient 
supplies for men were stored in Sherpur for nearly four 
months, and for animals for six weeks ; that there was 
abundance of firewood, medicines, and hospital comforts, 
and sufficient ammunition both for guns and rifies to admit 
of an active resistance being carried on for between three 
and four months. 

It was fortunate there was no lack of provisions, for our 
numbers were considerably increased by the presence of 
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Wali Mahomed Khan and many other Sirdara, who begged 
for shelter in Sherjmr, on the plea that their lives would not 
be safe were they to return to the city. They were far from 
being welcome guests, for 1 could not trust them ; ostensibly, 
however, they were our friends, and I could not refuse 
their petition. I therefore admitted them, on condition 
that each Sirdar should only be accompanied by a specified 
number 0 ! followers. 

The stormy occurrences of the 14th were succeeded by a 
period of comparative calm, during which the entrench- 
ments were strengthened, and the heavy guns found in the 
Kabul arsenal were prepared for service. 

The great drawback to Sherpur, as 1 have already men- 
tioned, was its extent and the impossibility of reducing the 
line of defences owing to the length of the Bimaru ridge. 
The cantonment was in the form of a parallelogram, with 
the Bimaru heights running along, and protecting, the 
northern side. Between this range and the hills, which 
form the southern boundary of Kohistun, lay a lake, or 
rather j/n7, a barrier between which and the commanding 
Bimaru ridge no enemy would dare to ad^ 

The massive wall on the south and west <ent 3 ' 

feet high, covered at a distance of tliirty . lower 

wall fifteen feet high ; the southern wall pierced at 

intervals of about 700 yards by gateways, Inree in number, 
protected by lofty circular bastions, and between these and 
at the four comers were a series of low bastions which 
gave an admirable flanking fire. The wall on the w^estern 
flank was of similar construction, but had been consider- 
ably damaged at the northern end, evidently by an ex- 
plosion of i^unpow^der. 
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The v^eak part of our defenco was on the eastern face, 
where the wall, which had never been completed, was only 
seven feet high, and did not extend for more than 700 
yards from the south-east corner ; the line then ran to the 
north-west, and, skirting the village of Bimaru, ended at the 
foot of the ridge* 

From this description it will be seen that, though the 
perimeter* of Sherpur was rather too large for a force of 
7,000 effective men to defend, its }>ow6rs of resistance, both 
natural and artificial, were considerable. It w^as absolutely 
necessary to hold the Bimaru ridge for its entire length ; 
to have given up any part of it would have been to repeat 
the mistake which proved so disastrous to Elphinstone's 
army in 1841. In fact, the Bimaru heights were at once 
the strength and the weakness of the position. So long 
as we could hold the heights we were safe from attack 
from the north ; but if we had been forced, either from 
the weakness of our own garrison, or from any other cause, 
to relinquish the command of this natural barrier, the 
whole of the cantonment must have lain open to the 
enem 3 % and must forthwith have become untenable. 

The question of how Sherpur could best be defended had 
been carefully considered h}' a committee,^ assembled b}' 
my orders soon after our arrival in Kabul ; and a scheme 
had been drawn up detailing the measures which should 
be adopted in case of attack. 

On the recommendation of this committee six towers had 
been constructed on the Bimaru heights, and shelter 

* Four and a half miles. 

t The committee coiisiutud of Urigadier-Geiierol T. 1>. Ilakcr, 
Lieutenaiit-Golonel JE* rerkiiia, conimaudiiig Ilo.\al Engineers, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. Gordon, commanding lioval Artillery. 
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trenches and gunpits made at the points where Infantry 
and Artillery iire could be used with the greatest advantage. 
These trenches were now deepened and prolonged, so as to 
form one continuous line of defence, protected by an abattis ; 
and the defences in the depression between the heights were 
so arranged that fire could be brought to bear on an enemy 
advancing from the north. To strengthen the north-east 
corner, a battery was thrown up on the slope of the ridge, 
which was connected with the tower above and the village 
below. The village itself was loop-holed, the outlying 
buildings to the front made defensible, and the open space 
to the north-east secured by abattis and wire entangle- 
ments. The Native Field Hospital was strengthened in 
like manner, and sand-bag parapets were piled upon the 
roof, which was somewhat exposed. 

The unfinished wall on the eastern face was raised by 
logs of wood, and abattis and wire entaliglements were 
placed in front. In the open space lying between the 
Bimaru ridge and the north-west circular bastion, a defence 
on the laaffrr system was constructed out of gun-carriages 
and limbers captured from the enemy ; wliile the village of 
Ghulam Hasan Khan, which formed an excellent fianking 
defence along the northern and westeim laces, was hpld 
as an independent post. 

1 divided the whole of the defences into five sections, 
under the superintendence of five different commanders : 
Brigadier- General Maepherson, Colonel Jenkins, Brigadier- 
General Hugh Gough, Major-General Hills, and Colonel 
Brownlow. Brigadier-General Massy was given the centre 
of the cantonment, where were collected the forage and fire- 
wood ; and Brisadier-General Baker commanded the reserve, 
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which was formed up at the depression in the Bimaru heights 
mentioned above, that he might be able to move rapidly to 
either end of the ridge, the weakest points in our defences. 

The several sections were connected with each other and 
with my Head-Quarters by a telegraph-wire, and visual 
signalling was established at all important points. 

In my arrangements for the defence of Sherpur I relied 
to a great extent on the advice of my accomplished Chief 
Engineer, Colonel .Eneas Perkins, and it was mainly owing 
to him, and to the exertions of his competent staff, that the 
work was carried on as rapidly and satisfactorily as it was. 

During these days of preparation the enemy remained 
comparatively inactive, being chiefly employed in looting 
the city and emptying the Amir’s arsenal. The gun- 
powder had been destroyed as far as possible ; but a great 
deal still remained, and many tons of it were carried off by 
the army of Mahomed Jan, who had now become the 
practical leader of the Afghan combination, and had lately 
proclaimed Yakul) Khan’s eldest son, Musa Khan, Amir. 

On the afternoon of the 16th I received the welcome 
news that Colonel Hudson had successfully resisted an 
attack on his position by the Ghilzais — welcome because 
1 could now feel assured that Lataband could be depended 
upon to hold its own. 

For the next five days nothing of much importance was 
done on either side. The enemy took up positions daily 
in the neighbouring forts and gardens, causing a few 
casualties, and some of our troops moved out to dislodge 
them fimn those places from which they could specially 
annoy us. I destroyed some of the forts, and removed 
other cover in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; but I 
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did not undertake any large sorties, for to have attempted to 
drive the enemy out of the outlying posts, which I could not 
then have held, would have been a useless waste of strength. 

My chief trouble at this time was the pi'esence of the 
Afghan Sirdars within the cantonment. I had good reason 
to believe that some of them, though full of protestations 
of friendship, had been in communication with Mahomed 
Jan, the high -priest Mushk-i-Alam, and other Afghan 
leaders, so that 1 felt sure tliat neither they nor their 
followers were to be depended upon. 1 was also some- 
what anxious about the Pathan soldiers in our ranks, a 
feeling which 1 was unwillmg to acknowledge even to 
myself, for they had hitherto behaved with marked loyalty, 
and done splendid seiwice ; but they were now l)eing ex- 
posed to a most severe trial, in that they were, us I knew, 
being constantly appealed to by their co-religionists to join 
in the jahad against us, and bitterly reproached for serving 
their infidel masters. Whether they would be strong 
enough to resist such appeals, it was impossible to tell ; but 
it would have been most unwise, as well as most iiainful to 
me, to show the slightest suspicion of these fine soldiers. 
It happened that the Corps of Guides and 5th Punjab 
Infantry, which had of all regiments the largest numl)6i\of 
Mahomedans amongst them, were located at the two ex- 
tremities of the Bimai'u range, the points most likely to be 
attacked; to have made any change in the disposition 
would have been to show that they were suspected, so I 
determined (after taking their commanding officers, Colonels 
Jenkins and McQueen, into my confidence) to leave them 
where they were, and merely to stiengthen each post by a 
coujjle of companies of Hi^rhlanders. 
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I was also considerably exercised about the safety of the 
large stacks of firewood, grain, and forage, for if anything 
had happened to them we could not have continued to hold 
Sherpur. There were not enough British soldiers to furnish 
guards for these stacks, so 1 was obliged to have them 
watched for a time by officers ; an opportune fall of 
snow, however, on the night of the 18th, rendered in- 
cendiarism impossible. 

One other extremely unpleasant precaution 1 felt it my 
duty to take was the placing of Daud Shah, Yakub Khan’s 
Commander-in-Cbief, under arrest. I liked tho man, and 
he had mixed freely with us all for more than two 
months. He was not, how'ever, absolutely above suspicion : 
some of his near relatives were the most prominent amongst 
our enemies ; and I had 1)een struck by a change in his 
manner towards me of late. In trusting him to tho extent 
1 had done, 1 acted against the opinion of almost everyone 
about me, and now that 1 had a doubt myself, I felt I was 
not justified in leaving him at libei*ty, for if he were disposed 
to make use of his opportunities to our disadvantage, his 
unrestrained free<lom of movement and observation would 
he certainly a source of great dangex*. 

For three or four days cloudy weather prevented helio- 
graph communication with Lataband, and messengers sent 
by Hudson had failed to reach Hhei’pur, so that we were 
without any news from the outer world ; but on the after- 
noon of the 18th 1 received a letter from Brigadier-General 
Charles Gough, conveying the disappointing intelligence 
that he had only got as far as Jagdalak, twenty<one miles 
from Gandamak, and that ho did not consider himself 
strong enough to advance on Kabul. 
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Gougli no doubt felt bimself in an awkward ]x>sition. 
The line to bis rear was weakly held, the telegraph-wire on 
both sides of him was cut, his rear guard had been attacked 
near Jagdalak, there was a considerable collection of men 
on the hills to his front, and, as he reported, ‘ the whole 
country was up.’ Moreover, Major-Geuornl Bidght, under 
whom Gough was immediately serving, shared his opinion 
that it would be wiser for him to wait until reinforcements 
came up from the rear. 

Gough, how’pver, had witli him 4 Mountain guns and 125 
Artillerymen, 73 Sappers and Miners, 222 Native Cavalry, 
487 British Infantry, and 474 Gurkhas; in all, 1,381 men, 
besides 36 officers — not a very large force, but coini)osed of 
excellent material, and large enough, I considered, aug- 
mented, as it would bis by the Lataband detachment, to 
move safely on Kabul. I had no hehiiation, therefore, in 
sending Gough peremptory orders to advan'*(‘ without 
delay, thus relieving him of all responsibilily in the event 
of anything unexpected occurring. 

Hudson, at Lataband, as has already been recorded, was 
only victualled until the 23rd, before which date I had 
calculated that Gough would &ure ]3 have relieved the 
garrison and brought the troops awa 3 ^ But now all was 
uncertain, and it was incumbent upon me to send them food. 
The difficulty as to how" to get supplies to Lataband was 
solved by some Hazaras, who had been working in our 
camp for several weeks, volunteering to convey what was 
necessary, and it was arranged tliat the provisions should 
be sent with two parties, one on the 19th, the other on the 
20th. The first got through safely, but the second almost 
entirely fell into the hands of the enemy. 
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On the 21st a heliogram from Hudson informed me that 
Gough’s brigade was exj^ected the next daj ; but as it 
had been found necessary to drop his Cavalry at the 
several posts he passed on the way for their better pro- 
tection, 1 deemed it expedient to send him the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, for he had to pass through some fairly open 
country near Butkliak, where they might possibly be of 
use to him. According^, they started at 3 a.m. on the 
22nd, with instructions to halt at Butkhak should that 
post be unoccupied, otherwise to push oji to Lataband. 

Finding the foi'mer place in poBsoshiou of the Afghans, 
Major Green, who was in command of the regiment, made 
for the further where he arrived with the loss of onh 
three men killed and three wounded. 

It was not easy to get reliable information as to the 
movements or intentions of the enemy wdiile we were sur- 
rounded in Hherpur ; but from spies who managed to pass 
to and from the cit^’ under cover of night, T gathered that 
plans were being made to attack us. 

It was not, however, until the 21st that there were an\ 
very great signs of activity. On that and the follo\^ing 
da}’ the several posts to the east of the cantonment were 
occupied preparatory to an attack from that qmirter; and 
I was told that numbers of scaling-ladders were being con- 
structed. This looked like business. Next, infornifitiun 
was brought in that, in all tlic mosciues, mullas were 
making frantic appeals to the people to unite in one final 
effort to exterminate the infidel ; and that the aged Mushk- 
i-Alam was doing all in his [Towei to fan the fiame of 
fanaticism, promising to light with his own hand at dawm 
on the 23rd (the last day of the Mitlarraw^ when religious 
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exaltation amongst Mahomedans is at its height) the 
beacon-fire which was to be the signal for assault. 

The night of the 22nd was undisturbed, save by the songs 
and cries of the Afghans outside the walls, but just before 
day the flames of the signal-fire, shooting upwards from 
the topmost crag of the Asrnai range, were plainly to be 
seen, followed on the instant by a burst of firing. 

Our troops were already undei* arms and at their posts, 
waiting f«>r the assault, which commenced with heavy firing 
against the eastern and southern faces. The most deter- 
mined attack was directed against the two sections com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Hugh Gough and Colonel 
Jenkins, who by their able dispositions pi-oved themselves 
worthy of the confidence I had reposed in them. 

It was too dark at first to see anything in front of the 
walls, and orders were given to reserve fire until the 
advancing masses of the assailants could be clearly made 
out. Gough’s Mountain guns, under Lieutenant Sherries, 
then fired star-shells, which disclosed the attacking force up 
to a thousand yards off. The 28th Punjab Infantry were 
the first to open fire ; then the Guides, the 67th, and 92nd, 
each in their turn, greeted by their volleys the (fhazh who 
approached close to the walls. Guns from every batt^ 
opened on the foe moving forward to the attack, and from 
7 to 10 a.m. the fight was carried on. Repeated attempts 
were made to scale the south-eastern wall, and many times 
the enemy got up as far as the abattis, hut were repulsed, 
heaps of dead marking the spots where these attempts had 
been most persistent.* 

A curious exemplification of the passive courage and indifference 
to danger of some Natives was the behaviour of an old M-hom«d«n 
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Soon af(er 10 a.m. there was a slight lull in the lighting, 
leading us to believe that the Afghans were recoiling before 
the breechloaders. An hour later, however, the assault 
grew hot as ever, and finding we could not drive the enemy 
back by any fire which could be brought against them from 
the defences, I resolved to attack them in fiank. Accord* 
ingly, 1 directed Major Craster, with four Field Artillery 
guns, and Lieutenant - C’olonel Williams, with the 5th 
Punjab Cavalry, to move out over the hollow in the 
Bimaru range and open fire on a body of the enemy 
collected in and around the village of Kurja Kila. This 
fire had the desired eifect ; the Afghans w^avered and broke. 

From that moment the attacking force appeared to iohe 
heart, the assault was no longer prosecuted with the sami^ 
vigour, and by 1 p.m. it had ceased altogether, and ihti 
enemy were in full flight. 

This was the (’avalry’s opportunity. 1 ordered Massy 
to follow in pursuit with every available man, and before 
nightfall all the open ground in the neighbourhood of 
Sherpur was cleared of the enemy. SimultaneouBly with 
the movement of the Cavalry, a party w^as despatched to 
destroy some villages near the southoi'n wall whicli bad 
caused us much trouble, and whence it was necessary the 
enemy should be driven, to facilitate the entrance of 
Brigadier-General Charles Gough the next day, for that 

servant of mine. At this juncture, just at the time when the fight 
was hottest, and I was rccehin*; reports every tew beconds from the 
officers commanding tlie several posts, FU Bu\ (a brotlier of the man 
who hod been with me throughout the Mutiny ) whispered in my ear 
that my bath was ready. He was quite unmoved by the din and shots, 
and was carrying on his ordinary duties as if nothing at all uuusunl 
was occurring. 
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officer had arrived with his brigade within about six 
miles of Sherpur, where I could see his tents, and gathered 
from the fact of his pitching them that he meant to halt 
there for the night. The villages were found to be occupied 
by gJuizis, who refused to surrender, preferring to remain 
and perish in the buildings^ which were then blown up. 
Two gallant Engineer officers (Captain Dundas, Y.C., and 
Lieutenant C. Nugent) were most unfortunately killed in 
carrying out this duty. 

The relief I felt when I had gathered my force inside the 
walls of Sherpur on the evening of the 14th December was 
small compared to that which I experienced on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, when I realized that not only had the 
assault been abandoned, but that the great tribal combina- 
tion had dissolved, and that not a man of the many 
thousands who liad been oppostvl to us the previous day 
remained in any of the villages, oi on the surrounding 
hills. It was difficult to form an accurate estimate of the 
numbers opposed to us. As the C(M>tingent from the more 
distant districts advanced, they received accessions from 
every place they passed, and as they neared Kabul they 
were joined by the inhabitants of the numerous villages, 
and by the disaffected in the city. It w^as calculated, by 
those best able to judge that the combined forces exceeded 
100,000, and I myself do not think that an excessive com- 
putation. 

Our casualties between the ICtli and the 23rd were re- 
markably few ; 2 officers, 9 men, and 7 followers killed, 
and 5 officers, 41 men, and 22 followers wounded ; while 
the enemy lost not less than 8,000. 

I think I had gi-eat reason to be proud of my force. All 
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night and every night, the ground covered >vith sno^v' and 
the thermometer marking sixteen degrees of frost, ofhcers 
and men were at theii’ posts, and each da}* every available 
man had to be hard at work strengthening the defences. 
Native and European soldiers alike bore tli^ardships and 
exposure with the utmost cheerfulnr.j^!! and in perfect 
confidence that, when the assault should take place, victory 
would be ours. 

Early on the 24th the fort of Mahomed Sharif was 
occupied, and a force moved out to escort Charles Gough’s 
brigade into Sherpur, a precaution which, ho\\ever, was 
hardly necessary, as there was no enemy to be seen. 

1 next set to work to re-open communication with India. 
Butkhak was re-occupied, and the relaying of tlie telegraph 
was taken in hand. General IHHh resinned position as 
military Governor of Kabul ; the disjjensary and hospital 
were re-established in the city under the energetic and 
intelligent guidance of Surgeon-Captain Owen and iu the 
hope of reassuring the people, 1 issued the following 
Proclamation : 

‘ At the instigation of some seditious men, the ignorant people, 
gonerally not considering the result, raised a rebellion. Kow many of 
the insurgents have received their reward, and as subjects ore a trust 
from (jod, the British (lovemuient, which is just and merciful, as well 
as strung, .has forgiven their guilt. It is now proclaimed that all who 
come in without delay will be pardoned, excepting only Mahomed Jan 

* This hospital was admirably managed, and >vas attended by a 
large number of patients, half of whom were wonien. The disoase 
most prevalent in Kabul was ophthalmia causc'il by dust, dirt, and (‘X- 
pOBUre, while cataract and otlier affections of the e> 0 wi'te ver> cuiunio. 
l>r. Owen, amongst his oilier many qualifications, excelled as an 
oculist, and his marvellous cures attracted sufferers from all parts of 
A^hanistan. 
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of Wordak, Mir Baclia of Kohistan, Saiiiandar Khan of Logar, Ghulam 
Hyder of ('!hardeh, and the murd^ers of Sirdar Mahomed Hassan 
Khan. Come and make your hubinission withoiit fear, of whatfsocver 
tribe you maybe. You can then remain in your houses in comfort 
and safety, and no harm 'will befall you. The liritish Government 
has no enmity to'words the people. Anyone 'wrho rebels again will, of 
course, be punished. This condition is necessary. But all who come 
in 'without delay need have no fear or suspicion. The British Govern- 
ment speaks only that which is in its heart.' 

The effect of this Proclamation was most satisfactory : the 
city and the surrounding country quieted rapidly, shops 
were re-opened, and before the close of the year the bazaars 
were as densely thronged as ever. Most of the principal 
men of Logar and Ivohistan came to pay their respects to 
me; they were treated with due consideration, and the 
political oflScers did all they could to find out what they 
really wanted, so that some basis of an arrangement 
for the peaceful administration of the country might be 
arrived at. 

While taking these measures, which 1 tliought ^vould 
create confidence in our clemency and justice, 1 endeavoured 
in other ways to prevent a repetition of further serious 
troubles. Snow was still deep on the ground, but L did 
not let it prevent my sending General Baker to destroy a 
fort about twenty miles off, where dwelt an influential 
jnalikj who was one of the chief ringleaders in the revolt. 
All walled enclosures within 1,000 yards of tlie cantonment 
were razed to the ground, roads fit for guns were made 
all round the outside walls and towards the several gates of 
the city and Siah Sang, while two bridges, strong enough for 
Artillery to pass over, were thrown across the Kabul lliver. 

The increased numbers to be accommodated on the 
arrival of Gough’s brigade necessitated the re-occupation 
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of the Bala Hissar, the defences of which were recon- 
structed BO as to give a continuous line of fire, and admit 
of free circulation round the walls ; roads were made 
through the lower Bala Hissar, and redoubts and towers 
were built on tho Shahr-i-Darwaza range. 

A strong iort — Fort Eoberts — was constructed on the 
south-west point of 8iah Sang, which commanded the 
Bala Hissar and the city ; a smaller one was built at the 
crossing of tlie river ; and as these two forts were not within 
sight of each other, a tower to connect them was constructed 
at the north-west extremity of Siah Sang. 

Sherpur w^as thus made safe ; but for the absolute pro- 
tection of the city against an enemy operating from the 
Chardeh direction, a third fort was erected on the Asmai 
heights, which com 2 )Ieted a formidablt' line of defences 
most skilfully carried out by Colonel Perkins and his staff. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

Thj5 outlook in Affrhanistan on the 1st January, 1880, was 
fairly satisfactory ; the tiflings of the defeat and dispersion 
of the tribesmen had spread far and wide, and had 
apparently had the effect of tranquillizing the country 
even in remote Kandahar, where the people had been 
greatly excited l)y the news of our retiring within Sherpur, 
and by the eAaggerated reports of their countrymen’s 
success. No complications now existed anywhere, and pre- 
parations were commenced for Sir Donald Stewart’s force 
in southern Afghanistan to move towards Gliazni, in antici- 
pation of the carrying out of a complete and connected 
scheme* for the pacification of the country, and an early 
wdthdraw'al from northern Afghanistan. 

* In reply to a i efereiioe made to me on the subject, I representeil 
that, before opor<itions could be undertaken on so extensive a scole as 
was proposed, it would be necessary to reinforc'c the Kabul garrison and 
the several posts on the Kybcu* line by : 

One battery of TTorae or Fi<- id Artillery. 

One Heavy battery. 

One Motmtain battery. 

^ detachment of Garrison Artillery. 

A brigade of Cavalry. 

Three companies ol Sappers and Miners. 

Two r8giiiie*it8 of British Infantry. 

Six regiments of Native Infantry. 
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No withdrawal, however, would be possible until durable 
foundations had l>een laid for the future safety of the 
Indian frontier, and reliable guarantees given for the 
continued good I behaviour of India’s Afghan neighbours. 

The two questions, therefore, which chiefly exercised the 
minds of people in authority, both in England and in 
India, with regard to Afghan affairs were, What was to 
be done with Afghanistan now we had got it ? and, Who 
could be set up as Kuler with any chance of being able to 
hold his own ? 

The second question dej)ended a good deal on the decision 
which might be arrived at with regard to the first, for the 
selection of a Euler could hardly be considered ujitil it had 
been determined whether the several provinces of Afghan- 
istan were to be again formed into one kingdom, or whether 
the political scheme for the future government of the 
country should be based on the separation of the several 
States. 

I myself had come to the conclusion, after much de- 
liberation and anxious thought, that tlie latter course was 
the least dangeinus for us to adopt. Jlishitegration hnd 
been the normal condition of Afghanistan, except for a 
short period w^hich ended as far back as 1818. Dost 
Mahomed was the first since that time to attem})t its unifi- 
cation, and it took him (the strongest Amir of the centuiy) 


Drafts Hufllciout to raise each 1 nfaiitry regiment at 
Kabul to bOO men. 

This was agreed to : the reinforcements were sent up by degrees, and 
a second diN'ision was formed at Kabul, to the command of which 
Major-General J. Itoss,! C.B., was appointed. 

' Now (reneral Sir John Koss, G.C.13. 
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eight years after his restoration to establish his supremacy 
over Afghan-Turkestan, fourteen years before Kandahar 
acknowledged his authority, and twenty-one years ere he 
got poBseBsion of Herat, a consummation which was 
achieved only just before his death. His successor, Sher 
Ali, was five years making himself master of Afghanistan, 
and he could never have attained that position but for the 
material assistance he received from us. I felt it would be 
in the future as it had been in the past, and that there 
would always be the danger of a Ruler, made supreme by 
the aid of our money and our arms, turning against us for 
some Bup 2 )osed grievance, or at the instigation of a foreign 
Power, as had happened with Sher Ali. A strong, united 
Afghanistan was very desirable, no doubt, could we be 
certain that its interests and ours would always remain 
identical; but, in addition to the chance of its strength 
and unity being used against us, there was tlie certainty 
that, even if the man we might chof>se as Amir were to 
remain perfectly loyal, at his death Afghan liistoy would 
repeat itself ; the succession to the throne would be dis- 
puted, and the unification would have to begin all over 
again. For these reasons I had no hesitation in giving it 
as my opinion that Afghanistan should be disintegrated, 
and that we should not again attempt to place the whole 
country under any one Sovereign. 

My views must have commended themselves to the 
Government of India, for in theii* despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated 7th January, 1880, they indicated them as 
the line of policy they proi^osed to adopt in pursuance 
of the object they had at heart, viz., the safety of the 
Indian Emjure and the tranquillity of its northern frontier ; 
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and in the communication to myself, conveying their idea 
of the general principles upon which the permanent settle' 
ment of Afghanistan slioiild be based, the Foreign Secretary 
wrote that all arrangements for the establishment of a 
durable Government at Kabul depended on the selection 
of a suitable Euler for that province ; and that, as it was 
essential to clear away any apprehension that the British 
Govomment contemplated territorial annexation, which 
might be caused by a prolonged interregnum, it would 
be very advantageous if one of the principal Hirdars, quali' 
tied by his family connexions, his local influence, and his 
]>erH(inal following, could be selected as the Ruler of the 
Kabul State. 

There was another very sti'ong reason why the Govern' 
ment of India should wisli to find some one to whom 
the administration of the country could safely be made 
over. The first warning notes of a General Election were 
heard in India early in January. Afghan afiairs were being 
made a party question, and the policy of the BeaconsticlJ 
Government with regard to them was being sevorelv and 
adversely criticized. Lord Lytton was, therefore, most 
anxious that a definite conclusion should be arrived at as 
to the administration of Afghanistan, and a period put to 
our occupation of the northern province before the ineeting 
of Parliament should take place. 

The ditficulty was to find the right man. Abdur Rahman, 
who 1 had reason to believe would be acceptable to the 
army, was far away, 1 could not find out 'sGiere, and 1 
could think of no one else at all suitable. lender the cit' 
cumstances, 1 deemed it advisable to open negotiations with 
the several leaders of the late combination against ns, w'ho 
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were congregated at Ghazni, and had with them the 
young Heir - apparent, Musa Khan. In the middle of 
January I had i-eceived two communications from these 
people, one ostensibly written by Musa Khan himself, the 
other signed by seventy of the most influential chiefs ; the 
tenor of both 'was the same ; they demanded Yakub Khan’s 
restoration, and asserted his innocence as to the massacre 
of the Embassy. I replied that Yakub Khan’s return was 
impossible, and that they must consider his abdication 
final, as he himself had declared that he wished it to be,* 
and a few days later I deputed the Mustauflt to visit Ghazni, 


* As the deportation of Yakub KJian was believed to be one of the 
chief causoH of the recent disturbances, and as a powerful party in the 
country still looked forward to liavin;; him back iis their Buler, I was 
directed to iiiako it clear to bis adhcTcnts that tho ex^Ainir would 
never be allowed to return to Afghanistan, and that his abdication 
must be, as he himself at the time wished it to be, considered 
irrevocable. In support of this decision, I was informed that the 
unanimous verdict of guilty of murder, re(‘orded against Yakub Khan 
by Colonel Maegregor’s Commission, was substantially endorsed by the 
Chief .Justice of Calcutta and the Advocate -General , and that, although 
other authorities who had considered the evidence did not go quite so 
far as these two high legal functionaries, the general conclusion come 
to was that, if the Amir did not connive at the tuasHiuTO of the Mission, 
he made no attempt whate\ur to interpose on its behalf, and that 
his whole conduct on that oecasluii betrayed a (‘ulpable indifference' to 
t.ie fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his companions, and a total dis- 
regard of tho solemn obligation which ho had contracted with the 
Uritish Government. 

f I had released the Mustaufi from coufineiueut when tlic general 
amnesty was published on the 26th December, and he had subsequently 
been usefully employed assisting the political officers in revenue 
matters. 1 did not suppose that he had any gri'at love for tho British, 
but he was anxious to see us out of the country, and was wise enough 
to know that no armed opposition could effect his purpose, and that it 
could only be accomplished by the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment, under a Kuler that we could accept. 
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in the hope that he might be able to induce the leaders to 
make some more feasible suggestion for the government of 
the country. 

The Mustauh had scarcely started, before what seemed 
to be a reliable report reached me that Abdtir Hahman 
was at Knnduz, on his way to Badakhshan, and I im- 
mediately communicated this news to Lord Lytton. 

A fortnight later Abdur Itiihinan’s mother, who resided 
at Kandahar, informed Sir Donald Stewart that Ayub Khan 
had received a letter from her son, in answer to an offer 
from Ayub to join him at Balkb and march with him 
against the British, In this letter Abdur Balnnan had 
replied that he would have nothing to do with any of 
Sher AH’s family, who had deceived him and dealt \^ith 
him in the same ti-eacherous manner that characterized 
Sher All’s dealings with the British ; further, that lie had 
no intention of opposing the British, knowing full well he 
was not strong enough to do so ; that he could not leave 
Bussian territory without the permission of tlie Bussians, 
whose pensioner he was ; and that, even if he got that 
permission, he could not come either into Turkestan or 
Kabul ivithout an invitation from us, but that, if he re- 
ceived such an invitation, he would ol)(*y it as an order. 
He concluded by advising Ayub Khan to make his sub- 
mission to the British, as opi^osition was useless. Sir 
Donald Stewart telegraiihed the substance of this com- 
munication to the Foreign Secretary, adding that Abdur 
Bah man’s family were well disjiosed towards us, and that 
there would be no difficulty in coininunicating with the 
Sirdar through them. 

In the meantime, 1 liad been eaiefnl to acquaint the 
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Govermiient of India with my failure to come to any con- 
clusion with the Ghazni faction as to the future government 
of the country, and the hopelessness of finding anyone of 
suificient strength of character to set up as liuler of ELabul ; 
and I had suggested, failmg a really strong man, the alter- 
native of letting the Afghans choose for themselves some 
liuler, other than Yakub Khan, and thus leave us free to 
evacuate the country. 

About this time Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary, came 
to Kabul on a visit to me, and Captain West Ridgeway* 
took the place of iny Political Secretary, Mr Durand, who 
left me to join the Foreign Ofiice at Simla, Mr. (now Sir) 
Lepel Griffin, Secretary to the Punjab Government, being 
appointed Chief of the political staff at Kabul. 

Lyall told me that the Indian Government fully appre- 
ciated the difficulty I w'as in about finding a Ruler for the 
province, and that, unless Abdur Rahman could be brought 
within negotiable distance, the alternative 1 had suggested 
would have to be acted upon. 

Lord Lytton, however, was very sanguine about Abdur 
Rahman, and he warned Mr. Griffin, before he started 
for Kabul, that the Sirdar’s letter to Ayub Khan indicated 
possibilities that might have the most important bearing on 
the solution of the difficult problem to be dealt with in 
northern Afghanistan. It was Lord Lytton 's wish to place 
Abdur Rahman on the throne of Kabul, or, at least, to afford 
him the best oppoiiunity of winning his own way to that 
position. The difficulty was to get at him, in the first 
instance, and, in the second, to convince him of our wish 
and power to help him ; while a not unnatural hesitation on 
* Now Colonel Sir West Bid^^eway, K.C.B. 
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the Sirdar’s part to enter Afghanistan without Eussia’s 
permission had to be considered. 

Lord Lytton impressed upon Mr. Grifl&n the necessity for 
overcoming these difficulties in time to enable us to with- 
draw from northern Afghanistan in the early autumn at 
latest ; and he desired Sir Oliver St. John (Sir Donald 
Stewart’s political officer, who was at that time in Calcutta), 
immediately on his return to Kandahar, to communicate 
with Abdur Eahman, through his mother, the Viceroy’s 
willingness to make him Euler of Kabul and Turkestan, 
if he would accept the terms offered to him without delaj'. 

The Viceroy communicated his views to the Socretaiy of 
State in the following telegram : 

‘ Necesflary to fiml wiOioul delay some Nutivo authority to which wc 
can rostoro northern Afghanistan witliout risk of iininodiate anarchy 
on our evacuation of Kabul not later than next autumn, and if possible 
earlier. No prospect of finding in the country any man strong enough 
for this purpose. I therefore advocate earjy public recognition of 
Abdur Rahuion as legitimate heir of Dost Mahomed, and open deputa- 
tion of Sirdars with Dntisli concurrence to offer him throne of 
Afglionibttui as sole means of saving the country from anarch \ . Do 
you approve T 

Lord Cranbrook's reply was as follows : 

* Assuming that Abdur Bahman is acceptable to the countr^, and 
that he would be content w ith northern Afghanistan, it is desirable to 
support him at Kabul ; the more spontaneous any advauecs to him on 
the part of the Sirdars, and the less appearance of J British inllucnci*. 
the better. But where is ho ? And how do you propose to lenrn his 
wishes and intentions*? If invited b.v ("hicfs, every inoucenient to 
bring him to Kabul should be then held out. Public recognition 
should not precede, but follow, his adoption by Sirdars, and his 
acceptance of the position.' 

By the end of March authentic intelligence was received 
that Abdur Eahman had made himself master of Afghan- 
Turkestan, and was corresponding with the representative 
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Sirdars at Kabul. It seemed, therefore, that the time had 
arrived when distinct overtures might be made to Abdur 
Ilahman ; accordingly, on the Ist April Mr. Griffin addressed 
to him the following letter : 

* It has becoino kjiown that you have entered Afghanistan, and con 
BcquonUy this letter is sent >ou bj a confidential messenger, in order 
that you may submit to the British officers at Kabul any representa 
tiuns tliat you may desire to make to the British Government with 
regard to your object in entering Afghanistan.’ 

Abdui Eahman, in liis friendly but guarded reply,* ex- 
pressed in general terms his hope of being recognized as 
Amir. He greatly desired, he wrote, the friendship of the 
British, and their assistance in restoring peace and order 
to Afghanistan ; ]>ut at the same time, he hinted that his 
obligations to the Bussian Government for the hospitality 
they had extended to him placed him in some doubt as to 
the teiTiiB upon which our friendship might be accorded 
to him, and while he expressed a desire for the permanent 
establishment of Afghanistan, with our assistance and 
sympathy, he let it be understood that he wished to 
consider himself under the protection of Eussia as well 
as of (ireat Britain. 

In a verbal message, however, he added that he wes 
i(*ady to cross the Hindu Kush to discuss matters with our 
officers, and he begged tliat he might be furnished with 
information as to the ‘ nature of our friendship ’ and ‘ its 
conditions.* 

In answer, Mr. Griffin was directed to inform Abdur 
Eahman that the relations of Afghanistan to the British 
and Eussian Empires was a subject the Government of 

* Abdur Bahman’s letter is given in the Appendix. 
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India must decline to diecuss with him, and to explain that 
their declared determination had been the exclusion of 
foreign influence and interference from Afghannitan, a 
cardinal condition * which had at all times and under all 
circumstances been deemed essential for the permanent 
security of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire/ a condition, 
moreover, w^hich had always been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of the Czar, which had repeatedly renewed those 
assurances, solemnly given to Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that ' Russia considered Afghanistan as entirely beyond the 
sphere of her influence.’* 

Early in April the Mustaufi (.whom, it will be remembered, 
1 had sent to Ghazni to communicate with the Chiefs, and 
ascertain their ideas and desires as to the future govern- 
ment of Kabul) returned without having achieved much 
success. He had ^lersuaded some of the leading men to 
accompany him as far as Maidaii, whence a few repre- 
sentatives came on to Kabul as beavers of a document 
signed by Mahomed Jan, twelve other Sirdars, and ISl) 
influential tribesmen, setting forth their views and wishes; 
but as these were all based upon the restoration of Yakiil) 
Khan, their })ro 2 )Osals could not be entertained. 

On the 1‘dth April I held a durbar, at which I received 
this deputation ; all the Sirdars, Chiefs, and malikft of 
Ivabul and many Hazaras being present. Mr. (U'iffin, on 
the part of the Government, told them that Yakub Khan 
could not be allowed to return to Afghanistan, but that the 
names of any Sirdars, approved of by a large proportion of 
the people for the Amirship, would be laid before the 

* This letter from the Foreign Secretary to Mr. Griiiin is given in 
fnll in the Appendix, 
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Viceroy ; that there was no intention of annexing Afghan- 
istan, and that there would be no occupation of any places 
except such as were necessary for the safety of our Indian 
frontier- They were further informed that the British 
army would be withdrawn as soon as the country had 
settled down peacefully and an Amir, amicably disposed 
towards us, had been selected ; but that Kandahar would 
not again be united to Kabul. 

The effect produced was good. The deputation was 
greatly disappointed that Yakub Khan was not to be per- 
mitted to return, but all present felt that they had received 
a (lehnite reply. 
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Sill i)oNALi> Stewart’s division, which, 1 have mentioned, 
it bad been decided should be sent to Kaltul to take jiart in 
the paciiication of northern Afghanistan, left Kandahar* on 
the yoth March, and was expected to arrive at Ghazni 
about the 21 st April. On the IfJtli i rer^eived a letter 
from Sir Donald, dated six days before, asking me to 
send supplies to meet him. 1, therefore, tliat same day 
despatched a small column, under the command of Major’ 
(ieneral iioss, C.D., with the articles of food required ; and 
as 1 thouglit it likely that my object in sending this force 
might be misunderstood, the deputation which attended the 
durbar was told to explam matters to tbo Chiefs at Maidaii, 
and assure them that the advance would be peaceful unless 
hostilities should be provoked l>y their own action. Not- 
withstanding this pi'ecaution, I thought it quite jjossible the 
column would be opposed, for the news concer?u‘ng Abdur 
Rahman's advent was causing considerable excitement ; 
and whilst the soldiers and a proportion of the tribesmen 
were disposed to welcome him as a deliverer, those from 
Wardak and Logar resented his appearance on the scene 


Sir Donald Stewart's division was ropiaeed at Kandahar by troop«t 
from Bombay. 
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as putting an end to their hopes of having Yakub Khan 
reinstated. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent the Logaris from 
joining any attack which might be made on General Boss, 
I sent a party, 1,200 strong, under Colonel Jenkins, in the 
direction of Charasia. 

On the 22nd April Boss reached Sar-i-top, forty-one 
miles from Ghazni ; Sir Donald Stewart having arrived 
that same day at tlie latter place, holiographic com- 
munication was at once opened with him, and the 
welcome ne^\s was signalled that Sir Donald had fought 
an engMgement at Ahmedkhel on tlie 19th, and had 
l>een entirely successful. On receii^t of this intelligence 
I ordered a Boyal salute to be fired in honour of the 
victory, the announcement of which 1 hoptd might have 
a quieting effect on the excitement whicli prevailed around 
Kabul. 

In this 1 WHS disappointed. On the evening of the 24th, 
Jenkins, who was eucamjicd at (!!hartisia. heard that he 
was about to be attacked by the Logaris, under Mahomed 
Hasan Khan. At once striking his tents, and collecting his 
baggage in a sheltered spot, he ordered a paity of Cavalry 
to reconnoitre up the Logar valley, strengthened his 
piquets, and sent off an exju'ess messenger to inform me 
of the situation. 

I immediately despatched Brigadier- General Maepherson 
to Jenkins's assistance. By 9 a.m. he had started, with 
four Mountain guns and 9(>2 Infantry, follow^ed later by two 
more guns and a troop of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry ; and as 
a support to klacpherson, Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, 
with the Cavalry brigade and four Horse Artillery guns, 
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was ordered to take up a position half-way between Kabul 
and Charasla. 

At 1 p»m. on the 25th Macpherson arrived on the hij'h 
ground beyond the sang-i- naivishta gorge, whence he 
obtained a good view of Jenkins’s position ; and seeing 
that the enemy formed a complete semicircle round it, ht‘ 
pushed on. Jenkins had stood on the defensive from the 
early morning, and the Afghans, who had advanced to 
^\ithin a coujile of hundred yards, were only kept al hay 
by the steadiness of his hre. 

Macpherson first sent back the baggage to Sherpur, so as 
to free all liands for action, and then proceeded to attack 
tlie left horn of the semicircle. The enemy bi'oke, fell 
back, and wore completely scattered by a well-directed 
Artillery tire ; the surrounding hills were ''])eedily cleared, 
and the Cavalry and Horse Artillery pursued for four 
miles, J^y four o’clock not a single living Afghan was to 
be seen ; more tlian 200 had been killed, wdiile our casual 
'were only four killed and thirty-four wounded. 

1 came up just as the fight was over; and being sum 
from the decisive character of the defeat that a retirement 
could not be misunderstood, 1 ordered the troops to return 
to Kabul. 

In anticipation of Sir l)onaId Stewart’s arrival, and tlie 
consequent necessity for my making over to him, as my 
senior, the supreme command of the Kabul Field Force, 
1 prepared a report* for his information, v\hich explained 
the general military sitixation in northern Afghanistan, and 
contained a statement of economic details whicli 1 thought 

* The part of the report which dealo with economic details is gi> un 
in, the Appendix ; tlie militiiry portion it, omitted, n*) it was onl.^ 
in ''Tided for Sir Donald S*'''warfc’s inforTnetion «t the time. 
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would be of use to the Government, and concerning which 
an experience of eighteen months in the field enabled me 
to give an opinion with some confidence. 

The strength of the Kabul Field Force at the end of 
April amounted to nearly 14.000 men and thirty-eight 
guns, with 12,500 followers;* besides 15,000 men and 
thirty guns on the Khyber lino, under tlie iuiinediate 
command of Major-General Bright. 

Sir Donald reached Kabul on the 5th On the 

same day w’o hoard that the Beaeonsfield Administration 
had come to an end ; that a new ^linistry had been formed 
under Mr. Gladstone ; that Lord Lytton had resigned, and 
was to be succeeded by tluj Marquis of llipoii ; and that the 
Marquis of Havtiiigton had l)econie Secretary of State for 
India. 

Notwithstanding the ph'asme of meeting an old friend 
in my new Commander, that Stli of Tiluy was altogethpr not 
a ha 2 )py da 3 ’^for me. Lord L^’tton’s ai)proaching dei)arture 
was a source of real sorrow. Bersonally, 1 felt that 1 was 
deeply" indebted to him for the confidence he had i’C 2 )osed 
in me, and for the Avann sui)i)ort he had invarialdv 
accoi*ded me. I had hojied that he would have had the 
gratification of seeing, while in office, the campaign^ iu 
wbich he was so much interested satisfactorily concluded, 
and with the prospect of iiermaiient results : and 1 dreaded 
that a change of Government might mean a reversal of the 
policy wliicli I believed to be the best for the security of 
our position in India. Moreover, it w^as not in humaii' 

* Of thcRe, more than S,000 were doolie- bearers, and nearly H,000 
were nairea of Native Cavalry regiments, and men belonging to the 
TranKport and other Departments. 
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nature to feel absolute satisfaction in yielding up the 
supreme command I had so greatly delighted in, into the 
hands of another, even though that other was one for 
whom I hud so great a personal regard, and under whom I 
had already served in the field. 

The amalgamated troops were now styled the Northern 
Afghanistan Field Force, and T retained the command of 
the two divisions at Kabul, with Major-General John Uoss 
as second in command ; while Major-General Hills was 
given the brigades from Kandahar, which now' became the 
third division of the Force. 

The idea in bringing Stewart away from Kandahar was 
that he should occupy (ihaziii and Kabul ; that my 
divisions should (Operate in Kohistan and in the direction 
of Bamian; that General J5right should move against the 
Ghilzais; and that a column from Kuram slioiild march 
over tlie Shntargardan to Kabul. It w^as hoped that 
these operations would luiv(' the effect of quieting the 
country, and, by the time they had been carried out, it 
would be possible to evacuate northcirn Afghanistan. 

AVith a view to having my divisions llioj'oughlj^ efficient 
and mobile for the service tliey wei'e expecttjd to 2 )ei'form, 
I had largely replenished the numbers of my transport 
animals, w'hich had sufferc'd greatly from the strain put 
upon them in sui)plying the troops with food and 
other iiecessarieB during the winter months ; they had 
])een continuously at work in the most inclement w'eathcr, 
numbers had died, and those that l emained required to be 
carefully looked after and given (‘onqilete rest to render 
them fit for the contemplated operations. Major Mark 
Heathcote, who had taken, at mv ])Hrticnlar request, 
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the arduons charge of this department, wished to revert to 
regimental duty, so 1 applied for, and obtained, the services 
of Lieutenant- Colonel K, Low* as Director of Transport, 
under whose energetic and intelligent management the 
transport service was rendered as perfect as it was possible 
to make it. In the end, circumstances prevented the con- 
certed movements for which these preparations w’ere made 
being carried out, but I reaped the benefit of them when 
later in the year 1 was reqiiiied to undertake a rapid 
march to Kandahar, which could not possibly have been 
successfully accomplished had my transport not been in 
such admirable condition. 

In order to relieve the gi-eiit pressure put upon the Com- 
missariat Department by having to provide for the in- 
creased number of troops at Kabul, and with a view to 
opening up the roads upon which traffic had been more or 
less impeded for some months, it was considered desirable 
to send a strong brigade towards Maidan, which I accoui' 
panied, and remained away from Kabul for some weeks. 
On my return, I found a considerable change had taken 
place in the i)olitical situation. The Mustauli had been 
deported to India ; the correspondence between Abdur 
Ilahman and Mr. Griffin liad taken rather an unsatis- 
factory turn, and the Sirdar's dealings with the leading 
(ffiiefs and tribesmen had given cause to fear that, if he 
came to Kabul during our occupation, it might be as an 
enemy rather than a friend. 

The Mufltaufi was a firm adherent of the Sher Ali 
faction, and, finding there was no hope of Yakub Khan 
being reinstated, and that we wore negotiating with Abdur 
* Now Major-General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B. 
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Bahman, he had espoused the cause of Yakub’s younger 
brother, Ayub Khan, and had been proved guilty of inciting 
the Sirdars and Chiefs to oppose us. For this he was 
very pi’operly sent out of Afghanistan ; nevertheless, I 
looked upon his removal as a misfortune, for it broke up 
the only party that could possibly be formed to counter- 
balance Abdur Rahman, who was astute enough to see that 
the weaker our position became, the more chance there was 
of his being able to get his own terms from us. 

From the letters he had written to his friends and rela- 
tions in northern Afghanistan (the majority of which had 
fallen into our liands), it was evident that he ^^as doing all 
be could to strengthen himself, even at our expense, and 
that he greatly disliked the idea of Kandahar being 
separated from the kingdom of Kabul. Indeed, in one of 
his communications to Mr. Grifiin he had made it clear 
that he expected the whole inheritance of his grandfather. 
Dost Mahomed Khan, to be made over to him. 

The uncertainty as to the result of the correspondence 
with Abdur Rahman, the rumours in circulation regarding 
his real disposition and plans, and the general excitement 
throughout the country, suggested such grave doubts of the 
Sirdar's good faith that, in some quarters, the question was 
seriously discussed whether it might not be necessary to 
break off negotiations with him, and reinstate Yakub 
Khan, or else set up his brother, Ayub Khan, as Amir. 

1 myself was altogether opposed to Yakub Khan’s restora- 
tion, and as to Ayub Khan, we were in total ignorance of 
his character and proclivities, even if lie had been near 
enough to treat with. It appeared to me, moreover, that 
we had gone too far with Abdur Rahman to throw him 
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over because, in conformity with Afghan character and 
tradition, he was not running quite straight. I, therefore, 
gave it as niy opinion that we should not change our 
tactics unless it was found impossible to come to terms 
with him, or unless it was made evident on his nearer 
approacdi to Kabul that the majority of his countrymen 
w'ere averse to have him as their Euler. 

Soon aftei’ this the situation began to improve, and early 
in July Mr. Grifllin was able to inform the Government of 
India that ‘ the probabilities of a settlement with Abdur 
Eahman appear far more favourable than they did last 
week, , . ‘ Abdur Eahman has seen that we have been 

fully informed of the game he has been playing, that 
trickery and treachery would not bo tolerated, and that, 
if he intends coming to a setliemenl with us at all, he 
must be prepared to accept our terms rather than dictate 
his own,* 

A few days later a letter was received from Abdur 
Raliman, announcing his arrival in Kohistan. His near 
ai)proach, and the report that he was willing to accept our 
t(‘rraB, excited a keen and hopeful interest throughout the 
country, for the Afghans had at length become convinced 
that the (udy chance of getting rid of us was by agreeing 
to .iiiy form of settled government we might establish, and 
they had grown heartily tired of perpetual fighting and of 
having to maintain bands of ffJuuis to oppose us, who were 
eating them out of house and home. With the exception 
of the Sher Ali faction, therefore, whose interests were 
directly opj^osed to his, Abdur Eahman ’s advent \ras wel- 
comed by the people, and several of the most influential 
amongst them went to TUAat him 
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Towards the end of July Sir Donald Stewart was em- 
powered to conclude all political and military arrange- 
ments preparatory to withdrawing from northern Afghan- 
istan. Abdur Rahman was to bo recognized as ‘ Amir of 
Kabul he was to be provided with a sufficient number 
of guns to strengthen effectively his occupation of the 
city, and he was to be given as much money (within a 
maximum of ten lakhs) as w^as thought necessary to meet 
his present wants. It was to be clearly explained to Abdur 
Rahman that the Government of India would not engage 
to give him a regular subsidy, or a continuous su 2 )i)ly of 
arms or money, and that after he had taken jjossession of 
his ca])ital he would have to rely upon his own ri'sources 
for holding it. Thens was to be no treat}', and all ques- 
tions of recii)rocal engagements between the two Govern- 
nmnts were to be postponed imtil some settled and respon- 
sible administration had been consolidated. 

General Stewart was directed to make the best arrange- 
ments he could with Abdur Rahman for the protection of 
the tribes and individuals who had assisted us, and the 
Sirdar was to he informed that, if he desired our goodwill, 
he could give no l>etter i)roof of his friendly (liBi)Osition 
than Ijy his behaviour tow'ards those of his own nation in 
whom the British Government were interested. 

Sir Donald Stewart considered that the best WAy of giving 
effect to these instructions w'as to i^ublicly la'oclaini Abdur 
Rahman as Amir of Kabul ; for this 2)urpose he held 
a durbar on the 22nd July, at which tlie Sii'dar's reju’e- 
sentatives were received. Sir Donald, in a few words, 
gave his reasons for summoning them to meet him, 
and Mr. Griffin then exi>lained more fully the motives by 
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which the Govemment of India were actuated in acknow- 
ledging the claims of Akdur Bahman. Immediately after 
the durbar orders were issued for an early retirement. 

I was to withdraw my column by the Kuram route ; but 
being anxious to see something of the Khyber line while 
I had the opportunity, I started off the following day to 
ride through the pTagdalak Bass to Gandamak, where I 
was entertained by General Bright and his staff. The 
next day I went on to Jalalabad, and w’as greatly interested 
in wandering over tlie place where Sir Eobert Sale in some 
measure redeemed the lamentable failures of the first 
Afghan war. 

intention, when I left Kabul, was to rule as far as the 
Khyber Pass, but suddenly a presentiment, which I have 
never been able to explain to mynell, made me retrace 
niy steps and hurry back towards Kabul — a presentiment 
of coming trouble which J can only characterize as 
insthictive. 

The feeling was justified when, a’oout half-way betw'een 
Biitkhak and Kabul, 1 was met by Sir Donald Stewart and 
my Chivt of the Staff, ^ who brought mo the astounding 
new's of the total defeat by A\ul) KJian of Brigadier-General 
Burrows's brigade at Maiwand, and of Lieutenant-General 
Primrose, + with the remainder of his force, being besieged 
at Kandahar. 

* ('olonel Maegregor )ind Lioiitenaut-t’oloncl C'hapman had changed 
pWeH, the former joining Sir Donald SU wart ab ( hief of the Staff, and 
the latter hiking up the same positio)i w ilh me. 

t Lieutenant-General Primrose succeeded Sir Donald Stewart in 
cniinunnd of the troops at Kandahar. 
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For more than six months rumours had been afloat of 
Ayub Khan’s determination to advance on Knndahar; but 
little attention was paid to them by the authorities at that 
place until towards the end of May, when a Sii*dar, named 
Sher Ali,* who had been a few days before formally in- 
stalled as Wali, or Ruler, of Kandahar, informed the political 
officer, Lieutenant- Colonel Si. John, that the British occu- 
pation of Kabul had had the effect , of bringing about a 
reconciliation between the various chiefs at Herat, who had 
placed themselves under the leadership of Ayub Khan and 
induced him to proclaim ajahad. Sher Ali, who evidently 
considered this news authentic, declared his belief that his 
own troops, t who were then engaged in collecting revenue 
in Zamindawar, w’Oiild desert to Ayub Khan as he ap- 
proached Kandahar, and he begged that a brigade of 
British soldiers might be sent to Oirishk to support him. 

On General Primrose communicating this information to 
the Commandor-in- Chief in India, he recommended to the 

* Sirdar Sher Ali had been appointed Governor of Kandahar by the 
Amir Yakub Khan after tlio treaty of Gandamak, and had since 
assisted Sir Donald Stewart in the civil adlllmi^tl'atiun of the province. 

f Jjocal Kative levies. 
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Government that the Bombay reserve diviBion> located at 
Jacobabad, Hyderabad, and Kamchi, should be mobilized 
so soon as it 1)ecam6 certain that Ayub Khan really con- 
templated this move, as in his opinion the garrison at 
Kandahar would be left dangerously weak after a brigade 
had been detached for Girishk. 

Ayub Khan’s movements, however, were not ascertained 
until the ti7th June, when he had advanced halfway to the 
llelmand ; it was too late then to mobilize troops so far 
off as Jacobal)ad, Hyderabad, and Karachi with any chance 
of their being in time to check his onward march. The 
news of his approach spread rapid!}', and had the most 
disturbing effect in Kandahar and its neighbourhood. 
The Governor's authority daily diminished, and many of 
the inhabitants left the city. 

Ayub Khan had with him, when he wtaried from Herat 
on the 15th June, 7,500 men and ten gnus as the nucleus of 
an army, which he calculated, as ho moved forward, would 
be strongly reinforced by tribesmen, levies, and f/hacis. 

On the Itli July a brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Burrows, started from Kandahar, and 
reached the Hehuand on the 1 1th, encamping on the near 
bank of the river opposito Girishk. On the further bank 
r>irdar Shcr Ali's troo 2 )fl were located, halving with theni 
six guns. Two days afterwards these troops deserted in ai 
body to the enemy, but did not succeed in taking their 
Artillery ’with them, as Burrows, on perceiving their inten- 
tion, crossed the river and captured the guns. 

Brigadier-General Burrow's’s position had now entirely 
clianged ; instead of there being a loyal force under the 
Wali, with w’hich to co-operate and prevent Ayub Khan 
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croBsing the Helmand, he found himself ^Yith an inadequate 
number of trooj)B, the Wall's men gone over to the enemy, 
and the Wall himself a fugitive in the British camp. The 
Helmand was fordable everywhere at that season, making 
it easy for Ayub to cut off Burrows's retreat ; the first 
twenty-five of the eighty miles by which he was separated 
from Kandahar was a desert, and no supplies w’ei'e forth- 
coming owing to the hostile attitude of tltc peo 2 )le. 
Burrows therefore determined to retire to Khushk-i- 
Nakhud, an important position half-way to Kandahar, 
covering the road from Girishk, and wliere supplies and 
w^ater wei-e plentiful. 

Burrows reached Khushk-i-Nakhud on th(‘ KJth July. 
On the iJ2nd the Commander-in- Chief in India, wlio liad 
been inquiring from General Primrose whetliei' there were 
‘ any routes from the llelmand passing by the north to 
Ghazni, by which Ayub Khun might move with his guns,’ 
telegraphed to Primrose: 'You wdll understand that you 
have full liberty to attack Ayub, if you consider you are 
strong enough to do so. Government consider it of the 
highest political importance that his force should h(‘ dis- 
persed, and prevented by all possible means froin passing 
on to Ghazni.’ 

On the afternoon of the 26th information wa^ I’eceived 
by Brigadier- General Burrows that 2,000 of ilie enemy's 
Cavalry and a large body of liad i^rrived at 

Maiwand, eleven miles off, and that A 3 Mib Kban was 
about to follow with the main body of his army. 

To prevent Ayub Khan getting to Ghazni, General 
Burrows had to do one of two things, either aw^ait him at 
Khushk-i»Nakhud, or intercept him at Maiw’and. After 
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coiiBulting with Colonel St. John, he determined to adopt 
the latter course, as he hoped thus to be able to deal with 
the ghazis before they wei*e joined by Ayub Khan. 

The brigade started soon after C a.m. on the 27th. It 
was encumbered by a large number of baggage animals, 
which Burrows considered could not be left behind because 
of the hostile state of the country and the impossibility 
of detaching any part of his already too small force for 
their protection. 

At 10 a.m., when about half-way to Maiwand, a spy 
brought in information that Ayub Jvhan had arrived at 
that place, and was occupying it in force ; General Burrows, 
however, considered it then too late to turn back, and 
decided to advance. At a quarter to twelve the forces 
came into collision, and the hght lasted until past three 
o’clock. The Afghans, vho. Burrows reported, numbered 
25,000, soon outflanked the British. Our Artillery expended 
their ammunition, and the Native portion of the brigade 
got out of hand, and pressed back on the few British 
Infantry, who were unable to hold their own against the 
overwholmijig numbers of the enemy. Our troo2>H were com- 
pletely routed, and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans 
in not following them up tor escaping total annihilation.^ 

Of the 2,476 men engaged at Maiwand, 1)34 were killed 
and 175 were w^ounded and missing * the remnant 

^ British officerb 
„ troopR ... 

I^ative 


Killed. Wounded anil 
M%8»ing, 

20 e 

290 48 

024 118 

934 175 


Total, 1,109 
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struggled on throughout the night to Kandahar, where the 
first of the fugitives arrived early on the morning of the 
28th. Brigadier-General Burrows, who had t\^o horses 
shot under him during the engagement, was amongst tlie 
last to reach Kandahar. 

This lainentahle story imparted to me by Btewart almost 
took my breath away, and we eagerly discussed the situa- 
tion as wo rode back together to Sherpur. It was impossible 
to j)re(lict how the news would affect the recent arrange- 
ments entered into with Abdur Uahman, or what the 
attitude of the tribesmen would be ; but Ave agreed that, 
whatever might happen in our immediate neighboui'bood, 
the only means of affording speedy relief to tlu* K.nuUihar 
garrison was by sending a force from Kabul. 

It soon, however, became apparent, telegrams received 
from Simla, that the Government were in doubt as to the l)est 
course to pursue, and looked to Quetta rather than Kabul 
as the place from which Kandahar could be most con- 
veniently and rai^idly succoured. This was not altogether 
surprising, for the authorities naturally hesitated to weaken 
Kabul until matters had been finallj^ settled with Abdur 
Rahman, and it was only to be expected that, after what 
had occurred at Miiiwand, they should be alarmed at the 
idea of a force being cut off from all communication with 
India durmg the four weeks, or thereabouts, it would tak(^ 

Of the regimcntjil followors were killed and 7 vere iriissing; 
455 transport followers and drivers were reported as killed or luiRsing, 
but a number of those, being Afghans, probably joined the eneniy. 

A large quantity of nrtns and ainmuiiitKiii was lost, inelndiiig o\cr 
1,000 rifles and carbines, and 000 or 700 swords and bayoni'ts. 

horses wc^re killed, and 1,676 canids, 055 ponies, 24 mules, 
291 donkeys, and 79 bullocks, were nut forthcoming. 
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to reacli Kandahar, But there was really no alternative, 
for, as Major-General Phayre* (commanding in Balu- 
chistan) re2)ovted, ! the troops available for Field Service 
were but few in number, it would require at least fifteen 
days to equip them, and there was no organized transport 
at hand, the animals having been sent to distant grazing- 
grounds on account of the scarcity of water and forage. 

T knew nothing as to the actual condition of the troops 
in Baluchistan, excei)t that, as belonging to the Bombay 
Presidency, they could not be comi)osed of the best fighting 
races, and I had a strong feeling that it would be extremely 
unwise tc> make use of any but the most j)i*oved Native 
soldiers against Ayuh Khan's superior numbers, elated as 
his moil must he with their victory at Maiwand. 

The disaster to our arms caused, as was to be exiiected, 
considerable excitement all along the border ; indeed, 
tliroughont India the announcement i)rodnced a certain 
feeling of uneasiness — a more surf are ripple — but enough 
to make those who remembered the days of tlio Mutiny 
anxious for bettor news from the north. 

To mo it seemed of such supreme importance that 
Kandahar should be relieved without dela}", and the reverse 
to our arms retrieved, that I made up my mind to com- 
municate my views to the Viceroy through the Commander- 
in -(lu(‘f, in the hope that, when he realized that a 

* Now General Sir Itobert Phayre, 

t (teiierul Phayre reported on Ibc 28th July rhat there were only 
he\en Native regiments in Baluchistan, three of which were required 
foi the lines of communication, loaving only four available for Field 
Service ; and that a battalion of British Infantry and a battery of Field 
Artiller\ reciuircd for his column were a long way off, being still in 
Sinl 
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thoroughly efficient force was ready and willing to start 
from Kabul, he would no longer hesitate as to what was 
l)eBt to do. 

On the Both July 1 dined with Stewart, and, leaving his 
mess-tent at an early hour, 1 retired to my own quarters, 
and wrote out the following telegram in cipher, but, before 
despatching it, 1 showed it to Stewart, for, although I 
knew that his views were in accord with mine, I could not 
with propriety have sent it without his knowledge : 

• To MA.TOR-CrENKRAi. Gbeaves.* Ad.tutant-Gevkral iv Invia, Simla. 

‘ Kabul, 

‘ 30^7/ Jnhj, 18R0. 

* Personal and spt'vet. 1 strongly rocommond that a force be simt 
from this to Kandahar. Stewart has organized < 1 . ^ ery oomplete one 
consisting of nine regiments of Infantry, three of ('avalry, and three 
Mountain batteries. This will suffice to overcome all opposition 
cn route ; it will have the best possible effect on the country, and vrill 
be ready to go anyw iiere on reaching Kandiffiar, being fully equipped 
in all respects He proposes sending me in conuiiand. 

' I am sure that but few Bombay regiments are able to cope with 
Afghans, and once the Kabul Field Force leaves this country , the chance 
of sending a thoroughly reliable and well-equipped column will be lost. 
The niovenient of the remainder of the Kabul troops towards India 
should be simultaneous with the ad\’ance of my division towards 
Kandahar, it being most desirable to linut the area of our responsibilities 
as soon as possible ; at the same time, it is imperative that we should 
now show our strength throughout Afghanistan. The withdrawal, 
under existing eircumttanees, of the whole force from Kabul to India 
would certainly be misunderstood, both in Afghanistan and elsewhere. 
You need have no fears about iiiy division. It con toko tare of itself, 
and will reach Kandahar under the mouth. I will answer for the 
loyalty and good feeling of the Native portion, and would propose to 
inform them that, as soon as matters have been satisfactorily settled at 
Kandahar, they will be sent straight back to Indin. Show this to 
IjyaM.’ 


Now General Sir George Greaves. G.C.l)., G.C.M.G. 
VOTi. II, 54 
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' Exaggerated reports of the Maiwand affair being rife in 
the Kabul bazaars, which were daily becoming crowded 
with armed Afghans from Abdur Bahman*B camp, and 
the prospect of troops having to leave at once for Kan- 
dahar, made it more than evei* necessary to bring the 
negotiations with the new Amir to a speedy conclusion. 
It was accordingly arranged that Mr. Griffin should 
meet him at Zimma, about sixteen miles from Kabul. 
This interview had the happiest results, and must have 
been extremely gratifying to Mr. Griffin, whom we all 
heartily congratulated on tlie Biiccesstul ending to the very 
delicate and difficult negotiations which he had carried on 
with BO much skill and patieiu-e. 

In taking leave of Ilis Highness, Mr. (iriliiu invited him 
to come to the British camp the following day to be 
received by Sir Donald Stewart, Abdur llahman hiiiiself 
was quite willing to come, and some oi liis suiqiui’ters were 
in favour of his doing so, but olhevb vehemently oi)posed 
the idea, and ‘ swore by their faith they would leave 
him if he persisted.* After a stormy meeting with his 
Chiefs, the Amir wrote to Mr. Griffin as follows: ‘ If you 
really wish me to come to you, ii respect ivo of the opinion 
of the people, I am quite ready to do so. Tlease write 
and let me know your wishes. I am in the hands of 
ignorant fools, who do not know their own interests, good 
or bad. What can I do ? I am most anxious to meet you.’ 

Upon receipt of this note Stewart decided that it would 
be impolitic to press for an interview, for, instead of 
strengthening the Amii'. as had been the intention, it was 
evident it would have the opposite effect, so the meeting 
was given up. 
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On the moming of the 8rd August the telegram arrived 
from Lord Eipon, which 1 had been so anxiously expec'ting, 
authorizing the despatch of a force to Kandahar, and 
directing that I should he placed in command. 

1 heard afterwards that my message to the Adjutant* 
General was received at Simla at a most opportune 
moment. Lyall took it without delay to Lord Eipon, who 
from the first had })een in favour of a force being sent from 
Kabul, but had refrained fi’om ordering the movement in 
deference in the views held by some members of his 
(Council, whose longer experience of India, His Excellency 
considered, entitled their oiunions to be treated with 
respect. 

I set to work at once to organize the column wdiich 1 
was to have the great honour of commanding. In this 
most congenial duty I received every ])03sible assistance 
and encouragement from Stewart ; he gave me carte- 
blanche, and T should only have had mj'self to blame if 
every unit had not l)een as efticieiitly equi])))ed as ci]’<Mim- 
stances would admit. 

1 wished that the force should be com)iosed, us far as 
possible, of those who had served with me throughout the 
campaign ; but as some of the regiments (more especially 
Native cor})B) Imd been away from their homes for two 
years, and had had more than theii* share of fighting, 
besides having suffered heavy losses in action and through 
sickness, I considered it right to consult their commanders 
before detailing the troops. With the exception of three, 
who thought tliat their regiments had been long enough 
away from India, all, to my great delight, eagerly I'e- 
sponded to my call, and I took upon myself to prnmise 
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the men that they should not be left to garrison Kandahar, 
but should be sent back to India as soon as the fighting 
oeased. 

When the several regiments were decided upon, every 
man not likely to stand the strain of prolonged forced 
marches was weeded out, and the scale of l>aggage, tents, 
and impedimenta was reduced to a minimum.* 

1 had no fear as to the officers and men ably and 
cheerfully performing their part of the task ; we had been 
long enou^ together to enable us thoroughly to under- 
stand and trust each other, and 1 felt that 1 could depend 
upon each and all to respond heartily to whatever call I 
might make upon them. 

The question of supplies was my gi’eatest anxiety, and I 
had many consultations with my experienced Commissariat 
officer, Major JJadcock, before I could feel satisfied in this 
respect. 

The transport, as I have already recorded, was in good 
order ; it was fortunate that the soldiers had ])een practised 
in loading, leading, and tending the animals, for tlie 
Afghan drivers deserted to a man a march or two from 
Kabul, and the Hazaras followed tlieir example on reaching 
their own countr^y. Sir Donald Stewart's account of the 
troubles he had encountered during liis march from Kan- 

* Kac'h Jiritish boldier was allo\\c'd for kii and camp- 

equipage, including grcaUcoat and \v<itcrproof hhect 80 lbs. 


Kach Nati\ c soldier - - - - - 20 

Kach public and private follower - . * 10 „ 

Kach European officer - . 1 _ 

Kiery eight offieciTi for mcbs . , j 

J^^ach staff-office 1 * for office purposes • . - HO lbs. 

Kach Native officer - - - - , ‘in 
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dahar i^pas not very encouraging, and 1 should have been 
glad if I could have taken a larger amount of supplies;'*' 
but on this point I had to be guided by the number of 
animals that could be allotted to the column, which was 
necessarily limited, as carriage had to be provided simul- 
taneously for the withdrawal of the rest of the army of 
occupation. 

The strength of the force placed at my di8})OBal consisted 
of 11,986 men of all ranks and eighteen guns, divided 
into three brigades of Infantry, one brigade of Cavalry, 
and three batteries of Mountain Artillery. There were, 

* The miiuuiit of supplies tiikeii with the force was as follows : 

For JIritihh Tkoopk. 

Jiread-sttiff - . - - 5 days. 

Preserved vegetables ► - - 15 „ 

Tea, sugar, salt, and loun - - > 30 ,, 

For Natfi'k Troops axd Followkks. 

Flour - - ' - - * 6 days. 

Dnl iLiicl suit • - - > - 30 ,, 

Ruin for Kpirit-driiiking men - - > 8 „ 

Sheep, ten days’ supply for J British troops and four issues for 
Native troops, with 20 per cent, spare. Nearly 5,000 sheep 
Wf*re purchased oil the inai'ch. N.B. — There arc no horned 
cattle in Afghanistan, except those used for the plough or 
ti'fUiHport. 

In addition to the above, a small reHcr\c of lime-juice, pea-soup, and 
tinned meat was taken; tlicse proved most useful, and might have 
been increased with advantage had carriage been available. 

I gav(' strict orders that the i^'serve of bread-stuff, dour, and sheep 
was never to be used without my saneti m, and that wherever possible 
food for the day’s eonauuiption was to be piu'chased. Wc had occa- 
sionally to trench upon the reserve, but we nearly mado it up at other 
places, and wc aiTived at Kandahai* with three days’ supplies in 
bond 
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besides, over 8,000 followers* and 2,300 horses and gun- 
mules. 

It was designated the Kabul-Kandahar Field Force. 

Major-General J. Ross, C.B., was given the command of 
the Infantry division, his three Brigadier-Generals being 
Herbert Macj)herson, T. D. Baker, and Charles Macgregor. 
Brigadier-General Hugh Gough commanded the Cavalry 
brigade ; Colonel Alured Johnson the Artillery ; while 
Colonel M, Perkins held the position of Commanding Royal 
Engineer; Deputy - Surgeon - General J. Hanbury that of 
Principal Medical Officer; and Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. 
Chapman, Chief of the Staff. 

From the detail of the force given below^t it will be 


■* The followers conbi^ted of : 

Doolio-bparoiH- - - 

Transport and othej dcpiUtiiieiitM < 4.69H 

Private servants, iind ttauen Xati\orftvalr> 

regiments 1,244 

Total - - 8434 


1 DETAIL OF FOKCE. 

IssT Tn'FANTRY hBIOADE. 

British 

92nd Highlandoi s - 651 

2drd Pioneers - - — 

24th Punjab Nath e [llfantr^ - — 

2nd Gurkhas — 

Total - 651 1,777 

2n 1> iM’ANTtt^ 15uHtM»L. 

British. NaHve. 
787 — 

612 

— 570 

— 561 


72nd Highlanders 
2iid Sikh Infant)' \ 
3rd Sikh Infanti'> 
5th Gurkhas 


Native. 

701 , 

576 

501 


Total 


787 1,748 
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Been that there was no wheeled Artillery, and that the 
number of guns was not in proportion to the strength of 
the other branches. This was my own doing ; I was pressed 
to take more and heavier guns, but, after due consideration, 
I decided that I would only have Mountain batteries. We 
could not tell how long the Kandahar garrison would be able 
to hold out, so that our first object must be to reach that 


3rt) Infantry Dbigade. 

British, Natwe, 


60th Hides, 2nd Battalion 

616 

— 

IStli Siklis - - - - - 

— 

650 

25th Punjab Native Infanti\^ 

— 

629 

4th Gurkhas 

— 

637 

Total - 

616 

1,916 

Cavalry Brigadk. 

9th Queen’s Eoyal Lancers 

British. 

318 

Native, 

3rd BengiJ Cavalry 

— 

394 

3rd Punjab Cavalry - , - 

— 

408 

Central India IJorbc 

— 

495 

Total - 

318 

1,297 

Artillery DivihioN. 

British, 

Native, 

Guvs. 

0-8th Royal Artillery — screw guns 95 

139 

6 

ll-9th Royal Artillery * 95 

139 

6 

No. 2 Mountain Battor> - - — 

140 

6 

. . ~ 




Total - 190 

41H 

18 

Total of Fowje. 

British troops . . . . 


2,562 

Native „ - . - 

- 

7,161 

British officers - _ . . 

- 

278 

Guns ...... 

■ 

18 

Cavalry horses . . . . 

- 

1,779 

Artillery mules - . . . 

- 

450 


Two hundred rounds of ammunition were taken for each Infantry 
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place with the least possible delay, and wheeled Artillery 
would, in a country where there were practically no roads, 
have only prevented our moving as rapidly as we might 
otherwise have done. 

For the equipment of the force, inclusive of carriage 
for footsore soldiers^ and followers, and allowing ten 
per cent, spare, more than 8,000t animals were re- 
quired. 


soldier : seventy rounds were carried by each uion, tliirty rounds wore 
in reserve with the regiment, and a hundred rounds in the Field Park. 


Each Mountain battery had : 



Common shell 

- 

- 264 

Double shell - - - - 

- 

60 

Shrapnel shell 

- 

- 144 

Star shell - - . _ 


24 

Case shot .... 

- 

48 

Total - 

_ 

- .540 rounds. 


And thirty rounds per gun in the Field Park. 


♦ British troops were allowed ponies at the rate oi 2 per cent, of 
strength. 

Native troops were allowed ponies at the rate of 2^ per cent, of 
strength. 

Followers were allowed ponies at the rate of per cent, of 
strength. 



Yabufl, OI 
Afffhau , 

j MulOh. 

1 Indian 

1 ponies. 

1 Donkeys. 


ponioB. 1 

1 



t Nimiber of animala that 

1 

I 



left Kabul 

Purchased during the 

1,589 1 

4,510 

1 

1,244 

{ 912 

march® 

Number of animals that 

85 1 

1 

1 I 

— 

' 208 

reached Kandahar • 
Casualties during the 

1,179 

4,293 

1 1,188 

1,078 

1 

march 

445 

218 ' 

106 

1 42 


* With hospital equipment. 

^ Only twice had animals to be taken against the will of the owners, 
and on both occasions the matter was amicably settled in the end. 
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Fortunately, it turned out that a fair amount of Indian 
corn in the ear was almost everywhere procurable, which 
was so nutritious that a large majority of the Cavalry 
horses and transport animals reached Kandahar in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Throughout the march great difiiculties were experienced 
in procuring food, but they were always overcome, with 
the able asBiBta2:ice of Major Hastings and his political 
staff,* and by means of the admirable arrangements 
made by the Commissariat + and Transport * officers, who 
were quite untiring, and after the longest march, and 
with the prospect of having to start again at an early 
hour the following morning, had often to work far into 
the night. 

The want of fuel was our chief drawback. We had 
on many occasions to purchase houses and pull them to 
pieces for the sake of the wood to be got out of them, and 
frequently there was nothing to cook with save tiny roots 
of southernwood, which had to be dug out and collected 
after a long day’s march before the men could j)reparo 
their food and satisfy their hunger. 

One day’s corn was carried by ckch animal, in addition to 
the ordinary load, and as far as Ghazni grain was tolerably 

♦ Mu.jor E. Hautin^», Captain WcbI Major Euaii Smith, 

(3.S.I., and Major M. Prothoroo, 

f Major A. Badcuck, Captain A. Hind, aud Lieutenants (/. Fitz- 
^eridd, H. Hawken, and II. LyonB>Montgoiiier> , all of tlie Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

f Llcutcnant-Colomi K. Low, Bengul Staff Corps; Captain W. 
WyntcT, 3drd Foot; Captains Gr. II. Kliot and C. K. Maegregor, Bengal 
Staff Corpa ; Lieutenants L. Bootli, 33rd Foot, IT. Elverson, 2lnd Foot, 
K. Fisher, 10th Hussars, li. Wilson, lOtli Hnshurs, and C. Robei'tson, 
8th Foot 
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plentiful ; beyond that we had to depend for forage on the 
crops still standing. At. the end of the day’s march, 
certain fields were told off to the several brigades; from 
these all that was required was cut and carried away, the 
fields were then measured and assessed, and compensation 
was awarded by the political officers, who also adjusted all 
claims on account of wTecked houses, and fruit, vegetables, 
etc., brought in for the troops. 

On Sunday, the 8th August, the force moved into camp 
by brigades, my Head-Quarters being with the first and 
third Infantry brigades at l^eni Hissar, on the way to the 
Logar valley, which route 1 had chosen instead of the 
slightly shorter line by Maidan, on account of the greater 
facility it afforded for supplies. 

Sir Donald Stewart paid us a farewell visit in the after- 
noon, and at 6 a.m. the following morning we began the 
march to Kandahar. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Before dnybreak on the lltli August, as J ^las starting 
from camp, I received my last communication from the 
outside world in the Bhai)e of a telegram from my wife, 
sent off from a little village in Somersetshire, congratulat- 
ing me and the force, and wishing us all Ood speed. She 
had taken our children to England a few months before, 
thinking that the war in Afghanistan was over, and that 1 
would soon bo able to follow. 

Eour days brought us to the end of tlie Logar valley, a 
distance of forty-six miles. So far the country was easy 
and supplies plentiful. I thought it wise, however, not 
to attempt long distances at first, that both men and 
animals might become gradually hardened before entering 
on the difficult and scantily cultivated ground between 
Ghilzai and Kelat-i-Ghilzai, where I knew that forced 
marches were inevitable, and that their powers of endur- 
ance would be sorely taxed. Moreover, it was ii 0 cessar 3 ' 
to begin quietly, and organize some, system by which con- 
fusion in the crowded camping-grounds might be avoided, 
and the physical strain upon everyone lightened as much 
as possible. 

When it is reraeiiibered that the dailv supply for over 
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18,000 men and 11,000 animals had to be drawn from the 
country after an'ival in camp, that food had to be dis- 
tributed to every individual, that the fuel with which it was 
cooked had often to be brought from long distances, and 
that a very limited time was available for the preparation 
of meals and for rest, it will readily be understood how 
essential it was that even the stupidest follower should be 
able to iiiid his place in camp speedily, and that everyone 
should know exactly what to do and how to set about 
doing it. 

On the march and in the formation of the camps the 
same principles were, as far as possible, applied each day. 
The ‘ rouse ’ sounded at 2.4.5 a.m., and by four o’clock 
tents had been struck, baggage loaded up, and every- 
thing was ready for a start. 

As a general rule, the Cavalry covered the movement at 
a distance of about five miles, two of the four regiments 
being in front, with the other two on either flank. Tw'o of 
tlie Infantry brigades came next, each accompanied by 
a Mountain battery ; then followed the field hospitals, 
Ordnance and Engineer parks, treasure, and the baggage, 
massed according to the order in which the brigades weie 
moving. The third Infantry brigade with its Mountain 
batteiy and one or two troops of Cavalry formed the rear 
guard. 

A halt of ten minutes was made at the end of each hour, 
which at eight o’clock was prolonged to twenty minutes to 
give time for a hasty breakfast. Being able to sleep on the 
shortest notice, 1 usually took advantage of these intervals 
to get a nap, awaking greatly refreshed after a few minutes* 
sound sleep. 
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On arrival at the resting-place for the night, the front 
face of the camp was told off to the brigade on rear guard, 
and this became the leading brigade of the column on the 
next day’s march. Thus every brigade had its turn of 
rear guard duty, which was very arduous, more particu- 
larly after leaving Ghazni, the troops so employed seldom 
reaching the halting-ground before six or seven o’clock in 
the evening, and sometimes even later. 

One of the most troublesome duties of the rear guard 
was to prevent the followers from lagging behind, for it 
was certain death for anyone who stra^^ed from the shelter 
of the column ; numbers of Afghans always hovered about 
on the look-out for jdauder, or in the hope of being able to 
send a Kafir, or an almost equally-detested Hindu, to 
eternal perdition. Towards the end of the march particu- 
larly, this duty became most irksome, for the wretched 
follow’ers were so weary and footsore that they" hid them- 
selves in ravines, making up their minds to die, and 
entreating, when discovered and urged to make an effort, 
to be left where they were. Every baggage animal that 
could possibly be spared was used to carry the worn-out 
followers ; but, notwithstanding this and the care taken by 
officers and men that none should be left behind, twenty 
of these poor creatures were lost, besides four Native 
soldiers. 

The variation of temperature (at limes as much as eighty 
degrees between day and night) was most trying to the 
troops, who had to carry the same clothes w'hether the 
thermometer was at freezing-point at dawn or at 110'* Fahr. 
at mid-day. Scarcity of water, too, was a great trouble to 
them, while constant sand-storms, and the suffocating dust 
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raised by the column in its progress, added greatly to their 
discomfort. 

Daily reports regarding the health of the troops, followers, 
and transport animals were brought to me each evening, 
and 1 made it my business to ascertain how many men 
had fallen out during the day, and what had been the 
number of casualties amongst the animals. 

On the 12th August the Head-Quarters and main body 
of the force halted to allow the Cavalry and the second 
Infantry brigade to push on and get clear ovei* the Zam- 
burak Kota! (H,100 feet high) before the rest of the column 
attempted its ascent. This kotal presented a serious 
obstacle to our rapid progress, the gradient being in many 
2 )laces one in four, and most dihicult for the baggage 
aiiimals ; but by posting staff officers at intervals to control 
the flow of traffic, and by o))ening out fresh paths to relieve 
the pressure, we got over it much more quickly than 1 
had exjHjcted. 

On the loth i*eached Uhazni, ninety-eight miles from 
Kabul, a place of 2 >ecuiuir interest to me from the fact that 
it was f(u* his share in its ca|)ture, forty-one years before, 
that my fatlier was given the (.Mi. 

J was met by the (Governor, wlio handed me the keys of 
the fortress, and I [daced my own guards and sentries in 
and around the city to prevent collisions between the in- 
habitants and our trooi)B, and also to make sure that our 
demands for suiiplies were complied with. (Ip to this 
point we had been fairly well off for food, forage, and 
water. 

Our next march was across a barren, inliospitable track 
for twenty miles to a 2 )lace called Yargbati. On the way 
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Colonel Tanner's report satisfied me there was no im- 
mediate danger to be apprehended at Kandahar, so 1 
decided to halt for one day; both men and animals 
greatly needed rest after a continuous march of 225 
miles. 

I had endeavoured to keep the Government of India in- 
formed of my progress by a message from Ghazni, and one 
from Oba Karez on the IHth August, but neither 2 'eached 
its destination. I now desx^ak'hed a message which was 
more successful, and was delivered at Himla on the JlOth 
August. It was as follows ; 

‘ KeI.VT 1-C(HIL/.AI, 

‘ 2'Ard August, 1880 . 

‘Tlie force under niy command arriM‘d here this niommg. The 
authoiities at Kandahar having stated on the 17th instant that the;v 
ha VO abundant supplies and c.in make foi ago last until 1 st Kept ember. 
I halt to-morrow to rest trfiops, and uioi'e especiall,v the transport 
animals and camp-followers, 'i’he force let* <jiha/ni on the IStli. 
ajid has marched 186 miles during tin Isst eight da^a; the troops 
are in good health and spirits. Prom this I purpose moving 
regular stages, so that the men iua> ntiive fresh at Kandahar, 1 
hope to be in heliographic eommumeatlun with Kanduhai Fmii Kobat. 
distant twenty miles, on the 29th. If (roiieral PUa^vre reaches 
Takhi-i-Pul, 1 sliould also hope to communicnte with him and arrange 
a combined movement on Kandahai. 1 um taking tlu Kelat-i-Ohil;<Hi 
garrison with me, making the Koit over to Mahomed Sadik Khan. 
Toki Chief, u'ho had chaige of the place wlicn we anived in 1879 ^ the 
present Governor, Sirdar Shormdil Khan, letusesto remam. We have 
met with no opposition during the maicli, and luivc been able to make 
satisfactory' arrangements for suppUes, especially forage, which at this 
season is plentiful. The (’avalrv horses ami Artillery mules are in excel 
lent order; our casualties to date are, one soldier 72nd Highlanders, 
one sopoy 26rd Pioneers, one 2nd Sikhs, two sepoys Brd Sikhs dead, 
one sepoy 4th Guikhas. two sepoys 24th Punjab Native Infantry, 
one Huffadur Brd Pimjab Cavalry missing, six camp-followers dead, 
five missing. The inissing men have, I fear, been murdered, i 
telegraphed from Ghazni on the 15th, and from Oba Kare/ on the 
18th Aumist.' 
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1 wrote also to Major-General Phayre, telling him of 
the date on which 1 expected to reach I^andahar, and that 
if 1 heard of his being anywhere near 1 would arrange 
my movements to suit his, in order that the two 
forces might make a combined attack on Ayub Khan's 
position. 

As 1 was afraid the supplies at Kandahai would be in- 
sufBcient for the additional troops about to be collected there, 
I sent General Phayre a memorandum* of the amount of 
food required daily by my force, and begged him to get 
pushed up from the rear such articles as were more 
particularly wanted. 1 pointed out that we were badly 

* EBtiinato of daily rcqiiiicnieiitH for tho Kabul -Kandahar Field 
Force and the Kelat-i-Ghil^ai garrison : 

Europcaiiy . . , . 3,200 

Native troop‘« 8,000 

FoUoworu - - 8,500 

Horsea - - 2,800 

Transport — yabus 1,592, mulch and pbiiioB 5.926, coinels 400, 
donkeys 400. 


Meat - 

4,000 Ibh. 

Bread- stuff 

40 niauuds. 

Vegetables 

4,000 lbs. 

Bice 

800 „ 

Salt 

183 „ 

Sugar ' 

GOO „ 

Tea 

150 „ 

Bum, 25 per cent 

80 gallons. 

j\tta _ - . 

320 maimd<^ 

Dali - 

Mi „ 

Ghee - 

19] „ 

Salt 

„ 

Groin - 

700 

A. U. J3ADCOCK, Major, 

Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 

AvtgMi, 1880. 

Deputy CommiRsary-Geiiei-al. 

^ A maund 

U equivalent to BO lbs. 

VOL. 11. 

r»ri 
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off for boots, and that the 92iid Highlanders had only one 
hundred great-coats fit for wear, which were used by the 
men on night duties. 

On the 25th we marched to Jaldak, seventeen miles, and 
the same distance the next day to Tirandaz, where 1 
received a letter from Lieutenant-General Primrose, in- 
forming me that Ayub Khan had raised the siege on the 
28rd, and was entrenching himself at Mazra, beyond the 
Baba Wali Kotal, in the valley of the Arghandab. 

I awoke on the morning of the 27th feeling very unwell, 
and soon found 1 was in for an attack of fever. The heat 
during the day was becoming more and more overpowering 
as we proceeded south, and I had lately been feeling some- 
what knocked up by it and by exposure to the sun. I had 
now to give in for the time being, and was compelled to 
perform the march in a doolie, a most ignominious mode of 
conveyance for a General on service ; but there was no help 
for it, for I could not sit a horse. 

That day the 3rd Bengal and 3rd Punjab Cavalry 
marched thirty-four miles to Bobat, in order to establish 
direct heliographic communication with Kandahar. The 
main body halted about laalf-w^ay, w^heii I again reported 
progress as follows : 


‘ SHAlIK-I-bArV. 

Avgust, 1880. 

‘ My force arrived here to-day. 1 iecei\ed a letter jeaterday, dated 
26th, from Colonel St. John. Ho writes: “The rumours of the 
approach of your force have been sufficient to relieve the city from 
investment. On Monday night the villages on the east and south were 
abandoned by their mixed garrisons of ghazU and regulars. Yesterday 
morning Ayub struck his camp, and marched to a position on the 
Argandab, between Baba Wali and Sheikh Chela, dne north of the city, 
and separated from it by a ran^’e of rocky hilla He has about 4,000 
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Infantry regulars, six 12-pouDdorB and two O-pounders lidcd, four 
6-pounder smooth-bore batteries, and one 4-ponnder battery, 2,000 
sowars, and perhaps twice that number of ghaeis, of whom a third ha\e 
firearms. The KizilbaRhes and Kohistanis in his army, about 1,200 
Infantry and 300 Cavalry, oifeTed to desert and join us directly we 
made a show of attack. They are at last aware of Abdur Rahman's 
succession, but I think Ayub will remain unmolested until the arrival 
of the Kabul force, provided he waits, whic'h is unlikely. He will, T 
expect, strike away north into Khakre/, on which tine a vigorous 
pursuit will give us his guns. Maclaine, Royal Horse Artillery, is still 
a prisoner; I am making every etiort to obtain his release, but I am 
not very hopeful of success. This morning, the 25th, 1 went to the 
field of the unlucky sortie of the 16tli, and found the bodies of the poor 
fellows who fell there, hoinc forty in number ; they will be buried this 
afternoon. All the wounded arc doing well. No signs or tidiugn of 
Phayre.” (TencraJ Gough, with two rogiinoiits of Cavalry, is at Robat ; 
they are in hchographic coinmunicatiun with Kandahar. General 
Primrose heliogi'aphs tliat Ayub Khan has entrenched his camp at 
Baba AVoli. The torce iiiarcJies for Bobat to-morrow, seventeen miles 
distant from Kandahar ’ 

The followinj^ day the column joined the two Cavalry 
i-egiments at llobat, where I was met by Lieutenant-Colonel 
St. John, from whom I heard that Ayub Khan was likely to 
make a stand. 1 thought it prudent, therefore, to halt on 
Sunday, the 20th, and divide the last twenty miles into two 
short marches, in order that the men and animals might 
arrive as fresh as possible, and fit for any work which 
might be required of them ; for should Ayub Khan 
retire towards Herat, he would have to be followed up, 
and his army attacked and defeated wherever we might 
overtake him. 

Before leaving Bobat, a letter arrived from General 
Phayre, which put an end to all hope of his force being 
able to co-operate with mine, for his leading brigade, he 
wrote, had only just got to the Kohjak Pass. This was to 
be regretted, but it was unavoidable. 1 was well aware 
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of the strenuouB efforts the gallant Commaiider had 
made .to relieve the beleaguered garrison, and I knew 
if co-operation had been possible it would have been 
effected. 

We encamped at Momund on the 80th, whence I sent the 
following telegram to Simla : 

* My force arrived here to-day ; we march to Kandahar to- 
morrow. General Primrose heliographs that a letter from Ayub’s 
camp brings information that the mother of the late Heir- Apparent, 
Abdulla Jan, witli other ladies, has been sent to Zamindawar. 
Arrival of the young Musa Jan in Ayub’s camp is confirmed. Hashim 
Khan is also tlierc. The position is being strengthened, especially 
on the Pir Paimal side, where two guns have been placed with two 
regiments. From fonner intonnation, 1 learn that the Baba Wall 
Kotal is occupied by three regiments and two guns. The KotuJ-i- 
Murclia is held b> the Kabul regiments, and Ayub's own camp is at 
Maxra, where it is said that the majority of his guns are parked. I 
propose to encamp the Infantry to the west of K<in<liihar ixnmodiatoly 
under the walls, and the C'avalry undui the walls to the south. Sliould 
I hear that Ayub contemplates flight, I shall attack without dela> . If, 
on the contrary, he intends to resist, I bhaU take ni> own time. The 
country he is occupying is, from dchcnptioii and map, extremely 
difficult tuid easily defensible, and each separate' ad\anee will require 
careful study and reconnaissance to prevent uiinecessaiy loss of life,’ 

On the morning of the 81st we marched into Kandahar, 
just over 813 miles from Kabul. The fever, which had 
attacked me rather sharply, hud left me extremely weak, 
and I was unable to ride the whole \\ay. I got on my 
horse, however, some distance from Kandahar to meet 
Generals Primrose, Burrows, and Nuttall, who came out to 
receive the column. As we approached the city, the whole 
garrison turned out and gave us a hearty welcome ; officers 
and men, Native and British, crowded round us, loud in 
their expressions of gratitude for our liaving come so quickly 
to their assistance. We, on our side, w'ero all anxiety to 
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learn the particulars about Maiwand, how they had fared 
while invested > and all they could tell us of Ayub Khan, his 
position, strength of his army, etc. 

1 confess to being very greatly surprised, not to use a 
stronger expression, at the demoralized condition of the 
greater part of the garrison;* there were some notable 
exceptions, t but the general bearing of the troops reminded 
me of the people at Agra in 1857. They seemed to con- 
sider themselves hopelessly defeated, and were utterly de- 
spondent ; they never even hoisted the Union Jack until the 
relieving force was close at hand. The same excuses could 
not, however, be made for them, who were all soldiers by 
profession, as we had felt inclined to make for tlie residents 
of Agra, a great majority of whom were women, children, 
and civilians. The w'alls I wdiich completely surrounded 
Kandahar were so high and thick as to render the city 
absolutely impregnable to any army not equipped with a 
regular siege-train. Scaling-ladders had been prepared by 
the enemy, and there was an idea that an assault w'oald 
be attempted ; but for British soldiers to have contem- 
plated tlie possibility of Kandahar being taken by an 
Afghan army showed what a miserable state of depression 
and demoralization they were in. 

1 halted the column for two hours outside the south wall 

* The eifuctive garrison consisted of 1,000 British soldiers, >),000 
Native soldiers, and fifteen Field guns. 

] One and all bore testimony to the unfailing good behaviour and 
orcditablc bearing of the Royal Artillery and the Bombay Sappers and 
Miners, not only during the investment, but in the very trying time of 
the retreat from Maiwond. 

I The walls had an average height of 30 feet, and breadth of 15 fee, 
on the north - nd t fron 
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of the city, where it was sheltered from the enemy’s fire, 
Ayub Khan’s position being within long rajige directly 
north of Kandahar. While the men rested and breakfasted, 
and the baggage animals were being unloaded, fed, and 
watered, I went into the citadel to talk matters over with 
General Primrose and Colonel St. John, and inquire 
whether there was sufficient accommodation for the sick 
men of my force, numbering 940, who needed to be taken 
into hospital- The thermometer now registered 105* F. in 
tents during the day, but the nights w^ere still bitterly cold, 
and the sudden changes of temperature were extremely 
tiding to people in bad health. 

On the advice of Lieutenant- (^olonel Chapman, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the neighboiu'hood of Kandahar, 
gained while serving on Sir Donald Stewart’s staff, "was now 
most valuable to me, 1 determined to take up a position to 
the west of the city, with my right on the cantonment and 
my left touching Old Kandahar. This enabled me to cover 
the city, gave me command of a good supply of water, 
and placed me within striking distance of Ayub Khan’s 
camp. 

At 10 a.m. the first and third brigades moved off and 
occupied Piquet Hill, Karez Hill, and the north-east spur of 
the hill above Old Kandahar. A few shots were fired at 
the advance guard from distant orchards, and the ground 
proved to be within range of some of the enemy’s Field- 
pieces on the Baba Wali Kotal, but it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice, as water was not to be found anywhere 
else at a come-at-able distance. 

Large numbers of men were to be seen crowning the 
Baba Wali Kotal, and constructing shelter-trenches alon^ 
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the crest of the low black ridge, which jutted out in a 
south-easterly direction from the more lofty range on which 
the kotal is situated. Piquets were immediately sent to 
occupy the northern spur of the Kohkeran Hill command- 
ing the road to Gundigan, the village of Abbasabad, the 
Karez Hill, the village of Chihal Dukhtaran, the greater 
and lesser Piquet Hills, and the village of Kalachi, all of 
which were found to be deserted. 

From a cursory examination of the ground, 1 satisfied 
myself that any attempt to carry the Baba Wali Kotal by 
direct attack must result in very severe loss, and 1 deter- 
mined to turn it. But before 1 could decide how this 
could best be done, it w^as necessary to ascertain the 
strength and precise extent of the Afghan position. 1 
therefore detailed a small party;’*' under the command of 
Brigadiei’-Goneral Hugh Gough, to make as complete a 
reconnaissance as time W'ould allow. In the meantime I 
despatched the following telegram to the authorities at 
Simla : 

* IVANUAHAB, 

‘ Auguiti 1880 . 

‘ The force under inj conomand arrived here this morning without 
opposition Enemy ai*e said to be in considerable strength at Mazra, 
but the ridge of hills which divides Kandahar from the Argandab 
complotcl> covers their position, and at present I have only been 
able to ascertain that the Baba AVali Kotal and one or two other 
points on this ridge are held in groat strength, and that the eneuiy 
are busily engaged in defensive works. Be^'Onnuissaaces are now 
being conducted, and 1 shall soon, I hope, be sufhciently aequeunted 
with affairs generally to enable me to arrange for an attack. The 
Kandahar garrison are in good health ; the horses and transport animals 


* Two Lioyal Artillery guns, 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and 16th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman accompanied the party, and was of great 
assistance to Brigadier-General Gou«»h. 
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appear to be in good condition. Major Yandeleur, 7th Fusiliers, has 
died of hia wounds ; the remainder of the wounded, both officers and 
men, are generally doing well. The troops from Kabul are in famons 
health and spirits. ' The assurance of the safety of this garrison enabled 
comparatively short marches to be mode from Kelat-i-Ghilzai, which 
much benefited both men and animals. The Cavalry horses and 
Artillery mules arc in excellent condition, and the transport animals 
are, as a rule, in very fair order. General Primrose has arranged for 
the sick of the force from Kabul being accouiniodatcd inbide the city ; 
many of the cases are sore feet ; none axe serious. To-morrow the 
telegraph line towards India will commence to be re-constructed, and as 
General Fha;^Te is probably on this side of the Kobjak to-day, through 
communication should soon be restored.' 


The reconnaissance, which started at 1 p.m., proceeded 
towards the high ground immediately above the villages of 
Gundigan and Murghan. Here the Infantry and guns 
were halted, while the Cavalry advanced between two or 
three miles, avoiding the numerous orchards and enclosures, 
and coming out in front of Pir Paimal, 'which was found to 
be strongly entrenched. 

As soon as the enemy's fire along this line had been 
drawn, the 3rd Bengal Cavalry fell back, admirably liandled 
by their Commandant, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Mackenzie. 
In the meantime, two guns of No. 11 Battery 9th Brigade 
were brought into action, partly to test the range, and 
partly to check the enemy, who were passing rapidly into 
the gardens near Gundigan. The Infantry and Artillery 
then retired within the line of piquets, and the moment 
they began to fall back the Afghans came after them in 
great strengtli ; they were so persistent that I ordered the 
whole of the 3rd Brigade and part of the 1st Brigade under 
arms. The enemy, however, were unable to come to close 
quarters owing to the bold front shown by the 15th Sikhs, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Hennessy, and 
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before dark the troops were all back in camp, with a loss of 
five men killed and fifteen wounded. 

From the information obtained by this reconnaissance, 
1 found that it was quite practicable to turn the Afghan 
right, and thus place myself in rear of the Baba Wali 
range; I decided, therefore, to attack the position the 
following morning. It was too close to our own camp to 
risk delay. Moreover, I knew that the retrograde move- 
ment of Gough’s small body would be construed into a 
defeat by the enemy, who, if we did not move at once, 
would assuredly think that we were afraid to take the 
initiative, and would become correspondingly bold. 

I accordingly issued orders for the troops to breakfast at 
7 B.m., and for one day’s cooked rations to be carried by 
the Infantry and two days by the Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery. Brigades were to be in position by eight o’clock, 
tents being previously struck and the haggage stored in a 
walled enclosure. 

The night passed quietly except for occasional bursts of 
musketry along the line of piquets to the west, showing 
that the Afghans were holding the villages they had 
occupied the previous evening. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

The next moi*ning, the let September, in accordance 
with instructionB from Simla, 1 assumed command of the 
army in southern Afghanistan. There was no return to 
show the strength or composition of General Phayre's 
column, but the troops at Kandahar all told now amounted 
in round numbers to 3,800 British and 11,000 Native 
soldiers, with 36 guns. 

An hour befoi*e daybreak the whole of the troops were 
under arms, and at 6 a.m. I explained to Generals Primrose 
and Bobs and the oMcers commanding brigades tlie plan of 
operations. Briefly, it was to threaten the enemy’s left 
(the Baba Wali Kotal), and to attack in force by the village 
of Pir Paimal. 

The Infantry belonging to the Kabul column, upon whom 
devolved the duty of carrying the enemy's position, w'ere 
formed up in rear of the low hills which covered the front 
of our camp, their right being at Piquet Hill and their left 
resting on Chitral Zina. The Cavalry of the Kabul column 
were drawn up in rear of the left, ready to operate by 
Gundigan towards the head of the Arghandab, so as to 
threaten the rear of Ayub Khan's camp and his line of re- 
treat in the direction of Girishk. Four guns of E Battery, 
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Bojal Horse Artillery, two companies of the 27th Fusiliers, 
and four companies of the 28th Bombay Infantry, were 
placed at the disposal of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, 
whose orders were to occupy with these troops the position 
above Gundigan, w'hich had been so useful during the 
previous day’s reconnaissance, and to push his Cavalry on 
to the Arghandab. 

Guards having been detailed for the protection of the city, 
the remainder of Lieutenant-General Primrose’s troo2)s 
were ordered to be disposed as follows : Brigadier-General 
Daubeny’s brigade to occupy the ground between Piquet 
Hill and Chitral Zina as soon as the Infantry of the Kabul - 
Kandahar Field Force advanced to the attai-k. The 
i*eninant of Brigadier-Genoi'al Burrows's brigade, with 
No. 5 Battery, 11th Brigtide Royal Artillery, under Captain 
Hornsby, and the Cavalry under Brigadier-General Nuttall, 
to take up a ])osition north of the cantonment, from which 
the 40-pounderK could he brought to bear on the Bal)a 
Wali Kotal, while the Cavalry could watch the pass, called 
Kotal-i-Mureha, and cover the city. 

From an early hour it was clear that tlie enem}’ con- 
templated an offensive movement ; the villages of Gundigan 
and Gundi Mulla Sahibdad were being held in strength, and 
a desultory fire w’as brought to bear on the British front 
from the orchards connecting these two ^^llages and from 
the Baba Wali Kotal. 

The Bombaj’ Cavalr}’ moved out at 7.30 a.in., and 
Daubeny's brigade at eight o'clock. Burrows’s troops 
followed, and shortly after 9 a.m , their disposition being 
completed. Captain Hornsby o}>eiied fire upon the kotal, 
which was one maj-s of phaziM, 
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This feint, made by General Primrose’s troops, having 
had the effect 1 had hoped, of attracting the enemy’s atten- 
tion, I gave the order for Major-General Boss to make the 
real attack with the let and 2nd Brigades of his division. 
The 8rd Brigade, under Brigadier-General Macgregor, I 
placed in front of the village of Abbasabad, with the 
double object of being a reserve to the Ist and 2nd 
Brigades and of meeting a possible counter-attack from 
the Baba Wall Kotal. 

Boss’s orders were to advance against Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdad, capture the village, and then drive the enemy 
from the enclosures which lay between it and the low spur 
of Pir Paimal hill. This duty he entrusted to Brigadier- 
General Macpherson, and he directed Brigadier- General 
Baker to advance to the west, to keep touch vith the 1st 
Brigade, and to clear the gardens and orchards in his 
immediate front. 

Greig’s 9-pounder and Eobinson’s 7 -pounder (screw 
gun) batteries covered the attack on Gundi Mulla Sahib- 
dad, which was made by the 2nd Gurkhas, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Arthur Battye, and the 92nd Highlanders, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Parker, supported by ^the 
28rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant-Colonel H. Collett, and the 
24th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel F. Norman. The 
village was carried with the utmost gallantry, Highlanders 
and Gurkhas, always friendly rivals in the race for glory, 
by turns outstripping each other in their efforts to be first 
within its walls. The enemy sullenly and slowly withdrew, 
a goodly number of ghazis remaining to the very last to 
receive a bayonet charge of the 92nd. Meanwhile, Baker’s 
troops had been threading their way through the narrow 
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lanes and loop>holed enclosures which lay in the line of 
their spirited attack ; the resistance they encountered 
was most stubborn, and it was during this advance 
that the 72nd lost their dashing Commander, Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. Brownlow,* Captain Frome, and Lance- 
Sergeant Cameron, the latter a grand specimen of a 
Highland soldier. 

In the 2nd Brigade, the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd 
Sikhs bore the brunt of the fighting ; they were tho leading 
battalions, and frequently had to fix bayonets to carry 
different jiositions or to check the desperate rushes of tlie 
Afghans. 

After continued and severe fighting, both leading 
brigades emerged at the point of the hill close to Pir 
Paimal, and, wheeling to their right, they pressed rapidly 
on, sweeping tho enemj’ through tho thickly - wooded 
gardens which covered the western slopes, until noon, 
when the w hole of Pir Paimal was in our possession. 

During the early i)art of the advance the Afghans 

* Hrownluw's doatli was a great loss, for throiiglioui tho war he had 
freciueiitly distinguished himself as a leader- at the Pci war Kotal, 
durjjig tlic operations round Kabul, nnd notably on the 14th necembor, 
when he won the admivation of tho whole force by his brilliant con- 
duct in the attack on tho Asinai heights. 

The following Nati\c oflicers, British and Nathc non-coin- 
miflsioned ollicera, and Native soldiers were brought forward a*^ luiMng 
boon very conspicuous during this part of the fight : 

Colour* Sergeant G. Jacol)K - - 7‘2nd Highlanders. 

Colour- Sergeant 11. Lauder • - „ 

Lance-Corporal J. Gordon - - „ „ 

Subadar- Major Gurbnj King • ‘ind Sikhs. 

Jemadar AUa Sing - - - .1 „ 

Naick Dir Sing - - - „ 

Sepov Hakiir . - „ 
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collected in great strength on the low hills beneath 
the Baba Wali Kotal, evidently preparing for a rush 
on our guns; their leaders could be seen urging them 
on, and a portion of them came down the hiU, but the 
main body apparently refused to follow, and remained on 
the crest until the position was turned, when they at once 
retreated. 

Having become assured of General Boss’s complete 
success, and seeing that there was now no necessity for 
detaining Macgregor’s (the 3rd) brigade to meet a counter- 
attack, I pushed on with it to join Boss, who, however, 
knowing how thoroughly he could depend upon his troops, 
without waiting to be reinforced, followed up the retreating 
foe, until he reached an entrenched position at the other 
side of the Baba Wali Kotal, where the A^fglians made 
another most determined stand. Ghazin in large numbers 
flocked to this spot from tlie rear, while the guns on the 
kotal were turned round and brought to bear on our men, 
already exposed to a heavy Artillery fire from behind the 
entrenched camp. 

It now become necessary to take this position by storm, 
and recognizing the fact with true soldierly instinct, Major 
Wliite, w'ho was leading the advanced companies of 1ihe 
l>2nd, called upon the men for just one charge more ‘to 
close the business.’ The battery of screw guns had been 
shelling the position, and, undei cover of its fire and 
supported by a portion of the 2nd Gurkhas and 23rd 
Pioneers, the Highlanders, responding with alacrity to 

Sepoy Taj Sing • • 2nd Sikhs. 

Sepoy Pertap Sing • ■ „ „ 

Sepoy Bir Sing - • „ „ 
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their leader’s call, dashed forward and drove the enemy 
from their entrenchments at the point of the bayonet.* 

Major White was the first to reach the guns, being 
closely followed by Sepoy Inderbir Lama, who, placing his 
rifle upon one of them, exclaimed, ^ Captured in the name 
of the 2nd (Prince of Wales’ Own) Gurkhas !’ 

Whilst the 1st Brigade was advancing towards the last 
l>OBition, a half-battalion of the drd Sikhs (belonging to the 
2nd Brigade), under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Money, charged 
a body of Afghans and captured three guns. 

The enemy were now absolutely routed, but, owing to 
the nature of the ground, it was impossible for General 
Boss to realize how complete had l)een his victory, and he 
fully expected that the enemy would take up a fresh posi- 
tion further on ; he therefore ordered the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades to halt while they replenished their ammunition, 
and then pi'oceeded for about a mile, when they suddenly 
came in sight of \yub Klian's enormous camp. It was 
entirely deserted, and apparently stood as it had been 
left in the morning when the Afghans moved out to 
the attack. With his camp was captured the w'hole of 
Ayub Khan’s Artillery, thirty-two pieces, including our two 

* Uiirinj' this (‘iij'iigciucnt the following oHiccrs and men were 


specially remarked for their gallantry : 

Major G. White 

Highlandera. 

Iiieutonant 0 . Douglas 

•> ji 

Corporal William MeGillvray 


Private Peter Grieve 


Private D. Grey 

>» »i 

Major Sullivan Becher 

2 nd Gurkhas. 

Havildar Gopal Borah 

11 

Sepoy Inderbir Lama 

i> »» 

Sepoy Tikaraui Kwas 

11 
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Horse Artillery gans* which had been taken at Maiwand 
on the 27th July. 

Further pursuit by the Infantry being valueless, the 
Ist and 2nd Brigades halted on the far side of Mazra, 
where I with the 3rd Brigade shortly afterwards joined 
them. 

Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, having satisfied himself 
as to the security of our left fiank, scouted as far as 
Kohkeran, and then proceeded with the Cavalry of the 
Kabul-Kandahar Field Force to execute the extended move- 
ment entrusted to him. He crossed the Argbandab, and 
pushed round to get in front of the line of the enemy’s 
retreat towards Kakrez. Some (fhazitt and Irregular Afghan 
troops were overtaken, but no Eegular regiments w'ere met 
with, the soldiers having, as is their custom, quickly 
divested themselves of their uniforni and assumed the garl) 
of harmless agriculturists. 

Ayub Khan himself had fled earl}’ in the day with his 
principal Sirdars. 

As I rode into the abandoned camp, 1 was horrified 
to hear that the body of Maclaine, the Horse Artillery 
officer who had been taken prisoner at Maiwand, was lying 
with the throat cut about forty yards from Ayub Khan ’ 4 b 
o\:n tent. From what I could learn, the latter had not 
actually ordered the murder, but as a w’ord from him 
would ha\G j)reveiited it, he must be bold responsible for 
the assassination of an officer who had fallen into his hands 
as a prisoner of wai . 

Our losses during the day comiirised ; killed, 3 British 

* These giin*^ were nresentod to luc bj the Iiidian Govemmoiit, and 
are now at the Boval Hospital. Dublin. 
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officers,* 1 Native officer, and 36 men ; wounded, 11 British 
officers, 4 Native officers, and 195 men, 18 of whom suc- 
cumbed to their wounds. It was difficult to estimate the 
loss of the enemy, but it must have been heavy, as between 
Kandahar and the village of Pir Paimal alone 600 bodies 
were buried by us. 

With the exception of the Ist Brigade, A\liich remained at 
Mazra for the nigltt ta protect the captured guns and 
stores, the troops all returned to camp before 0 p.m.+ 

Utterly rxlniusted as I was from the haid day’s work 
and the weakening effects of my late illness, the cheers 
with which I was greeted by the troops as I rode into Ayub 
iiliau’s camp and viewed the dead bodies of my gallant 
soldiers nearly unmanned me, and it was with a very 
big lump in my throat that 1 managed to say a few words 
of thanks to each coq)s in turii. Wlien 1 returned to 
Kandahar, and threw myself on the bed in the little 
room i)repared for me, 1 w’as dead-beat and quite un- 
equal to the effort of reporting our success to the Queen 


* Tli(' third BritiRh oiVicer kilU'd -whm (*apttuu Stratou, 22iul Foot, 
Superintend t'nt of Army SigntUling, a most ticcoiiiplished oflicer, under 
whoso direction signalling as applied to Field 8er\icc reached a 
wonderful pitch of perfection. His energy knew no difficulties, and his 
enthusiasm was beyond praise. 

The ammunition expended by the Kabul-Kandiihar Field Force 
on the Clbt August and 1st September was: 


Hounds. 

liun 102 

Riffe . 57,705 


( Shrapiu'll shell 7H 
} Fomiaon „ 24 

j Martini-Henry 15,129 
I Snider 42,676 


and ill addition 616 rounds were fired by the Artillery, and 4,971 rounds 
by tho Infantry of the Kandahar Garrison. 

56 


VOTi, IT. 
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or to the Viceroy. After an hour's rest, however, knowing 
how anxiously news from Kandahar was looked for both 
in England and India, I managed to pull myself together 
sufficiently to write out and despatch the following 
telegram ; 


‘ Kandahar, 

‘ laf Septemher, 1880 (6 p.m.). 

‘ Ayub Ehaii’s army was to-day defeated and completely dispersed 
with, I hope, comparati\ ely slight loss on our side; his camp was 
captured, the two lost guns of E Battery, B Brigade Iloyal Horse 
Artillery were recovered, and fae\eral wheeled guns of various calibre 
fell to the splendid Infantry of this force ; the Cavalry are still in 
pursuit. Our casualties are : 22n(l I'oot, ('aptam Straton, hilled ; 
72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant-Colonel Brownlow, Captain Frome, 
killed, Captain Murray and Lieutenant Monro, wounded, 7 men 
killed, 18 wounded; 92nd Ilighlanders, Liouti mints Mcn/ies and 
Donald Ste'WRrt wounded, 11 men killed and 39 wound(‘d ; 2iid Gurkhas, 
Lieu tenant- Colonel Battye, and 2nd Sikhs, Major Slater wounded. 
It is at present iniposbible to ascerttun the Ctisuoltics anionght the 
Native troops, but I hci\e no u.ison to believe they art exeessivi ; full 
details will bi* telegraphed to luoriow. Tlie quite recently murdered 
remains of Lieutenant Maclaine. Uo.'y.il Horse Artillery, were found on 
tlie arrival of the Biitish troops in A,>ub Khan's camp. Ayub Khan is 
supposed to hitve Hod towards Herat.* 


It can easily’ be imaginod with what an intense sense of 
relief I awoke on the morning of the 2nd September— rthe 
march had ended, Kandahar had been relieved, Ayub 
Khan’s army had been beaten and dis 2 >ersed, and there 
was an adequate force in southern Afghanistan to prevent 
further disturbances 

Amongst the innumerable questions of detail which now 
confronted me was the all-important one, and that which 
caused me greatest anxiety, of how the large body of troops 
hastily concentrated at Kandahar, and for which the 
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produce of the country was quite inadequate, were to be 
fed. 

No supplies and very little forage were procurable 
between Quetta and Kandahar, and in the neighbourhood 
of the latter place there was now hardly anything in the 
shape of food for man or beast to be had for love or money, 
the resources of this part of the country having been 
tjuite exhausted. Relief could only be obtained by reducing 
tlie number of mouths to be fed, and with this object I 
scattered the troops in different directions, to posts as far 
distant from each other as possible, consistent with safeh : 
and in accordance with ni}^ promise to the Kabul -Kandahar 
Field Force, that they should not be required to garrisoii 
Kandahar when the fighting was at an end, I ari-anged 
to despatch ^\ithout delay to India the corps w’hich had 
come with me from northern Afghanistan. 

One column proceeded to Maivtand to inter the bodies 
of our soldiers who fell on the 27th July. The Cavalry 
bidgade moved with a number of sick men ,ind transport 
animals to Kohkeran. Macgi’egor’s brigade started for 
Quetta on the 8th, and was followed soon after by Baker's 
and Macplierson's brigades. I accoio 2 )anied Maegregor in 
the liojie that the change to Quetta (where I remained 
about a month) would pick me U 2 >, and enable me to nn^et 
Lord Ripon’s wish that I should retain the command in 
southern Afghanistan until some satisfactory settlement 
could be arrived at. 

Before leaving Kandahar I issued an order thanking all 
ranks of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force for the work they 
had so nobly performed, and I had the gi'atification of 
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acknowledging, on their behalf and my own, congratulatory 
messages from the Queen, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Marquis of Ripon, and many others. On the way to 
Quetta I had the further gratification of being informed by 
the Viceroy that Her Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to make me a G.C.B,, and to appoint me Commander-in- 
(Jhief of the lifadras Army. 

I now heard that Abdur Rahman had been finally 
nominated Amir of Kabul on tlie 10th August, and that 
immediately after the ceremony of installation Sir Donald 
Slewm’t had marched the whole British force of 0,078 
men of all arms out of Kabul on Iheir return to India. 
Sir Donald left Peshawar to take up his appointinetit of 
]\niitary Member of Council at »Sinila on the 31st August, 
and by the 7th September the last of his troops had 
arrived at the former place, except one brigadi* left as a 
temporary measure in the Khyber Puss. 

At Quetta I stayed with Sir Robert Saiuh'uian, the 
capable Resident, who by his gi’eat i)ei’H()ual influence had 
done iiiucli to allay excitement amongst the tril)es, and 
to 2 >i'Gvent serious troulde in Baluchistan and along the 
border, I had never before been to that part of the 
frontier, and I was greatly impressed by the hold Saiule- 
inan had obtained over the coimtry ; he was intimately 
acquainted with every leading man, and there was not a 
village, however out of the way, which he had not visited, 
‘ Sinnhnan mlnh," as the Natives called him, had gained 
the confidence of the lawless Baluchis in a very remarkable 
manner, and it was mainly owing to his power over them 
that I was able to arrange with camel contractor*’ to 
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transijort to Quetta and Kandahar the huge ntocks of 
winter clothing, medical comforts, grain, and the various 
requirements of an army in the field, which had been 
brouglit by rail to Bibi, and had there remained for want of 
transport to take them further on. 

Ah the cliange to Quetta did not benefit me, and as 1 
found that, owing to indifferent health, I was unable to 
carry on my duty with satisfaction to myself, I applied to 
be relieved, ^ly request was acceded to, and I started on 
the 3l2th 0ctol>er for India. 

liiding through the Jlolan Pass 1 overtook most of the 
regimenis of the Kabul- Kandahar Field Force marching 
towards Bibi, tlience to disperse to their respective destina- 
tions. As I parted with each corps in turn its l)and played 
* Auld Lang Sync,’ and I liave never since lieard tliat 
memory-stirring air without its bringing before my mind’s 
eye tlie last view 1 had of the Kalml- Kandahar Field Force. 
I fancy myself ei*ossing and re- crossing the river which 
winds through the pass ; I hear the martial beat of drums 
and plaintive music of the pipes ; and I see llifiemen and 
( furklias, Highlanders and Sikhs, guns and horses, (‘amels 
and mules, with tlie endless following of an Indian army, 
winding through the narrow gorges, or over the intermin- 
able boulders which made the passage of the Bolan so 
difficult and wearisome to man and beast. 

I shall never forget the feeling of sadness \\itli which 1 
said good-bye to the men who Imd done so much for me. 1 
looked upon them all, Native as well as British, as my 
valued friends. And well I might, for never had a Com- 
mander been better served. From first to last a grand spirit 
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of ramaradcne^ pervaded all ranks. At the Peiwar Kotal» at 
Charasia, and during the fighting round Kabul, all were 
eager to close w'itli the enemy, no matter how great 
the odds against them. Tlii*oughout the march from 
Kabul all seemed to be animated with but one desire, to 
effect, cost w’hat it might in j)ersonal risk, fatigue, or dis- 
comfort, the Bjjeedy release of Ihci]’ I)eleaguered fellow’- 
BOldiers in Kandahar : and the unflagging energy’ and 
perseverance of my splendid troops seemed to reach their 
full height, when they realized tliey were about to put 
forth their strength against a hitherto successful enemy. 
Their exemplary conduct, too, imdor circumstances often 
of the most trying initure, cannot be praised in terms too 
strong or too full. Notvithstandiiig the provocation caused 
by the cruel murder of any slrugglers who fell into the 
hands of the Afghans, not one act infringing the rules of 
civilized ^Yarfare was committed by my troops, 'i’hc persons 
and projierty of the Natives were respected, and full com- 

* Tho72nd Ilighlandeis JUid fith Guildiiu were bngmlod together 
tliroughout the campaign, hjuI at tin ir return to Jiidiu the hitler rej,niu('nt 
presented the former witli a shield hearing the following niheriptiou ; 

J<'KOM TUK 

MKN OK TllK fun (irUKIlAS 

TO Tlli. 

MEN OK THE 7^ni. (DUKE OT. ALIiAXY’S OWN) HliniLANDEIhS, 

IN H]i.MJ£MBUANCJi< OF 

The Afghan Camcaign, t97S to ISHO. 

The gift was cntirel> bpontaneouh, and was subscribed for by the 
Native otHcers, non-eoinmiasioncd officers, and men. 

In return, the noji-comiuissioned officers and men of the 72nd gave 
the 5th Gurkhas u very handsome ebony, silver- juounted Druin-Maior'a 

H* ft 
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pensation for supplies was everywhere given. In short, the 
inhabitants of the districts through which we passed could 
not have been treated with greater consideration nor with 
a lighter hand, had they proved themselves friendly allies, 
and the conduct of the troops will ever be to me as pleasing 
a memory as are the results which thej'' achieved. 
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On the 15th October I handed over my command to 
Major-General riinyro, and started for England, making, 
by the desire of the Viceroy, a diversion to Simla, where 
Lord Ripon received me moat kindly, and, to my great 
pride and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the Queen- 
Empress, written by Her Majesty own hand, which con- 
veyed in the most gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction 
at the manner in which the service enl rusted to me had 
been performed, thanks to ‘the brave ofticers and men 
under my command,’ sorrow ‘for tliose of her gallant 
soldiers who fell for Queen and country,’ and anxiety 
for the \roundod. Her Majesty also wrote of ‘ the thrill 
of horror ’ with which the news of the fate of Lieutenant 
Maclaine had been received, and concluded with words of 
hope that my own health and that of the troops would 
remain good, and that success might attend us ‘till the 
blessings of peace are restored.’ 

A gracious letter, truly ! And to me a deeply appreciated 
reward for what I had been able to do. 

I landed at Hover on the 17th November. The reception 
I met with from my countrymen was as enthusiastic as it 
was unexpected and gratifying. After an absence of twelve 
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years there must almost always be more or less of sadness 
mingled with the pleasure of the home-coming, and two 
vacant places in my family circle — those of my father and 
sister — cast a deep shadow upon what would otherwise have 
been a most joyous return, for my mother was alive to 
welcome me, and I found my children flourishing and 
my wife well, notwithstanding all the anxiety she had 
undergone. 

I was feted and feasted to almost an alarming extent, 
considering that for nearly two years I had been restricted 
to campaigning diet ; but it surprised me very much to 
And that the kind people, by whom I was so greatly 
honoured, invariably appeared to think the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar was a much greater perfoimaiice fclian 
the advance on Kabul the previous autumn, while, to my 
mind, the latter operation was in every particular more 
tliflicuit, more dangerous, and placed upon me as the Com- 
mander infinitely more responsibility. The force with 
which I started from Kuram to avenge the massacre of 
our fellow'-countrymen was little more than half the 
strength of that with which I marched to Kandahar. 
Immediately on crossing the Shntargardan 1 found myself 
in the midst of a hostile and warlike people, entirely de- 
pendent on the country for su])plieK, heavily handicapped 
l>y want of transjiort, and iiractically as t‘on]2)letely cut 
olf from communication with India as I was a year later 
on the march to Kandahar. The Afghans’ fanatical hatred 
of Eiiropeiuis had been augmented by their defeats the 
year before, and by the occurrences at Kabul, and they 
looked upon my small column as a certain prey delivered 
into their hands by a sympathizing and all-powerful Allah. 
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Before me was Kabul, with its large and well-equipped 
arsenal, defended by an army better organized and more 
highly trained than that possessed by any former Euler of 
Afghanistan. On all sides of me \\ere tribesmen hurrying 
up to defend the approaches to their capital, and had 
there been on our part the smallest hesitation or delay, 
we should have found ourselves opposed by as formidable 
a comldnation as had to deal with two months later at 
Sherpur. Nothing could then have saved the force, not 
one man of which I firmly believe would have ever re- 
turned to tell the tale in India. Worse than all, I had in 
my own camp a traitor, in the form of the Amir, posing 
as a friend to the British Government and a refugee seek- 
ing our protection, while he was at heart our bitterest 
enemy, and was doing everything in his power to make 
my task more difficult and ensure our defeat. 

The march to Kandahar was certainly mucli longer, the 
country w^as equally unfriendly, and the feeding of so large 
a number of men and animals was p continual source of 
anxiety. But 1 had a force capable of holding its own 
against any Afghan army that could possibly be opposed 
to it, and good and sufficient transport to admit,, of its 
being kei>l together, with the definite object in vie^ 
of rescuing our besieged countrymen and defeating Ayub 
Khan ; instead of, as at Kabul, having to begin to unravel 
a difficult political problem after accomplishing the defeat 
of the tribesmen and the Afghan army. 

I could only account to myself for the greater amount of 
interest displayed in the march to Kandahar, and the 
larger amount of credit given to me for that undertaking, 
by the glamour of romance thrown around an army of 
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10,000 men lost to view, as it were, for nearly a month, 
about the fate of which uninformed speculation was rife 
and pessimistic rumours were spread, until the tension 
became extreme, and the corresponding relief proportionably 
great when that army re-appeared to dispose at once of 
Ayub and his hitherto victorious troops. 

I did not return to India until the end of 1881, six 
weeks out of these precious months of leave having been 
spent in a wild-goose chase to the Cape of Good Hope and 
back, upon my being nominated by Mr, Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment Governor of Natal and Commander of the Forces in 
South Africa, on the death of Sir George Colley and the 
receipt of the news of the disaster at Majuba Hill. While 
1 was on my way out to take up iiiy command, peace w’as 
made with the Hoers in the most marvellously rapid and 
unexpected manner. A })fcace, alas ! ' without honour,’ 
to which may he attributed the recent regrettable state 
of affairs in tlie Transvaal — a state of affairs which was 
foreseen and predicted by many at the time. My stay 
at Cape Town was limited to twenty-four hours, tlie 
Government being apparently as anxious to get me away 
from Africa as they had been to hurry me out there. 

In August I spent three very enjoyable and instructive 
weeks as the guest of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany, while the manmuvres at Hanover and Schleswdg- 
Holstein wore taking place. 

Shortly before leaving England for ^ladras, 1 Avas asked 
by Mr. Childers, the then Secretary of State for War, 
whether I would accept the appointment of Quartermaster- 
General at the Horse Guards, in succession to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. The offer, in some ways, w'as rather a tempta- 
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tion to me, for 1 had a groat wish to take part in the 
administration of our army ; and had it been made sooner, 
before my arrangements for going to Madras had been 
completed, I think 1 should have accepted it at once ; as it 
was, I begged to be allowed to join my new command, and 
leave the question of the Quartermaster-Generalship in 
abeyance until it was about to become vacant. This was 
agreed to, and I started for Madras, talcing my wife and 
two little daughters with lue, the boy being left at school 
in England. 

On arriving in Madnis, on the 27th November, I had the 
pleasure to find myself associated as a colleague in Council 
with Mr. Grant-OuflF,* who had recently l)eon appointed 
Governor of the Presidency. We spent a few pleasant 
days with him and Mrs. Grant-Duff at Government House, 
before proceeding to deposit our children at Ootacamund, 
that Queen of Indian Hill- stations, w^hioh was to be our 
home for four years. Wc spent Cliristmas there, and then 
went to Burma, visiting the Andaman Islflnds on the way. 
Wo had on board our ship some prisoners destined for 
that convict settlement, amongst whom cholera unfor- 
tunately broke out a few hours after we left Madras, 
They were accommodated just outeido my wife’s cabin, 
and their cries and groans were most distressing. Very 
little could be done for them on board, for the Native 
Doctor accompanying us possessed no remedy but castor 
oil ! and as the disease was spreading rapidly, I took upon 
myself to have the pai-ty landed at Vizagapatam. The 
cholera patients were put into tents on the sea-shore, under 
the charge of a medical officer, and every arrangement 
'' Now Sir Mount-Stuart Grant-Buff, G.O.S 1. 
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possible for their comfort and relief was made before we 
proceeded on our journey. 

During our stay at Port Blair, the Head-Quarters of the 
Andaman Administration, we were the guests of the 
hospitable Superintendent, Lieutenant- Colonel Protheroe, 
who had been one of the political officers on my staff in 
Afghanistan. The group of islands forming the settlement 
are extremely beautiful, but it is tropical beauty, and one 
pays the penalty for tlic luxuriant vegetEition in the climate, 
whicli is very much like a Turkish batli, hot and damp. 
While going through the x)risonB, I came across some of the 
sepoys of th(‘ 2J)th Punjab Infan tiy who deserted during 
the advance on the Peiwar Ivotal. I w'as told tJiat they 
W'ere behaving well, and might in time be allowed some 
remission of their scntencess. 

A voyage of thirty-six hours brought wt> to Itangoon, 
wdiei’e w'o had tint jdeasure of meeting and being entor- 
tainod by our old friends. Mr. Bernard,* the Chief Com- 
missioner of Burma, and his wife. 

hi 1HH2 Tljyctmyo and Tonglm uerc the tw’o frontier 
stations of Burma, and I had been asked to consider the 
tiuestion of the defence of tlje proposed railwiy termini at 
these places. I accordingly visited them lK)th, and as 1 
thought I foresaw that the lines of railway' could not end 
as then contemplated, I recommended that the absolutely 
necessary works only should be attempted, and chat these 
should be as inexpensive as possible. Ere many years 
had passed, the line, as I anticipated, was completed to 
Mandalay. 

The defences of Bangoon had also to bo arranged for. 

* Now Sir Charles fJernord, K.C.S.I. 
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An examination of the approaches, however, satisfied me 
that no elaborate system of fortification was necessary, and 
that Bangoon’s l)est security lay in her winding, dangerous 
river ; so I gave it as my opinion that, with two small 
batteries at Monkey Point and King’s Point, and a couple 
of torpedo-boats, Rangoon would be reasonably safe against 
attack. 

Before leaving Burnui I received letters from H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge and Mr. Childers, in which were re- 
peated the offer of the Quartermaster- (leneralship at the 
Horse Guards. But 1 had by this time begun to like my 
new work, and had no desii'e to leave Madras ; I therefore 
definitely declined the appointment. 

From Burma we returned to Ootacamund, via Calcutta, 
■where ■we spent a few days wdth Lord and Lady Bipon and 
Sir Donald and Lady Stew^art. 

Life at ‘ Ooty ’ was very pleasant ; such peace and 
repose I had never before experienced; I thoroughly 
enjoyed the rest after the turmoil of the pi-eceding years, 
and I quite recovered my health, which had been somewhat 
shattered. Unlike other liill-stations, Ootacamund rests on 
an undulath)g tableland, 7,400 feet above the sea, with 
plenty of room in the neighbourhood for riding, driving, and 
hunting; and, although the scenery is nothing like as grand 
as in the Himalayas, there are exquisite views to be had, 
and it is more restful and homelike. We made many 
warm friends and agreeable acquaintances, who when our 
time in Madras came to an end presented my wife with a 
very beautiful clock ‘ as a token of esteem and affection * ; 
we were very sorry to bid farewell to our friends and 
to our Nilgiri home. 
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Each cold Beason I mode long tours in order to acquaint 
myself with the needs and capabilities of the men of the 
Madras Army. 1 tried hard to discover in them those 
fighting qualities which had distinguished their forefathers 
during the wars of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. But long years of peace, and the security 
and prosperity attending it, had evidently had upon them, 
as they always seem to have on Asiatics, a softening and 
deteriorating effect; and I was forced to the conclusion 
that the ancient military spirit had died in them, as it 
had died in the ordinary Hindustani of Bengal and the 
Mahratta of Bombay, and that they could no longer witli 
safety be pitted ngahist wailike races, or employed outside 
the limits of southern India. 

It uas with extreme reluctance that I formed this oiuiiion 
with n^gard to the succc'asors of the old Coast Army, for 
which I liad always entertained a great admiration. For 
the sake of the British officers belonging to the Madras 
Army, too, 1 was very loath to be convinced of its inferiority, 
for many of them were devoted to their regiments, and 
were justly proud of their traditions. 

However, there was the army, and it was my business 
as its Commander-in-ChieE to do all that 1 j>ossibly 
could towards rendering it an efficient part of the war 
establiBhmont of India. 

Madrassies, as a rule, arc more intelligent and better 
educated than the fighting races of northern India, and 
I therefore thought it could not be difficult to teach them 
the value of musketry, and make them oveel in it. To this 
end, I encouraged rifle meetings and endeavoured to get 
General Officers to take an interest in musketry inspections. 
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^ and to make those inspections instructive and entertaining 
the men. 1 took to rifle-shooting myself, as did the 
officers on my personal staff, who were all good shots, 
and our team held its own in many exciting matches at 
the different rifle meetings. 

At that time the importance of musketry training was 
not BO generally recognized as it is now, especially by the 
semoT officers, who had all entered the service in the days 
of ‘ Browix Bess,’ Some of them had failed to note the 
remarkable aheration which the change from the niui^ket 
to the rifle necessitated in the system of musketry instruc- 
tion, or to study the very different conditions under which 
we could hope to win battles in the 2 )resent day, com- 
pared wdtli those under which some of our most celebrated 
victories had been won. It requiied time and patience to 
inspire officers with a belief in the wonderful shooting 
power of the Martini-Henry rifle, and it was even more 
difficult to make them realize that the better the weapojj, 
the greater the necessity for its being intelligently used. 

1 h^d great faith in the value of Camps of Exercise, and 
notwithstanding the difficult}^ of obtaining an annual grant 
to defray their cost, I managed each year, by taking 
advantage of the movement of troops in course of relief, 
to form small camps at the more important stations, and 
ojQ^one occasion was able to collect 9,000 men together in 
the. n^^bourhood of Bangalore, whe)^e the Commanders- 
in-(^^ in. India and 0 ^ Bombay (Sir Donald Stewart and 

^'^ti^nteuaat-Golonel G. T. Pretyman, II.A., was Assistant Military 
until 1684, wben he was succeeded by Lieutenant-Ooionel 
B. Pole-COrW, 'Coldstream Guards. Lieutenant Neville Chamberlain, 
Central India Horse, and Captain Ian Hamilton, the Gordon High- 
landers, were Aides-de-camp. 
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the Hon. Arthur Hardinge) were prebent — the first and 
last time that the * three Chiefs ’ in India met together at 
a Camp of Exercise. The Sappers and Miners were a 
brilliant exception to the rest of the Madras Aimy, being 
indeed a most useful, efficient body of mei], but as no 
increase to that branch was considered necessary, I 
obtained permission to convert two Infantry r(‘ginients 
into Pioneers on tlie model of the Pioneer Corps of tlie 
Bengal Army, which had always 2)roved themselves so 
useful on service. Promotion amongst the Britisli officers 
was accelerated, recruits were not allowed to marry, or, if 
married, to have their wi\es with them, and many otlier 
minor changes were made w^hich did much towards iin- 
l)roving the efficiency of the Native jwrtion of the Madras 
Army ; and I ho2>e 1 was able to increase the comfort and 
well-being of the British portion also by relaxiiig irksome 
and useless resirictions, and by impressing upon com- 
manding officers the advisability of not ^mnishiiig young 
soldiers with the extreme severity wdiich had hitherto been 
considered necessary. 

1 had been unpleasantly struck by the frequent Courts- 
Martial on the younger soldiers, and by the disju’opor* 
tionate number of these lads to bo met with in tlu^ 
militaiy jirisons. Even when the prisoners hapi)ened 
to be of some length of service, I usually found that the> 
had undergone 2)reviouB imprisonments, and had been 
severely punished within a short time of their enlistment. 
I urged that, in the first two or three years of a soldier 'a 
service, every allow’ance should be made for youth and 
inexperience, and that during that time faults should, 
whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not 
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visited with the heavier punishment which a Court-Martial 
sentence necessarily carries with it, and I pointed out that 
this procedure might receive a wider application, and 
become a guiding principle in the treatment of soldiers 
generally* I suggested that all men in possession of a 
good-conduct badge, or who had had no entry in their 
company defaulter sheets for one year, should be gi*anted 
certain privileges, sucli as receiving the fullest indulgence 
in the grant of passes, consistent with the requirements of 
health, duty, and disci2>Iine, and being e^ccused attendance 
at all roll-calls (including meals), except perhaps at tattoo. 
I had often remarked that those coiqis in which in- 
dulgences were most freely given contained the larges t 
number of well-behaved men, and I had been assured that 
such indulgences were seldom abused, and that, while they 
were greatly appreciated by those w^ho received them, they 
acted as an incentive to less well conducted men to try 
and redeem their characters. 

The reports of commanding officers, on the results of 
these small ameliorations, after a six months* trial, were so 
favourable that I w\as able to authorize still further con- 
cessions as a premium on good behaviour. 

The Madras Presidency abounds in 2)laces of interest 
connected with our earlier struggles in India, and it was 
possible to combine pleasure with duty iiMa very delightful 
manner while travelling about the country. My wife 
frequently accompanied me in my tours, and enjoyed as 
much as I did our visits to many famous and beautiful 
places. Madras itself recalled the struggles for supremacy 
between the English and French in the Jniddle of the 
eighteenth century. Arcot reminded one that it w^as in the 
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brilliant capture and still more brilliant defence of the fort 
at that place that Clive’s soldierly genius first became 
consi)icuous. Trichinopoly and Waiidewash made one 
think of Stringer Lawrence’s and Eyre Coote's splendid 
services, and while standing 011 the breach at Seringapa- 
tam, one was reminded of Wellington’s early life in India, 
and marvelled liow heavily-armed men could have ventured 
to cross the single plank which alone spanned the deej), 
broad ditch of the inner defences. 

I should like to dwell on the architectural wonders ot 
Tanjore and the (\xvos of Ellora ; the magnificent enter- 
tainments and Princely hospitality accoided to us by the 
Nixam of ilydorabad, the bite Maharajas of Mysore and 
Travaiicure, the Maharaja of ^’i/danagraiii, the Piaja of 
Cochin, and many other Pulers of Native States; the 
tleliglits of a trip along the w’est coast by the beautiful 
‘ back-water,’ and the return journey through the glorious 
torchtfl of CamiaiM and Mysore ; the pleasure of visiting the 
lovely ‘ White Lady’"*' and the wondei-ful Godaveri falls; 
but to give my readers any idea of their marvels would 
be to put too great a strain upon iheir patience, w’hich 1 
fear has already been severely taxed. 

The late ^laharaja of Travancore was an nnuBnally 
tmlightened Native. He hi)oke and wrote English tliiontiy ; 
liis appearance W'as distinguished, and his manners those of 
a well-bred, courteous English gentleman ot the old school. 
His speech on proposing the Queen’s health w’as a model 
of fine feeling and fine expression, and yet this man was 
steeped in superstition. His Higliiiess sat, slightly retired 
from the table, between my wife and myself while dinner 

*' Th^ Hnest of tbo (ilaswonji 
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was going on ; he partook of no food or wine, but his close 
contact with us (he led my wife in to dinner and took her 
out on his arm) necessitated his undergoing a severe course 
of purification at the hands of the Brahmins as soon as 
the entertainment was over ; he dared do nothing w ithout 
the sanction of the priests, and he spent enormous sums 
ill propitiating them. 

Notwithstanding the liigli civilization, luxury, and 
refinement to be found in these Native States, my visits to 
them strengthened my opinion that, however capable and 
enlightened the Hiilev, he could have no chance of holding 
his country if deprived of the guiding hand of the British 
(jovernment as embodied in the Resident . It is just that 
control, so light in ordinary times as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, but firm enough when occasion demands, which 
saves the State from being vent by factions and internal 
intrigue, or swallowed up by a more powerful neighbour, 
for, owing to the influence of the Bralimins and the pi'ac- 
tieal seclusion w*hich caste prejiulices entail, involving 
ignorance of what is taking place immediately outside tlieir 
own palaces, the Native Princes of the less warlike peoples 
would have no chanci' amidst the anarch}' and confusion 
that would follow' the withdrawal of Britisli influence. ' 

A remark made to me by the late Sir Aladhava Rao, e\- 
Ministor of the Baroda State, w'hich exemplifies my meaning, 
comes back to me at this moment. Sir liiadhava was one 
of the most astute Hindu gentlemen in India, and when 
discussing with him the excitement produced by the ^ llbert 
Bill,* he said ; ‘ Why do you English raise these unneces- 
sary questions? It is your doing, not ours. We have 
heard of the cry, “ India for the Indians,** which some of 
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your philanthropists have raised in England ; but you have 
only to go to the Zoological Gardens and open the doors 
of the cages, and you will very soon see what would be the 
I'osult of putting that theoiy into practice. There would 
be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end 
in the tiger walking proudly over the dead bodies of the 
rest.’ ^ Whom/ I inquired, ‘ do you consider to be the 
tiger?’ ‘The llahomevlan from the North,’ was his 
reply. 
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CHAPTEK LXIV. 

In March, 1885, we again visited Calcutta, The MariiuiK 
of Eipon had departed, and the Earl of Dufferin reigned 
in hie stead. 

Affairs on our north-west and south-east frontiers were 
at this time in a veiy unsettled state. Indeed, the political 
outlook altogether had assumed rather a gloomy aspect. 
Our relations with the French had become somewhat 
stramed in consequence of their interference with Uppei 
Burma and our occuiwition of Egypt ; while Bussia's 
activity in the valley' of the Oxus necessitated our looking 
after om* interests in Afghanistan. These considerations 
rendered it advisable to increase the arni}' in India by 
11,000 British and 12,000 Native troops, bringing the 
strength of the former up to nearly 70,000, with 414 gilns, 
and that of the latter to 128,686. 

Kussia’s movements could not be regarded with in- 
difference, for, while we had retreated from our dominating 
position at Kandahar, she had ap 2 )roaclied considerably 
nearer to Afghanistan, and in a direction inihiiiely 
more advantageous than before for a further onward 
move. Up to 1881 a Eussian army advancing on 
Afghanistan would have had to solve the difficult problem 
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of the formidable Hindu Kush barrier, or if it took the 
Herat line it must have faced the deserts of Khiva and 
Bokhara. But all this was changed by Skobeloifs victories 
over the Tekke Turkomans, which gave Merv and Sarakhs 
to Itnssia, and enabled her to transfer her base from 
Orenburg to the Caspian— by far the most important step 
ever made by Eussia in her advance towards India. 
I had some years before pointed out to the Govern- 
ment of India how immeasurably Eussia would gain, if by 
the concpicst of Murv — a conquest w^hich I then looked 
upon as certain to be accomplished in the near future-- 
she should be able to make this transfer. My woids were 
unheeded or ridiculed at the time, and f, like others who 
thought as I did, w’as supposod to be suffering from a 
disease diagnosed by a distinguished polilician as ‘ Merv- 
ousiiesB.’ But a little later lliose words were verified. 
Merv had become a lUissian possession, and Turkestan 
was in direct communication by rail and steamer with 
St. Petersburg. And can it be denied that this fact, which 
w'ould have enabled the army in the CaucasuK to l^e rajjidly 
transported to the scene of operations, made it possible 
for General Komaroff practically to dictate terms to the 
Boundary Commission which was sent to define the 
northern limits of Afghanistan, and to forciblj" eject an 
Afghan garrison from Pan j deli under tho eyes of British 
officers ? 

Lord Dufferin took up the reins of the Government of 
India at a time when things had come to such a pass that a 
personal conference with the Amir was considered necessary, 
to arrange for the defence and demarcation of His High- 
ness’s frontier, the stren<Hhenin^ of Herat, the extension of 
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the Sakltur-Sibi railway to Quetta, and the discuBsion of the 
general situation. Abdur Rahman was therefore invited to 
meet the Viceroy at Rawal Pindi, where a large standing 
camp was prepared, and my wife and I were bidden amongst 
a numerous company, including Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Ruling Punjab 
Chiefs, and the high officers of Government from various 
parts of India, to be the guests of His Excellency and 
Lady Dufferin on the interesting occdsion. 

The meeting was fixed for the end of March, and as 
there was scarcely time for us to return to Madras and get 
back again before then, we proceeded leisurely up country, 
visiting different places and one or two old friends on the way. 

At Multan I leceived a cipher telegram from Sir Donald 
Stewart informing me that it had been decided to mobilize 
two Army Corps, and that I was to liave command of the 
first. This was exciting news, and we lost no time in 
making our way to Rawal Pindi, where we should l)e in 
direct communication with Head-Quarters, and hoped to 
hear what had taken place since we left Calcutta to make 
it necessary to prepare for war. 

I soon found out that this action on the part of the 
Government was forced on them l»y the representatives^ of 
Russia on the Boundary (Vimmission, who >vere persistent 
in their attempts to encroach on AfgliJin territory, in order 
that they might be in a position to control the approaches 
to Herat, a Russian occupation of which fortress we could 
not permit. 

Abdur Rahman arrived at Rawal Pindi on the last day 
of March ; he was about forty -five years of age, and although 
he required a stick to walk with, being a martyr to rheu- 
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inatism, and very stout, his ai)peai’ance decidedly 
difjiiificd and imposing. Ho had a manly, clever, and 
rather liaiulsome face, marred only by the criicd exi)reasion 
of the mouth, and his manner was sufficiently courteous 
though HOinewliat abrupt. 

Several beini-private meetings took place beuveen the 
Viceroy and the Amir, at tluj first of A\liich His High ness, 
aftei' expi’ossing his appj'eciation of the flattering ami 
cordial reception lie had met with, reminded Loid Dufferin 
that he had consislonlly warned the Britisli Government of 
tile .'ii)proach of Ihc' llussians towards Xfghajiistan and of the 
unset 1 ling eflect their advance was jiroducing on th<' minds 
of his country men ; and he advocated the necessity for 
timely action. No atlonlion, lie said, had been paid to his 
warnings, owing, ])robjil)ly, to the strife of jiarties in 
Kngland, and to the e\cessi\e caution of the British 
Government. 

Lord Hnffcriii, in rei»ly, pointed out that the Amir 
had Iieen advised to strengthen northern Afghanistan, and 
that the services of Kngineer officers had been offered to 
him for the purpose of putting Herat into a satisfactory 
state of defence. Ilis Excel Ieur\ declared that England 
was resolved that a llussiaii advance on Herat should he 
met by a de(*larati(m of war : that iireparations were then 
being made to give eflfecl to that resolve; and that it was 
now absolutely necessary f(U' His JTiglniess to make up his 
mind which of his two powerful neighbours lie would elect 
to choose as his ally. 

Abdur Hahman thanked the \'iceroy for his offer of lielp, 
but showed plainly that he had no intention of avail- 
in*^ himself of the services of our En^i^iiieers. He vowe^l 
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that his own personal wishes were entirely in favour of a 
close and practical alliance with the British, but that his 
subjects did not share his feelings towards us. They were 
*rnde, uneducated, and suspicious.’ He hoped that in time 
tliey might become more disposed to be friendly, but at 
present he could not pretend to rely upon them. He 
then disclosed the real reason for his ready response to 
tlie Viceroy’s invitation by saying that he would gratefully 
receive the assistance of the British Government in the 
shape of money, arms, and munitions of war. 

At a later visit the conversation turned upon the diih- 
cnlty of the position in which the British members of the 
Boundary Commission were placed, and the im 2 ) 0 ssibility 
of the Afghan posts being able to hold their own in tlie 
face of a Bussian advanc'e was exidained to the Amir. 
A map was i)roduced, on which the country to the north 
of Herat was carefully exiiniiued, and Bussia’s claims 
were made known to liim. Abdur Bah man’s ideas of 
toi)Ography were not very accurate, hut he displayed 
considerable intelligence in liia questions and 2 ) 6 re 6 ption 
of the meaning of the answers, and eventually expressed 
his willingness to leave the question of the delimitation 
of his northern frontier in the hands of the British 
Government. 

On the bth April there was a jiarade of the troo 2 )s, 
17,000 in number, and that evening the Amir w^as 
present at a state banquet, at which, after the usual 
loyal toasts, the Viceroy proposed the Amir’s health. 
His Highness, in reply, expressed a fervent hope that 
the prosperity of the British Empire might long endure, 
as w'ith it the welfare of Afghanistan was bound up. He 
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had matched, ho said, the progress of India under British 
rule, and he hoped that Afghanistan might flourish in like 
manner ; and be ended with a prayer that the Almighty 
w^ould preserve Her Majesty’s troops in safety, honour, and 
efficiency. 

Two days later the Amir was publicly received in durbar 
by the Viceroy, on whose right hand he was placed, while 
the Ihike of Connaught occupied the seat on his left. 
After a few words had been exchanged, Abdur Eahmaii 
rose, and spoke as follows : ‘ I am deeply sensible of the 
kindness which I have received from His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and of the favour shown me by Her Majesty the 
Queen -Em press. In return for this kindness and favour, 
I am ready with niy army and people to render an,\ 
services that may be required of me or of the Afghan 
nation. As the British (iovernment has declared that it 
will assist me in repelling any foreign enemy, so it is right 
and proper that Afghanistan should unite in the firmest 
manner, and side by side by the British Government.’ 

On being presented, amongst other gifts, with a sword 
of honour, he said in a loud and determined voice ; ‘ With 
this sword I hope to smite any enemy of tlie British 
Government.* 

That same evening the Viceroy received news of the 
Eusbiaii attack on Panjdeh, and communicated it to 
the Amir, who heard it with extraordinary e([uanimity, not 
appearing to attach any great importance to the matter, 
and attributing the defeat of hia troops to the inferiority 
of their weapons. He observed that the excuse given by 
the Bussians, that the Afghans intended to attack them, 
was a frivolous pretext, and declared all that his men had 
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done was very properly to make preparations to defend 
themselves. 

Abdur riahinan bad expressed a desire for a British 
decoration, so shortly before his departure from India he 
was invested, inforni«T,lly, with the G.C.S.I. As the train 
was moving off, lie said to the British officers assembled on 
the platform : ‘ I wish you all farew'ell, and commend you to 
the care of God. Alay yoTir Government endure and your 
honour increase. 1 have been greatly pleased and gratified 
by the sight of the British Army. 1 hope and am certain 
that the friendship now existing between us will last for ever.* 

Abdur Baliman had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his visit, for not only w as Lord 
Ripon*s promise that England would defend his kingdom 
against foreign aggression ratified l)y Lord Dufferin, but 
the Amir w^as ghen, in addition to the large sums of 
money and the considerable amount of munitions of war 
already received by him, ten lakhs of rupees, 20,000 
breech-loading rifles, a Heavy batteiy of four guns and 
two howitzers, a Afounfain ))attery, and a Hbei'al sii2>ply 
of ammunition for both guns and rifles. 

On the Amir's departure the great camp was broken up, 
and the t]’ooi)s returned to their respective stations, all 2>re- 
pared to move tow’ards the (Juettu fif»nlier at a nioinent's 
notice. The Native Chiefs, in taking their leave of the 
Viceroy, were profuse in their offers and j^romises of help 
should a recourse to amis be found necessary ; and Lord 
and Lady Dufferin’s numerous guests, wdio, like iiiy wife 
and myself, had for more than a fortnight been recipients 
of the most profuse hospitality, wished their generous host 
and hostess a liearty good-bye. 
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Interesting as the whole proceeding had been, by far the 
most gratifying result of the gathering was the unmistak- 
able loyalty displayed by the Native Rulers who were 
present, as well as by those in distant parts of India, on 
bearing of the unprovoked attack made by the Russians on 
the Afghan troops at Ranjdeh, and our consequent prepara* 
tions for war. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
various military camps at Rawal Pindi were cro^^ded with 
men desirous of joining the ranks of our army. I was 
literally besieged by old soldiers, begging that they might 
1)6 allow^ed to return to the colours and fight once more for 
the Strliftr ; and one Native officer, who had been ^^itll me 
in Afghanistan, came to me and said: * I am afraid, mhih, 
1 am too old and infirm to do more work myself ; but you 
must take my two sons with you- -they are ready to die for 
the Ainjrrst'/'^ 

AVo hastened back lo l^Iadras, and reached Ootacamund 
after seven consecutive nights in the train, with a ther- 
mometer at 104' in the daytime, the only ])ause in our 
journey being at Poona, where we spent a few^ hours with 
our friend (xeiieral Sir John Ross. 

J left my horses at Lahore, and for some weeks lived in 
daily eKi>ectation of being ordered back to the I^injah to 
take command of the 1st Army (^orps. A change of 
Goveninieiit, liow^ever, took place just in time to prevent 
the w^ar. Lord Salisbury’s determined attitude convinced 
Russia that no further encroachments on the Afghan 
frontier w’ould he permitted ; she ceased the ‘ game of brag ' 
she had been allowed to play, and the Boundary Commission 
were enabled to proceed wdfch the work of delimitation. 

* A y-itno corruption of the word ‘ Knj’lish/ 
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AVe only remained three months at ‘ Oolv,’ for on the 
Hth July a telegi'am arrived from Lord Dufferin announcing 
ilie Queen*s ap2)rovn] of my being api)oinled to succeed Sir 
Donald Stewart as Conimander-iii-Chief in India, and 
grantmg me leave to visit England before hibing uj) 
the ai>pointinent, 

At the end of a fortnight all our ])rei»avalions for 
departure had l)eon made, and on the IHlh August we left 
Doinbay, in the teeth of the monsoon. 

Our boy, whose holidays liad just eomiuencod, met us at 
Venice, .and we loitered in Italy and Switzerland on our 
way home. T spent but six weeks in Ihiglnnd, returning 
to tlie 3'jast at the end of Novomhej’, to join niy new 
command. I met Lord Dutferin at Agra, and acconi2ianied 
Jihn to Ciwalior, whither his Excellency went for Die 2mr- 
liose of formally restormg to the Alaharaja Scindia the 
much coveted fortress of Gwalior, which had been occupied 
by us since 1H5H — an act of sound jiolicy, enabling us to 
withdraw a brigade wdiicli could be far more usefully em- 
2Jloyed elsewdiere. 

At Gwalior w’e received the news of the capture of 
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Mandalay, and I sent a telegram to Lieutenant-General 
Prendergast,* to congratulate him on the successful conduct, 
of the Jhirma Exi^edition. 

Affairs in Burma liad been going from bad to worse from 
tlie time King Tliebaw came to the throne in 1878 . 
Wholesale murders wert^ of constant occurrence within the 
j>recincts of the palace; dacoity was rife throughout the 
comitry, and British officers were insulted to such an 
extent that the Eesident had to be withdiwii. In IRHff a 
special Mission was sent hy the King of Burma to Paris, 
with a view to making such a treaty with the 
(rovei’ninent as would ena)>l(‘ biin to appeal to I'^raiico for 
assistance, in tlio event of his lieing involved in clifficulii* s 
witli England. The ^fission remained eighteen months in 
I^arib, and succeeded in ratifying what the Eiench called a 
‘ (Commercial ( *011 vent ion,' under the terms of which a 
French Consul was located at Mandalay, who soon gained 
Bufticient ascendency over King ThebaW to enable liiiu to 
arrange for tlm construction of a railway btd^veen ^landalay 
and Tonghu, and (be estaldisliiiieiit of a French bank at 
!^^ilndalay, by means of which Franco w’ould speedily liavc 
gained full control over tlics primdpal eoui’ces of Burmese 
revenue, and power to (‘xchule British trade from the 
valbiy of the Irrawaddy. In furtherance of these designs, 
tlie King picked a (juarrel witli a British traduig 
company, threatened to cancel their leases f(»r cutting 
timber, and demanded a line of ten lakhs of rupees. 

The Chief Commissioner iwoposed arlatration, but this 
was declined, and the King refusing to modify liis action 
w ith regard to the trading company, the Viceroy proposed 


* Now General *Sir Harry Pronderwst, V.C., K.C.E. 
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to the Secretary of State for India that an ultimatum* 
bhould be sent to King Thebaw. 

In approving of the ultimatum, Lord Randolph Churchill 
expressed his opinion that its despatch should be con- 
current with the movement of troops and ships to Hangoon^ 
that an answer should be demanded within a specified 
time, and that, if the ultimatum Avere rejected, an 
immediate advance on Mandalay should be made. 

A force! of nearly 10,000 men and 77 guns, under the 
command of Lieutenant- (ieneriil Prendeigust, was accord- 
ingly ordered to l)e in rpadiness at Tliyetmyo by the 
14th November, and as the reph' of the Burmese Govern- 
ment was tantamount to a refusal, Prendergast was in- 
structed to advance on ^Fandalay, with the result which 
it was my pleasant duty to congratulate him upon in my 
capacity as C'onimandcr-iu-Cljief of tlie Army in India. 

Prom Gwalior I went to J)elhi to prepare for a (’amp 
of Exercise on a much hii-ger scale than had ever before 
been held. Many weak points in th*^ Cominissariat and 
Transport Department having become only too apparent 
when the mobilization of the two Army Corps had been 

' The ultimatum informed King Thebaw tliat the llritiMh Go^erJl- 
ment insisted upon an ]^llvo^ being ^ecei^ ed at Mandalay, with free 
accfiss to tho King, without ha\ing to submit to any humiliating 
ceremony ; that proceedings agauist the trading company would not 
be peniiitted; that a llnti''h Agent, with a suitable guard of honour 
and steamer for Ins peisonal iirotcctiori, ii-ust be pennanentlystatioiied 
at the llurinesc capital ; that the Uumieso (lot eminent must regulate 
their external relations m accoi-dance witli British advice; and that 
proper facilities must be grouted for the opening up of British trade 
with China vid Bbamo. 

t The force consisted of 304 seamen and 09 Marines formed into a 
Naval Brigade, with 49 guns, including 27 machine guns, and 8,020' 
British and 0 00i> Native soldiers, with 28 ^»inis. 
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imminent the previoue spring, it was considered necessary 
to test our readiness for war, and orders for the stijength 
and composition of the force to be manoeuvred had been 
issued before Sir Donald Stewart left Lidia. 

The troops were divided into tw'o Army Corps. The 
northern assembled at Umballa, and the southern at 
Gurgaon, 25 miles from Delhi, the points of concentration 
being 150 miles apart. 

After a fortnight passed in brigade and divisional 
movements, the opposing forces advanced, and on the 
7th January they came into contact on the historic battle< 
field of l^inipat.* 

Loi’d Dufferin, whose interest in the etHciency of the 
army induced him to come all the way from Calcutta 
to witness the last two days manoeuvres, was present — 
with the twelve ‘foreign officers ’+ from the principal 
armies of Europe and America, who had been invited to 
attend the camp — at a march-past of the whole force of 
35,000 men on the IKth. It was a line sight, though 
marred by a heavy thunderstorm and a perfect deluge of 
rain, and was really a greater test of what the troops could 
do than if we ha<l had the perfect weathei we had hoped 

* Panipat is famoiis for three great battles fought in its iminodiatc 
neighbourhood: one in 15*26, by thu Ihnporor llabcr against Sultan 
Ibrahim, which I’esulted in tin* establishineiit of the Mogul dyuosty ; 
the second in 1556, when the Kmperor Akbar beat the Hindu General 
of the Afghan usurper, and i^e-estublished tho Moguls in power; iuid 
the third in 1761, when Ahmed Shah Durum defeated the JUalirattas. 

t 1 was much gratified at receiving subsequently from His Imxiorial 
Majesty the Emperor William I. and from the Crown Princess of 
Prussia autograph letters of acknowledgment of, and thanks for, the 
reception accorded and the attention paid to Majors von Huene and 
von Hogenau, the two representatives of the German army who 
attended these mana^uvres. 
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for- The ‘ foreign officera ’ were, apparently, somewhat 
surprised at the fine physique and efticiency of our Native 
soldiers, but they all remarked on the paucity of British 
officers with the Indian regiments, which 1 could not but 
acknowledge was, as it still is, a weak point in our military 
organization. 

When the camp was broken up, I accompanied the 
Viceroy to Burma, where we arrived early in February, 
1886. Lord Dufferin must, 1 think, have been pleased at 
the reception he met with at Bangoon. The people gene- 
rally tried in every possible way to show their gratitude to 
the Viceroy, under whose auspices the annexation of Upper 
Burma had been carried out, and each nationality had 
erected a triumphal arch in its own 2>Hrticular quarter of 
the town. 

From Bangoon we went to Mandalay, where Lord 
Dufferin formally announced the annexation by England 
of all that part of Upper Burma over which King Thebaw 
had held sway We then proceeded to Madras, where I 
parted from the Viceregal 2 )arty and travelled to Bombay to 
meet my wife. Leaving her at Simla to arrange our house, 
which had been considerably altered and added to, 1 pro- 
ceeded to the North-West Frontier, for the question of his 
defence was one which interested me very deeply, and I 
hoped that, from the position I now held as a member of 
the Government of India, 1 should be able to get my 
ideas on this, to India, all-imi^ortont subject listened to, 
if not altogether carried out. 

The defence of the frontier had been considered under 
the orders of my predecessor by a Committee, the members 
of which had recorded their several opinions as to the 
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means which should be adopted to make India secure. 
But Kir Donald Stewart relinquished his command before 
anything could be done to give effect to the measures they 
advised. 

The matlei’ had therefore to be taken up afresh by 
me, and I carefully studied the recommendations of the 
* Defence Ci)mmittee ’ before visiting the frontier to refresh 
my memory by personal inspection as to the points to be 
defended. 

It seemed to me that none of the membcis, w’ith the 
exception of Sir Charles Macgi'egor and the secretary, 
Major W. G. Nicholson, at all appreciated the great change 
w^hich had taken place in our 2^c>sition since tlie near 
approach of Tlussia, and our consequent piomise to the 
Amir to preserve the integrity of his kingdom, had widened 
the limit of our responsibilities from the southern to the 
northern boundaiy of Afghajiistan. 

Less than a year before we had been on tlie point of 
declaring war wuth Russia because of her active inter 
ferencp wutli ‘ the authority of a sovereign — oui 2)rotected 
ally — w^ho liad committed no offence"'^;* and even now it 
was not certain that peace could be preserved, by reason 
of the outrageous demands made by the Russian members 
of the Boundary Commission as to the direction which the 
line of delimitation between Russian and Afgliau territory 
should take. 

It was this widening of our responsibilities which pre- 
vented me from agi*eeing with the recommendations of the 

* Words used by Mr. Gladstone when asking for a a ote of credit 
for i:6,500,000 for special preparations in connevion with the Afghan 
diffienUv 
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Defence Committee, for the majority of the members laid 
greater stress on the necessity for constructing numerous 
fortifications, than upon lines of communication, which I 
conceived to be of infinitely greater importance, as afford- 
ing the means of bringing all the strategical points on the 
frontier into dhect communication with the railway system 
of India, and enabling us to mass our troops rapidly', should 
we be called u 2 )on to aid Afghanistan in repelling attack 
from a foreign Power. 

Fortifications, of the nature of entrenched positions, 
were no doubt, to some extent, neeesharv, not to guard 
against our immediate neighl>ours, for ex^^erience had 
taught us that without outside assistance they are in- 
capable of a combined movement, but for the protection of 
such depots and storehouses as would have to be con- 
structed, and as a support to the army in the field. 

The line chosen at that time for an advance was by 
Quetta and Kandahar. In the first instance, therefore, 1 
wended my way to Baluchistan, where I met and consulted 
with the Governor-Geiierars Agent, Sir Bobert Sandeman, 
and the Chief Engineer of the Sind-Pisliin Railway, 
Brigadier-General Browne."^ 

We together ins 2 )ected the Kwaja-Amraii range, through 
which the Kohjak tunnel now runs, and 1 decided that the 
best position for an entrenched camp was to the rear of 
that range, in the S2)ace between the Takatu aud'Mabhalik 
mountains. This open ground was less than four miles 
broad ; nature had made its fianks 2>6rfectly secure, and in 

* The late Major-General Sir ouic'n Brow’ne, K.C.S.I., C.B., who, 
like Sir Kobert Sai'deiuaii, died while holding the important and 
rc-^ponsiblc position of Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan. 
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front waB a network of ravines capable of being made quite 
impassable by simply flooding them. It was unfortunate that 
the railway bad l>een marked out in front instead of in rear 
0 ! the Takatu range, and that its construction was too far 
advanced l)efore the question of defence came to be con- 
sidered to admit of its being altered, otherwise this position 
would have been a complete protection for the line of vail also. 

Having come to a definite conclusion as to the measures 
to be taken for meeting the offensive and defensive require- 
ments of (^neita and the Bolan Pass, T turned my attention 
to Peshawar and the Khyber Pass, which were infinitely 
more ditlicnlt to deal with, because of the political con- 
siderations involved. 

Over the whole of Baluchistan we had eiitire control, 
80 that in the event of an army moving in that direction 
we could depend upon the resonrees of the country being at 
our disposal, and the people remaining, at least, neutral. 
But on the Peshawar side the circumstances were altogether 
different: the tribes were hostile to a degree, and no 
European's life w*as safe across the frontier. Except 
in the Khyber itself (where the policy of establishing 
friendly relations with the Afridis, and utilizing them to 
keep open tlie pass, had been most successfully practised 
by the political officer, Lieutenant- Colonel Warburton), 
WB could not depend on the tribesmen remaining passive, 
much less helping us if we advanced into Afghanistan. 
While, should an army attempt to invade India from that 
direction, we should to a certainty have every man of the 
200,000 warlike people W'ho inhabit the mountainous 
district from Chitral to Baluchistan combining against us, 
and pouring into India from every outlet. 
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For these reasons 1 recorded a strong opinion in opposi- 
tion to the proposals of the Defence Committee, which were 
in favour of the construction of a large magazine at 
Peshawar and extensive entrenched works at the mouth of 
the Khyber. I pointed out the extreme danger of a 
position communication with which could be cut off, and 
which could be more or less easily turned, for it was clear 
to me that until we had succeeded in inducmg the border 
tribes to be on friendly terms with us, and to believe that 
their interests were identical witli ours, the Peshaw^ar valley 
would become untenable should any general disturbance 
take place ; and that, instead of entrenchments close to 
the Khyber Pass, we required a position upon which the 
garrisons of Peshawar and Nowshera could fall back and 
aw'ait the arrival of reinforcements. 

For tills position 1 selected a spot on the right bank of tlie 
Kabul river, between Khairabad and the Indus; it com- 
manded the passage of the latter river, and could easily be 
strengthened by defensive works outside the old fort of 
Attock. 

It will be readily understood by those of my readers 
who have any knowledge of our North-West Frontier, or are 
interested in the question of the defence of India, that 
other routes exist between the Bolan and the Khyber Passes 
which might be made use of either by an aimy invading 
India, or by a force sent from India to the assistance of 
Afghanistan; and by such it will probably be asked, as 
was the case when my recommendations were being dis- 
cussed, why 1 did not advise these lines to be similarly 
guarded. My reply was, and is, that there are no arsenals 
or depots near these passes to be protected, as at Quetta 
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and l{a\7ul Pindi ; that we should not be likely’’ to use them 
for an army moving into Afghanistan; that, although 
small parties of the enemy might come by them, the main 
body of a force operating towards India is bound to advance 
by the Khyber, for the reason that it would debouch 
directly on highly cultivated country and good roads lead- 
ing to all the great cities of the Punjab ; and finally that, 
even if our finances would admit of the construction of 
such a long line of forts, it would be imi)ossible for our 
limited army to supply the garrisons for them. 

Having completed my inspection of the frontier, I returned 
to Simla and drew up a memorandum declaring the convic- 
tion I had arrived at after careful deliberation, that the 
improvement of our communications was of far greater 
importance than the immediate construction of forts and 
entrenchments, and that, while I would not B])are money in 
strengthening well-defined positions, the strategical value of 
which was unmistalvahle, 1 would not trouble about those 
places the primary importance of fortifying which was open 
to argument, and vhich might never Ixi requii'ed to be 
defended ; these, I contended, might be loft alone, except 
BO far as to make a careful study of their localities and 
determine how they could best be taken advantage of should 
occasion require. My note ended with the following words : 
‘ Meanwhile I would push on our communications with all 
possible speed; we must have roads, and we must have 
railways ; they cannot be made on short notice, and every 
rupee spent upon them now will repay us tenfold here- 
after. Nothing will tend to secure the safety of the 
frontier so much as the power of rapidly concentrating 
troops on any threatened point, and nothing will strengthen 
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our military poeition more than to open out the country 
and improve our relation's with the frontier tribes. There 
are no better civilize)'^ than roads and railways; and 
although some of those recommended to be made may 
never be required for military purposes, they will be of 
the greatest assistance to the civil power in the administra- 
tion of the country.’ 

Accompanying this paper was a statement of the defen- 
sive works which, in my opinion, should l)e taken in hand 
without delay ; also of the positions which required careful 
study, and the roads and railways which should be con- 
structed, to make the scheme of defence complete. 

Seven years later, when I gave up my command of the 
Army in India, 1 had the supreme satisfaction of knowing 
that 1 left our North-West Frontier secure, so far as it was 
possible to make it so, hampered as we were by want of 
money. The necessary fortifications had been completed, 
schemes for the defence of the various less important 
positions had been prepared, and the roads and railways, 
in my estimation of such vast importance, had either been 
finished or were well advanced. 

Moreover, our position with regard to the border tribes 
had gradually come to be better understood, and it had 
been realized that they would be a powerful support to 
whichever side might be able to count upon their aid ; the 
policy of keeping them at arm’s length had been aban- 
doned, and the advantages of reciprocal communication 
were becoming more appreciated by them and by us. 

It was not to be expected that these results could be 
achieved without a considerable amount d! opposition, 
owing partly to the majority of our countrymen (even 
amongst those who had spent the greater part of their 
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lives in India) failing to recognize the change that had 
taken place in the relative positions of Great Britain 
and Bussia in Asia, and to their disbelief in the wteady 
advance of Bussia towards Afghanistan being in any 
way connected with India, or in Bussia’s wish or power 
to threaten our Eastern Empire.* The idea was very 
common, too, amongst people who had not deeply con- 
sidered the subject, that all proposals for gaining control 
over our troublesome neighbours on the border, or for 
facilitating the massing of troops, meant an aggressive 
policy, and were made with the idea of annexing more 
territory, instead of for the purpose of securing the safety of 
India, and enabling us to fulfil our engagements. 

Hap2>ily, the Viceroys who governed India while I was 
Commander-iu-(]hief were not amongst ihose who held 
these opinions ; and w hile they had no expectation of 
India being invaded in the near future, they realized 
that we could not unconcernedly look on while a great 
Power was, step by step, creeping closer to our 2)ossebsions. 
It was a fortunate circumstance, too, that, for the first five 
years 1 was at the head of the Army in India, I liad as my 
military colleague in Council the late General Sir (reorge 
Chesney, a man of unquestionable talent and sound judg- 
ment, to whose cordial sujiport, not only in frontier affairs, 
but in all my efforts to jiromote tlie efficiency and welfare 
of the soldier, I was very greatly indebted. 

* A Statesman of high reputation in liliigland was bo strong in hU 
Aibbclief of the necessity for making tuiy preparations in India, that 
he publicly stated that if the only barrier between Kussia in Asia and 
Britain in Asia were a mountain ridge, or a btream, or a fence, there 
would be no difficulty in preserving peace between Kussia and the 
United Kingdom. — Speech delivered by the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.r., at Birmingham on the 16th April, 1870, 
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CHAPTEE LXVI. 

Manv interesting und important quebtioiib had to be 
dealt with during this 1113’ first year as a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, and it was pleasant to me to be able 
to bring before the Government of India a scheme which 
my wife had had very much at heart for many j’^ears — for 
supplying skilled nursing to the militarj’ hospitals in India. 
That our sick soldiers (officers and men) should be entirely 
dependent for nursing, even in times of the most dangerous 
illness, on the tender mercies of ‘the orderly on duty,' who, 
whether kind-hearted or the reverse, was necessarily utterly 
untrained and ignorant of the requirements of sickness, was 
a source of unhappiness to her, and had been felt as a cruel 
want by many ; but whenever she had discubsed the subject 
witli those who might have helped her, she wab told that 
pi*Dposals for supplying this want had already been made, 
that the Government could not, nor would they ever he aide 
to, act on such proposals, on account of the prohibitory 
expense, so she felt there was no use in making any ai)p6al 
until 1 might be in a ])osition to see that an}' suggestions 
made by her would be certain to receive the careful con- 
sideration of Government. This time had fiow' arrived, 
and almost directly Lady lioberts returned to India in 
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1886 she drew up a scheme for supplying lady nurses 
to the military hospitals throughout India, and set to work 
to try and get the support of some of the principal ^ledical 
ofi^cers. To her great joy, her recommendations were 
acce2)ted by Lord Dufferin and his Council, and lier note 
upon the subject was sent home to the Secretary of State, 
strongly backed up by the Government of India. Lord 
Cross happily viewed the matter in a favourable light, and 
consented, not only to a certain number of nurses being 
sent out the following year as an ex^^eriment, but to the 
whole of the cost of the movement being borne by the 
State, with the exception of the provision of ‘ Homes m the 
Hills ’ for the nursing sisters as health resorts, and to 
prevent the expense to Government of their having to he 
sent home on sick-leave when worn out by tln‘ir trying work 
in the plains. The Hecrelary of State, however, declared 
these ^ Homes ’ to be ‘ an imiiortant part ’ of the nursing 
scheme, ‘and indisi)eiisable to its practical working,’ hut 
considered that they should be jirovided by jirivate suh- 
scrijition, a condition my wife undertook to cany out. She 
appealed to the Army in India to heli) her, and with 
scarcely an exception every regiment and battery generously 
responded — even the private soldiers subscribed largely in 
proportion to their small means — so that by the beginning 
of the following year my wife was able to set about pur- 
chasing and building suitable houses. 

* Homes ’ were established at Murree, Xasauli and 
Quetta, in Bengal, and at Wellington’' in Madras, and 

* The homoH at Quetta and Wellington were e\entu>illv taken over 
by Government, and Lady Roberts* nurses, who \\ orkcd in the military 
hospitals at these stations, were replaced bv Government nurses when 
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by making a further appeal to the officers of the army, and 
with the asBistance of kind and liberal friends in England 
and India, and the proceeds of various entertainments. Lady 
Koberts was able to supply, in connexion with the * Homes ’ 
at Murree and Kasauli, wards for the reception of sick officers, 
with a staff of nurses* in attendance, whose salaries, 
passagGH, etc., ore all paid out of * Lady Boberts’s Fund.' 
My wife was induced to do this from having known many 
young officers succumb owing to want of care and improper 
food at hotels or clubs on being sent to the Hills after a 
hard fight for life in the plains, if they were not for- 
tunate enough to have personal friends to look after them. 
Although it is anticipating events, 1 may as well say here 
that the nursing experiment proved a complete success, 
and now every large military hospital iii India has its 
staff of nurses, and there are altogether 4 supenntendents, 
9 deputy superintendents, and 89 nursing sisters, in India. 
There are many more wanted in the smaller stations, 
where there is often great loss of life from lack of proper 
nursing, and surely, as my wife pointed out in her first 
appeal, ^when one considers what an expensive article 
the British soldier is, costing, as he does, 1^100 before 
landing in India, it seems certain that on the score'^of 
economy alone, altogether setting aside the humane aspect 
of the question, it is well worth the State’s while to provide 
him with the skilled nursing care ’ which has up to now 
saved so many lives. 

the inereaBe to the Army XuvHing Service admitted of this being 
done. 

* When the * Honieti in the Hillu ' are closed during the cold months, 
these nurses attend sick officers in their own houses in the plains, free 
of charge except travelling expenses. 
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That officers as well as men might heiiehi hr the 
devotion of the ‘ nursing sister/ I was able to arrange 
in all the large hospitals for some room, or rooms, used 
until then for other purposes, to be appropriated for an 
officers’ ward or wards, and those have proved a great boon 
to the younger officers whose income does not admit of 
their obtaining the expensive care of a nurse from one of 
the large civil hospitals in the Presidency towns. 

The next most interesting question, and also the most 
pressing, which had to be considered by the \’iceroy*s 
Council during the summer of lS8(i, was the pacification 
of Pi)per Burma. People in England had expressed 
surprise at this being so long delayed. It ib extremely 
easy, however, to sit at home and talk whnt should 
be done, l)ut ver\ difficult to say how to do it, and more 
difficult still to carry it out. To establish law and 
order in a country nearly as large as France, in which 
dacoity is looked upon as an honourable profession, 
would be no light task even in Europe; but when the 
country to be settled has a deadly ilimatc for several 
months in the year, is covered to a great extent with 
jungle, and is without a vestige of a road, the task assumes 
gigantic proportions. In Upper Burma the garrison w^as 
only sufficient to keep open communication along the line 
of the L’rawaddy, and, to add to tlie embavraasmeiit of 
the situation, disaffection had spread to Lower Burma, 
and disturbances had broken out in the almost unknown 
district between Upjier Burma and Assam. 

It was arranged to send strong reinforcements to Burma 
so soon as the unhealthy season should be over and it would 
be safe for the troops to go there, and Lieutenant-(4eneral 
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Sir Herbert Macpherson (who had succeeded me as Com- 
mander-in-chief in ^ladras) was directed to proceed 
thither. 

In October my wife and I, with some of my staff, started 
from Simla on a trip across the Hills, with the object of in- 
specting the stations of Dhurmsala and Dalhousie before it 
was cool enough to begin my winter tour in the plains. 
We crossed the Jalaurie Pass, between 11,000 and 12,000 
feet high, and travelling through the beautiful Knlu 
valley and over the Bubbu mountain, we finally arrived at 
Palampur, the centre of the tea industry in the Kangra 
valley. Having been cut off from telegraphic communica- 
tion for some time, we went straight to the telegraph-office 
for news, and found at the moment a message being 
deciphered which brought me the terribly sad information 
^ that General Macpherson had died of fever in Burma. In 
him the country had lost a good soldier, and 1 a friend 
and comrade for whom 1 had a great regard and admira- 
tion. We were discussing his untimely end, and I was 
considering who should rejdace him, when a second 
message arrived. This was from Lord Bufferin, telling me 
that he wished me to transfer my Head-Quarters to Burma, 
and arrange to remain there until ‘ the neck of the businesa 
was broken.’ 

I hurried to Calcutta, embarked in the first mail-steamer, 
and landed at Rangoon on the 9th November. 

Sir Charles Bernard (the Chief Commissioner) and 
General White had done well under very difficult circum- 
stances; but owing partly to large districts being im- 
passable from months of heavy rain, and partly to the 
change in Commanders, unavoidable inaction had been 
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forced upon our troops, and the dacoits had in consequence 
made head against us. 

Having been in constant correspondence with General 
White, I had been kept informed of his plans, and, as his 
responsible Chief, 1 had approved of them; 1 therefore 
had the somewhat complicated military situation at my 
fingers' ends, and did not need to lose a single day in 
arranging for a series of combined movements being 
carried on all over the country. 

It was hoped that the recently arrived reintorcemcnts 
would be sufficient for all requirements, but it soon became 
apparent that the difficulties connected with the pacificU' 
tion of Burma had l>een underrated, and that, in addition 
to more troops, an r*fficient civil administratioi, would have 
to be provided, to take the place of military authority so 
soon as anything like orga)ii/.ed j’esistauce had been 
crushed ; for to deal with ordinary robbers 1 conceived 
to be work move suit ed to police than to soldiers . 
Upwards of thirty years' experience had inrned that the 
Burmese could not be relied upon for this kind of service ; 
1 therefore recommended that a large body of police 
should be raised in India without delay, and given a 
semi-military organization, and in the meantime I asked 
for, and was given, five additional regiments. 

1 felt very confident of success, for 1 had taken great 
care in the selection of the brigade commanders and staf^ 
officers, and I knew the troops could be depended upon in 
any emergency that was likely to arise. Nevertheless, as the 
work they would have to perform was of rather an unusual 
character, irksome as well as difficult, I thought it advisable 
to issue some general instructions for the r^aidance of the 
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officers in command of the different columns.**^ These in- 
structions were carried out so intelligently, and the troops 
did such good service, especially a very fine body of Mounted 
Infantry raised and organized by Iilajor Symons, of the 
South Wales Borderers, that before I returned to India in 
February, 1887, I was able to report that the country was 
gradually becoming quiet and the Burmese reconciled to our 
rule. Most of the principal dacoit leaders liad been killed 
or captured, and villages which had been in their hands for 
months were being re-occupied by their legitimate in- 
habitants ; caravans were coming into Mandalay almost 
daily from districts on the Chinese borders ; contracts for 
making roads were readily taken up, and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining labour for the railway then being 
constructed between Lower Burma and Mandalay, the first 
sod of which was turned within a month of my arrival at 
that place. 

In achieving these satisfactory results I was materially 
aided by the hearty co-operation of Sir Charles Bernard 
and the civil officers serving under him ; while the entire 
absence of fanaticism amongst the Burmese, and their 
cheerful, happ 3 ’ natures, facilitated our intercourse with 
them. I received, besides, most valuable assistance from 
the Buddhist I^oonghice, or monks, with many of whom 1 
made friends. From the fact that education, secular and 
religious, is imparted by these monks, and that every male, 
from the King to the humblest peasant, was obliged to enter 
a monastery and wear the saffron garb of a monk for a 
certain period, the priesthood had enormous influence with 
the Burmese. There are no hereditary Chiefs or Nobles in 

* These instructions are given in the Appendix. 
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Burma, the Poonr/hies being the advisei H of the people and 
the centre round which Native society revolves. 

Our occupation of L'j^per fkirma was necessarily a great 
blow to the Buddhist priesthood, for many of the monas- 
teries* w'ere kei)t up enthely by the King, Queen, and 
Ministers of State; and, as it was most adviHiible to have 
the influejice of the monks in our favour, 1 recommended 
that a monthly stipend should be paid to tln^ Archbishop 
mid two senior Ihshops of Maiidabiy. Tliey allowed their 
gratitude by doing all they could fo helj* me, and when 
] was leaving the country the old Thatfirfnnliaht (Arch- 
bishop) aci'oin[mni(*d me as far as Ban goon. W’o cor- 
responded till his death, and 1 still hear occasionally from 
one or other of my PiKnttfhir friends. 

I remained only a short iinie in CalcuUa on my 
return to India, and then started olT again for the North- 
West Frontier, in company with (General Chesney, who 
had previously expressed his general concurrence in my 
defence proposals, but w^as anxious to sec tlic several 
positions and judge for himself, from an J^ngineer's 2 >oinL 
of view’, of their suitability to be treated as 1 suggested, 
it was a great source of contentinonl 'to me to Ihid that 
the sites chosen and the style of entrenchments I had 
advocated commended tlKjmselveh to niy ex2>erl coni- 
2 )anion. 

Simla was more than usually gay during the summer of 
1887, in consequence of the numerous entertainments given 
in celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. We had just added 
a ballroom to * Snowdon,’ and we inaugurated its opening 

* Monasteries in Burma are not merely dwelling-places fori the 
monks, but are the schools whore all education is carried on. 
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by a fancy ball on the 21st June, in honour of the auspicious 
anniversary. 

My name appeared in the Jubilee Gazette as having been 
given the Grand (]!roBs of the Indian Empire, but what I 
valued still more was the acceptance by the Government 
of India of my strong recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a Club or Institute in every British regiment and 
battery in Indio. In urging that this measure should be 
favourably considered, 1 had said that the British Army in 
India could have no better or more generally beneficial 
memorial of the (Queen's Jul)iloe than the abolition of that 
relic of harbarisni, the canteen, and its supersession b}' an 
Institute, in which the soldier would have under the same 
roof a reading-room, recreation-room, and a decently- 
managed refreshment-room. 

Lord Bufferings Government met my views in the most 
liberal spirit, and with the sanction of Lord Cross ‘ The 
Begimental Institute * became a recognized establishment, 
a fact which my colleagues in Council referred to as a 
second Jubilee honour for me ! 

At a time when nearly every soldier could read and 
write, and when wa hoped to attract to the army men of 
a bettor stamp and iiioro respectable antecedents than 
those of which it was composed in ‘ the good old days,* 
it appeared to me a humiliating anachronism that the 
degrading system of the canteen should still prevail, and 
that it was ini 2 )ossible for any man to retain his self- 
respect if he were driven to take his glass of beer under 
the rules by which regimental canteens were governed. I 
believed, too, that the more the status of ^he rank and file 
could be raised, and the greater the efforts made to provide 
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them with rational recreation and occupation in their 
leisure hours, the less there would be of drunkenness, and 
consequently of crime, the less immorality and the greater 
the number of eihcient soldiers in the army. 

Funds hfiving been granted, a scheme was drawn up for 
tlie erection of buildings and for the management of the 
Institutes. Canteens were reduced in size, and such 
attractions as musical instruments were removed to the 
recreation - rooms ; the name ‘ liquor bar * was substi- 
tuted for that f)f ‘canteen,' and, that ther** should Ihj 
no e.NCuso for frequenting the ‘ liquor bar,’ 1 authoj’ized a 
nioderatt' and limited amount of beer to be served, if re- 
quired, with the men's suppers in the n^freshment-rooui 
an arrangement which has been followed bv the haj)piest 
rfssults. 

At first it w^as tlioiight that these changes w’ouM cause a 
great falling off in ri'gimontal funds, hut experience has 
proved the reverse. With good management, the profits 
from the coffee-shop and the soda-water manufactory fur 
e\ceed those to be derh'od from the canteen, and this 
without permitting anyone outside the regiment to ])nrcliase 
from the coffee-sliop and without interfering at all with local 
Iradesmcn. 

Another measure which 1 succeeded in carrying through 
the same year was the amalgamation of the various sec- 
tarian societies that existed in India for the prevention of 
drunkenness in the army into one undenominational 
society, under the name of the Army Temperance Asso- 
ciation, which 1 hoped would admit of more united action 
and a more advantageous use of funds, besides making it 

uier for the Government to ‘ sist the movement. The 
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different religious and * tofcfil abstinence ’ associations had 
no doubt done much towards the object they had in view, 
but their work was necessarily spasmodic, and being carried 
on independently of regimental authority, it was not always 
looked upon with favour by officers. 

There was of necessity at first a good deal of opposition 
on the part of the in'omoters of the older societies, but 
those who were loudest in denouncing my pi’oposals soon 
came to understand that there was nothing in the consti- 
tution of the Army Temperance Association which could 
in any way interfere with total abstinence, and that the 
only difference between their systems and mine consisted 
in mine being reghnental in its chanicter, and including 
men for whom it was not necessary or expedient to forego 
Btinmlants altogether, hut who earnestly desired to lead 
temi>eratc lives, and to l)e strengthened in their resolve 
by being allowed to share in the adv»i,ntagcs of the new 
Institution. 

To make the movement a complete success, it was above 
all things important to secure the active co-oiieration of the 
ministers of the various religions. To this end I addressed 
the heads of the different churches, explaining my reasons 
and the results 1 hoped to attain in establishing the 
amalgamated association, and I invited them to testify 
their approval of the scheme by becoming patrons of it. 
With two exceptions, the dignitaries to whom I appealed 
accepted my invitation, and expressed sympathy with my 
aims and efforts, an encouragement I had hardly dared to 
hope for, and a proof of liberal-niindedness on the part 
of the prelates which was extremely refreshing. 

The Govei'nment of India were good enough to sanction 
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t)ie allotment of a separate room in each soldiers' Institute 
for the exclusive use of the Association, where alcohol in 
any shape was not admitted, and to the grant of this room 
1 attribute, in a great measure, the success of the under* 
taking. The success was proved by the fact that, when I 
left India, nearly one third of the 70,000 British soldiers in 
that country were memljers or honorary members of the 
\rmy Temperance Association. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

In J)eceniber I made a prolonged tour along the North- 
West Frontier, accompanied hy ni}^ wife, who was greatlj' 
delighted at being able at last to see many places and meet 
many people, of whom slie had often heard me speak, 
l^art of this trip was made in company with the Viceroy 
and Lady Lufferin, who visited all the principal stations on 
the frontier, uicluding Quetta, I rode with Lord DufToi’in 
through the Khyber I'ass, and to the top of tlic KxAaja 
Amran range, our visit to this latter point rcjsulting, as 1 
earnestly hoped it would, in His Excellency being convinced 
hy i>ersonal inspection of the advantage to he gained hy 
making the Kohjak tunnel, and of the necessity for our en- 
deavouring to cultivate more friendly relations with the 
border tribes. We ended this very enjoyable tour at llawal 
Pindi ill order to be present at the winding-up of a Cavalr3 
Famp of Exercise in the neighbourhood. There were assem- 
bled together under the direction of Major-General Luck one 
regiment of British and eight regiments of Native Cavalry, 
with two batteries of Boyal Horse Artillery, and it was a 
pretty sight, their advance at full galloii, and the halt, as 
pf one man, of that long line of Cavalry within a few yards 
of the Viceroy, for the Iloyal salute. The spectators were 
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much impressed with Lord Dufferin's nerve in being able 
to remain perfectly calm and still on his liorse in the face 
of such an onslaught, and it certainly did seem rather close 
quarters ; hut General Luck knew his reginieiits, and had 
conlidence in his men, and we knew (xeiieral Luc-k. 

In the early part of 188H 1 visited all the chief uiilitarv 
statioiib in the Bengal Presidency, and attended C'amps of 
Ex:ercis6 for all arms, held at Kawal Pindi, Umballa, 
Meerut, and Lucknow, before going to Oalciitta for the usual 
discussion on the Budget; after which the (lovei’iiment 
generally breaks up for the hot weathes*, and asHeinhles in 
Bimlii two or three ^^eeks later. 

J)uriiig 3H,S7 anJ IHSftniuch useful work was got IhrougJi 
by tile J)(‘fen(*e (’onniiittee, and by another C onnuittoe whiijh 
w'tts assembled for the considoi’Jition of all questions bearing 
upon the mobilization of the uriiiy. As Commender-in- 
(’hief 1 presided over both, and was fortunate in lieiug 
able to Hocure as iny secretaries two oHioers of exceptional 
ability, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Nicholson, ll.E,, for defence, 
aj^d Lie lit on ant- Colonel E. Elies, lb A., for mobilization. 
It was in a gr(‘at measure duo to C'olonel Nicholson’s 
clear-sighted judgment on the m>viy knotty (luestions 
which came before us, and t<» his Uichuical knowledge, that 
the schemes for the defence ot tlio frontier, and for the 
ports of Bombay, Ivarachi, Calcutta, Itangoou and Madras, 
were carried out so rapidly, thoroughly and et*oiiomically 
as they wore and with regard to measures for rendering 
the army mobile, Colonel Elies proved himself e<pially 
capable and practical. The SeenTary to Goveniment in 

♦ The total cost of the coast and frontier defciieca aiuoiiuted to the 
very moderate sum of five croros of rupees, or about throe and a half 
millions st^rlincr 
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the Military Department, ^lajor-General Edwin Collen, 
was a particularly helpful member of the Committees* 
from his intimate acquaintance with the various subjects 
wliich had to l)o discussed. 

If my road Cl’S have had the patience to follow in detail 
the several campaigns in which I took part, they w*ill have 
grasped the fact that our greatest difficulties on all occa- 
sions arose from the want of a properly organized Trans- 
port Department, and they will understand that 1 was 
able to make this very apparent when the necessity for 
mobilizing rapidl}' only one Army Corps came to be 
seriously considered. We were able to demonstrate con- 
clusively the impossibility of putting a force into the field, 
sufficient]}" strong to cope with a European enemy, w"itliout 
a considerable increase to the existing number of transport 
animals, and without some description of light cart sh’oiig 
enough to stand the rough work of a campaign in a country 
witliout roads ; for it is no exaggeration to suy that in tlie 
autumn of 1880, when 1 left Kandahar, it would liave lieeii 
liossihle to have picked out the road thence to Quetta, 
and onw'ard to Sihi, a distance of 250 miles, witli no 
other guide tlian that of the line of dead animals and 
broken- dowui carts left liehind by the several columns and 
convoys that had marched into Afghanistan by that route. 

Soon after T took over the command of the Army in 
India, while voyaging to Burma, I had brought this most 
lu'essing question of transjwrt to the notice of Lord 
Dufferin, w’ho, with his usual quick appreciation of a 
situation, at once fully recognized its urgenc}", and pro- 

* The Commit teoH consiHled, bosidcB the Military Member of Council 
niid myself, of the beads of Departments with the Government of India 
and at A.riuv Head-Quarters. 
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mised to give me all poBsible help in my endeavour to 
render the army mobile — a promiee which he amply ful- 
filled by taking a keen personal interest in the proceedings 
of the Committee, and giving his hearty support to our 
various recommendations,* 

Our labours resulted in several thousand good pack 
animals (chiefly mules) Ixdng purchased, and information 
collected and recorded as to the districts where others could 
])e rapidly procured in case of emergency. \ transport 
service was esiahlishod, for which officers had to go through 
a regular course of instruction, and ]>ass an cvamination 
in the loading and general manageiuoiit of \ho animals. 
A prize was offered for a strong, useful light cart; and 
n'hen the most suitable had been selected, lorge numbers 
were made up of the same pattern. ♦ The '’oiiHlitution of 

* the report of the Mobili/atioii Couiiuittee subuilttcd to 

the Viceroy, he recorded a iniiuite expressing his“ warm udiuivation of 
the manner in which Ihi* arduoiiH duty had been conducted, ’’ and “ Inn 
belief that no scheme ot a similar description had e\er lioen worked out 
witli greater thovoiighness, in more detail, and with clearer appiehen 
sum of the ends to be accomplished.” lie concluded by coiueying to 
1 1)6 members an (‘xpresBion of his great satisfaction at what had been 
<1one, and recording tlint * the rCBiilt of the (\)miuilti‘e's bibours is a 
magnificent monument of industry and profe^ 'clonal ability.' 

t Statement of transport ciundage iini in tallied in India in the years 
lh78 and i80H for military purposes, e\clusi\(‘ of animals registered l)y 
llie eixil authontii's on the latter date, niid liable to he ret^uisitioned m 
time of war : 


■O * JO 

'S'p b 

E-SO 


Sept., 

1878 

t>,358 

1,536 

1,424 


April, 

189» 

359 3,175 

lfi,825' 78‘^ 

1 7,211 ai 

5.316 , 799 
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two Army Corps, to be in readiness for taking the field on 
sliort notice, was decided upon, and the units to form the 
several divisions and brigades were told off and provided 
with the necessary equij^ment. A railway time-table was 
])reparod, giving the hours at w^hich the troops should leave 
their stations so as to avoid any block rn r<wt<’. Special 
platforms were constructed for training and detraining 
Cavalry and Artillery, and storehouses were erected and 
stocked at those stations where road marching would pro- 
babl}’^ commence. Finally, tlie conclusions wo had arrived 
at were embodied in a manual entitled * General Regula- 
tions for Mobilization.’ It was extremely gratifying to me 
to learn from India that this manual, with such additions 
and alterations as our subsequent ex2)crience in Burma 
and various frontier expeditions proved would l)e advan- 
lageous, was the guide by which the Chitral relitwing force 
was last yeai* so ex^jcditiously and comiiletolv e(jui2i})('d and 
des2)atched. 

Of the many subjects discussed and measures ado])led 
during tin's, the last year of Lord Lufferin’s \'iceroyalty, 
r think the scheme for utilizing the armies of Native 
States, as an auxiliary force for the service of the Empii'e, 
^\as the most important both from a iiolitical and military 
l)oint of vie^^ . 

The idea was, in the first instanee, proi^ouiided by Lord 
Lytton, who ajopointod a committee to consider the 2>ros 
and cons of the question. I was a member of that com- 
mittee, but at that time I, in common with many others, 
was doubtful as to the wisdom of encouraging a high state 
of efficiency amongst the troo^^s of indej)endent States; 
the excellent work, however, done by the Native Contin- 
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gent 1 had with me in Kuram, and the genuine desire of 
all ranks to be allowed to serve side by side with our own 
soldiers, together with the unmistakable spirit of loyalty 
dis2)layed by Native Rulers when war witli Ruf^sia was 
imminent in 1885, convinced me that the time had arrived 
for us to prove to the people of India that we had faith in 
their loyalty, and in their recognition of the fact that their 
concern in the defence of the Empire was at least as great 
as ours, and that we looked to them to take tlieir j)arl in 
strengthening our rule and in keeping out all intruders. 
1 I relieved, too, that Inul now little to foai' from internal 
tmulde so long as our Government coiitimu’d jusi ujid 
sym 2 >athetic, hut lUat, on the other hand, we could not 
expect to remain free fi’oui outside iutei'feronce, and that it 
would he wise to 2 )repare ourhoUes for a struggle which, as 
niy readers must be aware, I consider to be iiievilable in 
the end. AVe liavt' done much, and may still do more, to 
delay it, but wlien that stj’uggle comes it w’ill be iiicumbent 
upon us, both for jiolitical and military reasons, to make 
use of all the troo]»H and war material that the Native 
States can ])lace at our disposal, and it is therefore to 
our advantage to render both as elWcieiit and useful us 
possible. 

The subject was, of course, most delicate and conqdex, 
and had to be treated witli the greatest cauthni, for not 
only w^as the measure adapted to material!}’ strengllien our 
military ^losition in India, but I w'as convinced it was 
liolitically sound, and lik(dy to l )0 generally occei)table to 
the Native Rulers, provided we studied their wishes, aud 
w'ere careful not to offend their prejudices and susc^'pti- 
bilities by unnecessary interference. 
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It was very witisfactory to find how cordially the Chiefs 
responded to Lord Duiferin’s proiwsals, and extremely 
interesting to watch the steady improvement in their 
armies under the guidance of carefully selected British 
officers. Substantial results have been already obtained, 
valuable help having been afforded to the Chitral exi)editiou 
by the trail s2)ort trains organized by the Maharajas of 
(iwalior and Jaipur, and by the gallantry of the Imiieiual 
Service Troojis belonging to His Highness the Maharaja 
oi Kashmir at IIunza-Naga and during the siege and relief 
of Chiti'iil. 

Two minor e\peditious look place this year : one against 
the Thibetans in retaliation for their having invaded the 
tei-ritory of our ally, the Haja of Sikim ; the other to 
2>unish tlie Black Mountain tribes for the murder of two 
British officei’s. Both were a success from a military 
2)oiiit of vie\\, luit in the Black Mountain the determina- 
tion of the Vimjah Government to limit the sjihere of 
action of the troops, and to hurry out of the counti-y, 
prevented our reii2)ing any political advantage. We lost a 
grand op2)ortunit3" for gaining control over this lawless and 
troublesome district ; nr) survey* was made, no roads 02^eiied 
out, the tribesmen were not made to feel our power, and, 
consequently, very soon another costly extieditioii had to 
be undertaken. 

In November, 1888, Lord Bufferin left India amidst a 
storm of regret irom all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
He was succeeded by Lord Lansdowno, one of wdiose 
earliest communir-ations to me rejoiced my heart, for in it 
His Rxfellen(*y inquired whether anything could be done 
towards improdng our relations with the frontier tribes. 
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This augured well for the abandonment of the traditionab 
selfieh, and, to my mind, short-sighted policy of keeping 
aloof, and I hoped that endeavours would at last be made 
to turn the tribesmen into friendly neiglibours, to their 
advantage and r)urR, instead of being obliged to IniA'e 
recourse to useless blockades or constant and expensive 
expeditions for their punisliinent, or else to induce them 
to refrain from troubling us by the piiymcnl of a luiavy 
blackmail. 

After a visit to the frontier in tbc autumn 'o sci* how 
the defiances were advancing, 1 attended a C'avalry (‘ani]) (d‘ 
J’Xcjrcise at Delhi, and an Artillery rraetke Camp al 
(jurgaon, and then W’cnt to Meerut to lie presiM)! at llie tirst 
meeting of the Dengal Presidency Pitle Associ.ttioii, \\liich 
vas most interesting and succesrtful. Wo spent Christinas 
in camp-— the first Christmas we liad all been tog(‘Uu*r for 
ten years. Our boj", liaving left Eton, came out in the 
early part of the year with tutor, to l>e uitb us foi* 
eighteen months before entering Sandhurst, 

At the end of December 1 proceeded to C’alcutta rather 
earlier than usual, to pa^’ my I’espccts to the Viceroy, 
and in January of the following year; accomj^anied by my 
wite and daughter, I started off on a long tour to inspect 
the local regiments in Central India and Ibijputana, and 
to ascertain what progress had been made in organizing 
the Im2)erial Service Troo2)8 in that part of India. 

1 >id sjiace permit, I should like to tell m3’ readers of the 
beauties of Fdaijiur and the magnificent hosjiitality ac- 
corded to us there, as well as at Dhoi)al, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
and riwar, but, if I once began, it would be difficult to 
stop, and 1 feel I have already made an unconscionably 
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heavy demand on the interest of the public in things 
Indian, and must soon cease my ‘labour of love.’ I must 
therefore coniine myself to those subjects which I am 
desirous should be better understood in England than they 
generally are. 

Upon seeing the trooiis of the J3egum of Bhopal and the 
^laharana of Udaipur, 1 recommended that Their High- 
nesses should be invited to allow their share of Imperial 
defence to take the form of paying for the services of 
an increased number of oflicers with their respective local 
corps, for 1 did not tliink it would be possible to make 
any useful addition to our strength out of the material of 
which their small armies were composed. The men were 
relics of a past iige, ht only for police purposes, and it 
would have been a waste of time and money to give them 
any special training. My recommendation, however, was 
not accepted, and neither of these States takes any part in 
the defence scheme. 

At Jodhpur, on the contrary, there was splendid material, 
and a most useful force was being organized by the Maha- 
raja’s brother, Lieutenajit-Coloiiel Sir Pertap Sing, himself 
a Eajput, and of the bluest blood of India. The Cavalry 
were specially line. The gallant Eajput horsemen of 

* According to treaty, the lihopal State pa,N k nearly two lakha of 
rupees a year towards the cost of the local battalion niaintained by 
the British Oo\ernnipnt for the purpose of keeping order within the 
State itsolf. The battalion, however, has only four, instead of eight, 
British ofHcers, and it appeare d to me only reasonable that the Begum 
should be invited to pay thi' iidditionaJ amount necessary to make the 
battalion as efficient as the rest of the Native army, as a ‘ premium of 
insurance ‘ for the peace and prosperity which Hqt Highness’s State 
enjoys under our protection, and as her quota towards the general 
scheme for the defence of the Finpire. 
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Jodhpur had al'wayis been famous for their rhivalrous 
bravery, unswerving fidelity, and fearless self-devotion in 
their wars with the Mahrattas and the armien of the 
Mogul Emperors, and I felt, as the superbly mounted 
squadrons passed before me, that they had lost none ot 
their charaeteristies, and that blood and breeding must tell, 
and would, if put to the test, achieve the same results ] 1 o^^ 
as of old. There could be but one opinion as to the value 
of the ‘ Sirdar llibsala,’ ‘ so named after the Maharaja’s son 
and heir, Sirdar Sing, a lad of only nine years old, who 
led the little army past the saluting flag mounted on a 
beautiful thoi-ough-bred Arab. 

The Jaipur tioops were much on a pai \Mth those of 
hhopal and IMaipiir. I was glad, theiehirr, that, in lieu 
of troops, the Maharaja had agi’eed to organize, as his 
contribution to the Imperial service, a tr.inspoil cor])s of 
1,000 fully-equipped animals. 

At L'lwar 1 found that the GOO Cavalry and 1.000 Iiiiantry 
(all Eajputs) well advanced in tlieir drill and training ; 
this was evidently owing to tlje i>erbonal ijjlerest taken 
ill them by the Maharaja, w’ho seldom allowed a day to 
pass without v’isiLing tlie }>arade gj'oitiids. 

Ey the end of Marcli I had tinislied my tour in Central 
India and llajputana, and as the heat was every day 
becoming more intense, 1 was not soiry to tuin niy steps 
nortlivvardb towards Kashmir, the army of which State still 
remained to be inspected, and the nicasui’es most suitable 
for its ro-organization determined upon. 

Our whole family party re-assembled at ^lurree early in 
April, and we all went into the ^ Happy Valley ’ together, 


ilisbala is a bodv of Cavalry . 
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where l)etween busiiiesB and pleasure we spent a most 
delightful six weeks. The Maharaja i)ersoually superin- 
tended the arrangements for our comfort. Our travelling 
was made easy — indeed luxurious — and everything that 
the greatest care and forethought and the most lavish 
hospitality could accompli sh to make our visit happy 
was done l>y tlie ^[aharnja and by the popular Hesident, 
Colonid Nisbet. 

The Kashmir ai’my was much larger than any of 
those belonging to the Native States I had lately visited ; 
it consisted of 18,000 men and 06 guns — more than was 
needed, even with the (iilgit frontier to guard. Some of 
the regiments were composed of excellent material, chiefly 
Dogras; but as the cost of such a force was a heavy 
drain upon the Slate, and as many of the men were old 
and decrepit, I recommended that the Maharaja should be 
invited to get )id of all who w'erc physically unlit, and to 
reduce his army to a total of 10,000 thoroughlj' relinl)Ie 
men and flO guns. 1 knew tliis would bo a very difficult, 
and })erbaps distasteful, task for the Commander-in-Chief 
(who was also the Maharaja’s brother), liaja Earn Sing, to 
perform, so I recommended that a British officer should be 
appointed military adviser to the Kashmir Government, 
under whose supervision the work of reformation should be 
carried out. 

At that time we had none of oui* own troops in the 
neighbourhood of Gilgit, and as 1 thought it advisable, 
in case of disturbance, that the Kashmir troops should be 
speedily put into such a state of efficiency as^would enable 
us to depend upon them to hold the passes until help could 
arrive from India, 1 urged that the militaiy adviser should 
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be given three British of&cers to assist him in carrying out 
his difdcult and troublesome duty ; and at the same time 1 
pointed out that it was absolutely essential to construct at 
an early date a serviceable road between Kashmir and 
Gilgit, as the sole approach to that strategic iKisItion w'as 
not only difficult, but very dangerous. 

All these proposals commended themselve'^ to. and were 
acted 112)011 by, the Viceroy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neville Chainberhun — a perstnta prata 
to the Kashmir authorities — was ai>poiuted T\lilitary Secre- 
tary to the Kashmir State, and by his ability, tact, and happy 
way of dealing with Natives, <juiclil 3 " overcame all olmtaclos. 
The Maharaja and his two brothers, Rajas Ram Sing and 
Amar Sing, entered heartily into tlie scheme- the ann^' was 
remodelled and i-eudered tit for service ; and an excellent 
road was made to Gilgil. 

During the summer of 18Hi) 1 uas able t<' introduce 
several much needed changes in the annual course of 
musketry for the Native Army, The system in vogue at 
that time dated from a 2 i^Ji’iod when lire discqjline uas 
not thought of, and when the whole object of the course 
w^as to make soldiers individually good sliots. After the 
Delhi Camp of Exercise in 1885-86, when the want of lire 
control was almost the onlj- unfavourably criticized liy 
the foreign officers, the Army in India made a groat advance 
in this im 2 )ortant branch of musketry truining ; nevertheless, 
I felt that further iirogress was iiossiblc, and that the course 
of instruction w^as not altogether as practical as it might 
be. I therefore gave over the work of improvement 
in this respect to an enthusiast in the matter of rifle- 
shooting and an officer of exceptional energy and intelli- 
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gence, Lieutenant-Colonel Ian Hamilton, and directed him, 
as Aseistant Adjutant-General of Musketry, to arrange a 
course of instruction, in which the conditions should 
resemble as nearly as possible those of held service, and 
in which fire discipline should be developed to the utmost 
extent. He was most successful in carrying out my wishes, 
and the results from the first year’s trial of the new system 
were infinitely better than even 1 had anticipated. 

Simultaneously with the improvement in musketry, a 
great advance was made in gunnery. Artillery, like 
Infantry officers, had failed to realize the value of the 
new weapon, and it required the teaching of a man who 
himself thoroughly believed in and understood the breech- 
loading gun to arouse Artillerymen to a sense of the 
tremendous power placed in their hands, and to the 
importance of devoting much more care and attention 
to practice than had hitherto been thought necessary. 
Such a man was Major-General Nairne, and I was happily 
able to induce the Government to revive in him the 
a])pointment of Inspector-General of Artillery. 

Under the unwear;^ing supervision of this officer, there 
was quite as remarkable an improvement in Artillery 
shooting as Colonel Hamilton had effected in musketry. 
Practice camps were annually formed at convenient localities, 
and all ranks began to take as much pride in belonging to 
the ' best shooting battery ’ as tliey had hitherto taken in 
belonging to the * smartest,’ the ' best-horsed,* or the * best- 
tumed-out ’ battery. I impressed upon officers and men 
that the two things were quite compatible ; that, according 
to my experience, the smartest and best^tumed-out men 
made the best soldiers ; and while 1 urged every detail beini? 
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most carefully attended to, which could enable them to 
become proficient gunners and take their proper place on 
the field of battle, I expressed my earnest hope that the 
Royal Artillery would always maintain its hitherto high 
reputation for turn-out and smartness. 

The improvement in the Cavalry was etjually apparent. 
For this arm of the service also the Government consented 
to an Inspector-General being appointed, and 1 was fortunate 
enough to be able to secure for the post the services of 
^fajor-Geiieral Luck, an officer as eminently fitted for this 
position as was General Nairne for his. 

Just at first the British officers belonging to Native 
Cavalry were apprehensive that their sowars would be 
turned into dragoons, but they soon found that tliere was no 
intention of changing any of their traditional characteristics, 
and that the only object of giving them an Inspector- 
General was to make them even better in their own way 
than they had been before, the finest Irregular Cavalry 
in the world, as I have not the slightest doubt they will 
always prove themselves to be. 

Towards the end of the Simla season of 1889, Lord 
Lansdow'ne, to my great satisfaction, announced his in- 
tention of visiting the frontier, and asked me to accompany 
him. 

We rode through the Khyber and Gomal FaBses, visited 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail Khan, and Quetta, 
looked into the Kohjak tunnel, and attended some in- 
teresting manoeuvres, carried out with a view of testing, in 
as practical a manner as possible, the defensive power of 
the recently-finished Takatn-Mashalik entrenchment. The 
principal works were fired upon by Artilleiw and Infantry, 
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and, notwithstanding the excellent practice made, iii- 
finitesimal damage was done, which proved the suitability 
of the particular design adopted for the defences. 

Lord Lansdowne expressed himself greatly interested, 
and much impressed by all he saw of the frontier ; and he 
was confii'nied in his opinion as to the desirabilit}* of 
establishing British influence amongst the border tribes. 
With this object in view. His Excellency authorized Sir 
Bobert Sandeman (the Governor-Generars Agent at Quetta) 
to establish a series of police posts in the Gomal Pass, and 
encourage intercourse between the people of the Zhob 
district and ourselves. 

It was high time that something should be done in this 
direction, for the Amii'’s attitude towards us was ])ecoming 
day by day more unaccountably antagonistic. He was 
gradually encroaching on territory and occupying places 
altogether outside the limits of Afghan control ; and 
every movement of ours — made quite as much in His 
Highness’s interest as in our own — for strengthening the 
frontier and improving the communications, evidently 
aroused in him distrust and suspicion as to our motives. 
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Nkw Yfjau’s Day, 1890, fouml me in Calcutta, where 1 
weut to meet Prince Albert Victor on hie arrival in 
India. On my way thither I received a letter from Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for War, telling me 
that he had heard from Lord Cross, the Secretary of State 
for India, that there was a proposal to ask me to retain 
my appointment of Commandoi-in-Chief in India for some 
time after the expiration of the usual. term of office; but 
that, while such an ari*angement would have his hearty 
approval, he thought the question should be considered 
from another point of view , and that it would be extremely 
agreeable to himself, and he felt to the Duke of Cambridge 
also, if he could secure me for the post of Adjutant- 
General in succession to Lord Wolseley. Mr. Stanhope 
went on to say he would like to know wdiether I would be 
willing to accept the appointment, or whatever position 
Lord Wolseley’s successor would fill, should the report of 
Lord Hartiiigton's Commission cause a change to be made 
in the staff at the Horse Guards. 

1 w^as pleased, though somewhat surpidaed, at this com- 
munication, and I replied to the Eight Honourable gentle- 
man that I would gladly accept the offer, and that I could 
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arrange to join on the 1st October, when the appointment 
would become vacant, but that, as Lord Lansdowne had 
expressed a wish that 1 should remain in India over the 
next cold season, I hoped, if it were possible, some 
arrangement might be made to admit of my doing so. 
The idea of employment in England, now that 1 allowed 
myself to dwell upon it, was very attractive, for dearly as 
I loved my Indian command, and bitterly as I knew^ I 
should grieve at leaving the country, the ]> 60 ples, and the 
grand army, which were all sources of such intense interest 
to me, I felt that the evil day at longest could only be 
postponed for a few years, and that there is a limit to the 
time that even the strongest European can with impunity 
live in an eastern climate, while I was glad to think I should 
still be in a position to work for my country and for the 
benefit of the army. 

From Calcutta I travelled north to Muridki, where a 
large force of Horse Artillery and Cavalry was assembled 
for practice, and where we had a standing camp, at 
which Prince Albert Victor did us the honour of being 
our guest for the final manoeuvres. I think His Eoyal 
Highness enjoyed the novelty of camp life, and was gi'eajily 
attracted by the picturesciue and soldier-like appearance 
of the Native troops. The Native officers were very proud 
at being presented to the grandson of their Empress, and 
at His Boyal Highness being appointed Honorary Colonel 
of the let Punjab Cavalr 3 \ 

Towards the end of April I returned to Simla for what 
I thought was to be our last season in t^iai place ; and 
shortly after I got up there, a telegram from Mr. Stanhope 
informed me that my appointment had been accepted by 
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the Cabinet, and that my presence in England was strongly 
desired in the autumn. It was therefore with very great 
surprise that I received a second telegram three weeks 
later from the Secretary of State, telling me that, as it was 
then found to be impossible to choose my successor, and 
as the exigencies of the public Ber^’ice urgently required my 
presence in India, the Cabinet, with the approval of Her 
Majesty and the concurrence of the Duke of Cambridge, had 
decided to ask me to retain my command for two more years. 

I felt it my duty to obey the wishes of the Queen, Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the Communder*in- Chief ; but 
1 fully realized that in doing so 1 was forfeiting niy chance 
of employment in England, and that a long and irksome 
term of enforced idleness would in all probability follow on 
my return home, and 1 did not attempt to conceal from 
Mr. Stanhope that I was disappointed. 

At the latter end of this 3'ear, and in the early part of 
1891, it was found necessary to undertake three small 
expeditions; one to Zhob, under the leadership of Sir 
George White, for the protection of our newly -acquired 
subjects in that valley : one on the Kohat border, com- 
manded by Sir William Lockhart, to punish the peoi)le 
of the Miranzai valley for repeated acts of hostility' ; and 
the third, under Major-General Elies, ^ against the Black 
Mountain tribes, who, quite unsubdued by the fruitless 
expedition of 1888, had given trouble almost immediately 
afterwards. All these were as completely successful in 
their political results as in their military conduct. The 
columns were not withdrawn until the tribesmen had 
become convinced that they were powerless to sustain a 
* Tlip Intr T iMi* Fllr® K.C li 
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hostile attitude towards us, and that it was their interest, 
as it was our wish, that they should henceforth be on 
amicable terms with us. 

While a considerable number of troops were thus em- 
ployed, a fourth exi)edition had to be hurriedly equipped 
and despatched in quite the opposite direction to punish 
the Ilaja of Manipur, a petty State on the confines of 
Assam, for the treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, and four other British 
officers. 

Xutwithsianding its inaccessibility, two columns, one 
from Burma, the other from Cachar, quickly and simul- 
taneously reached Manipur, our countrymen were avenged, 
and the administration of the State was taken over for a 
time by the Government of India. 

Towards the end of January the Cesarewitch came to 
Calcutta, where I had the honour of l>eiiig introduced to 
our august visitor, who expressed himself as pleased with 
what he had seen of the country and the arrangements 
made for llis Imperial Highness’s somewhat hurried 
journey through India. 

In April my military colleague in the Viceroy’s Council 
for five years, and my personal friend. General Sir George 
Chesney, left India, to my great regi’et. We had worked 
together most harmoniously, and, as he wrote in his 
farewell letter, there was scarcely a point in regard to the 
Army in India about which he and 1 did not agree. 

Sir George was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Bracken- 

"* A detachment of the Calcutta Volunteer Bides, ^ the particular 
request of the regiment, took part in the expedition, and did good 
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barj, who had been Director of Military Intelligence at the 
War Office. 1 was relieved to find that, although in some 
particulars my new coadjutor’s vio^ss differed fiom mine, 
we were in accord upon all essential points, particularly 
as to the value of the Indian Army and the necessity for 
its being maintained in a state of preparedness for war. 

From the time 1 became Commander-in- Chief in Madras 
until I left India the question of how to rendei the army 
in that country as perfect a fighting machine as it 
was possible to make it, was the one which caused me 
the most anxious thought, and to its solution my most 
earnest efforts had been at all times directed. 

The iirst step to be taken towards this end \ias, it seemed 
to me, to substitute men of the more varliko and hardy 
races for the Hindustani sepoys of Bengal, the Tamils and 
Telagus of Madras, and the so-called Mahrattas of Bombay ; 
but I found it difficult to get my views accepted, because of 
the theory which prevailed that it was necessary to maintain 
an equilibrium between tbe armies of tlie three rresideiicies, 
and because of the ignorance that was only too uiiivei'sal 
with respect to the characteristics of the different races, 
which encouraged the eiToneous belief that one Native A\aB 
as good as another for purposes of war. 

In former days, when the Native Army in India was so 
much stronger in point of numbers than the British Army, 
and there existed no means of rapid communication, it was 
only prudent to guard against a predominance of soldiers 
of any one creed or nationality ; but with Biitish troops 
nearly doubled and the Native Anny reduced by more than 
one*third, with all the forts and arsenals protected, and 
nearly the whole of the Artillery manned by liritish 
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soldiers, with railway and telegraph communication from 
one end of India to the other, with the risk of internal 
trouble greatly diminished, and the possibility of external 
complications becoming daily more apparent, circumstances 
and our requirements wnre completely altered, and it had 
become essential to have in the ranks of our Native Army 
men who might confidently be trusted to take their share 
of fighting against a European foe. 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment over 
another is mainly a matter of training ; the same courage 
and military instinct are inherent in English, Scotch and 
Irish alike, but no comparison can be made between the 
martial value of a regiment recruited amongst the Gurkhas 
of Nepal or the warlike races of northern India, and of one 
recruited from the effeminate peoples of the south. 

How little this was understood, even by those who had 
spent a great part of their service in India, was a marvel to 
me ; but, then, 1 had had peculiar opportunities of judging 
of the relative fighting qualities of Natives, and I was in 
despair at not being able to get people to see the matter 
with my eyes, for I knew that nothing was more sure to lead 
to disaster than to imagine that the whole Indian Army, as 
it was then constituted, could be relied on in time of war. 

General Chesney fortunately shared my opinions, and as 
Lords Dufferin and Lansdowne trusted us, we were able to 
do a great deal towards increasing the efficiency of the 
Native Army and improving the status and prospects of the 
Native soldier. Several companies and regiments com- 
posed of doubtful material were disbanded, and men of 
welbknown fighting castes entertained instead. Class regi* 
ments were formed, as being more congenial to the men and 
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more conducive to eftjirit dc vorps ; recruiting was made the 
business of carefully selected officers who understood Native 
character, and whose duty it was to become acquainted wutli 
the various tribes inhabiting the districts from which the 
recruits for their own regiments were drawn ; and special 
arrangements were made with the Nepalese Government by 
which a sufficient number of the best class of men could bo 
obtained for our thirteen Gurkha regiments. 

The pay of Cavalry soldiers was improved, and it was 
pointed out to the Government that an increase to the 
Infantry soldiers’ pay could not be long deferred;* the 
issue of good-conduct pay was accelerated ; vere 

sanctioned annually for a limited number of specially dis- 
tinguished Native officers ; full pay was authorized for 
recruits from date of enlistment instead of from the date 
of joining their regiments ; field hatta t was sanctioned 
whenever troops should l)e employed, beyond sea or on 
service ; pensions were granted after a shorter period of 
service than heretofore : medals for meritorious service 
and good conduct were given in commemoration of Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee ; bronze war medals were sanctioned for 
all authorized Government followers: a re8er\’e, w'hich it 
WHS arranged should undergo an annual course of training, 
was formed for the Artillery and Infantry ; and a system 
of linked battalions was organized, three battalions beiiig 
grouped together, and the men being interchangeable during 
war-time. 

* The pay of the Nati\e Infantry hat* been 8uitabl\ increased since 
1 left India. 

•(* Jag iff* are grants of land. 

J Battat extra allowances given to Niitne soldiors when proceeding 
r 1 fipifl ser\ice. 
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While the tendency of these altei'ations and concessions 
was to make all ranks happy and contented, their training 
tyras carefully attended to, and, as 1 have before mentioned, 
musketry particularly reached a very high standard. 

'Fhe one thing left undone, and which I should like to 
ha\e been able to accomplish before leaving India, was to 
induce the Government to arrange for more British officers 
to be given to the Native regiments in time of war. Nine to 
a Cavalry and eight to an Infantry corps may be sufficient 
in time of peace, but that number is quite too small 
to stand the strain of war. Indian soldiers, like soldiers 
of every nationality, requii’e to be led ; and history 
and experience teach us that eastern races (foilunately 
for us), however brave and accustomed to war, do not 
possess the qualities that go to make leaders of men, 
and that Native officers in this respect can never take the 
place of British officers. I have known many Natives 
whose gallantry and devotion could not be surijaased, but 
1 have never known one who would ]Jot have looked to 
the youngest British officer for support in time of diffi- 
culty and danger. It is therefore most unwise to allow 
Native regiments to enter upon a war with so much 
smaller a proportion of British officers than is con- 
sidered necessary for European regiments. I have no 
doubt wrhatever of the hgbting powers of our best Indian 
troops; I have a thorough belief in, and admiration for, 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Kajputs, Jats, and selected 
Mahomedans ; I thoroughly appreciate their soldierly 
qualities; brigaded with British troops, 1 would be proud 
to lead them against any European enemy ; but we cannot 
expect them to do with less leading than our own soldiers 
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require, and it is, I maintain, trying them too highly to 
send them into action ^^ith the present eBiahlibhment of 
British officers.* 

In the late autumn of 1891 our latest acquisition, the 
Zhoh Valley, was included in my frontier tour, which 
I had the x)lea&ure of maldng, for the greater part ol 
the way, in the company of General Brackenbury. He 
was prevented from getting as far as Quetta by an accident 
which laid him up for some time, but not, as he told 
me, before he had seen enough of the frontiei to satistj 
him that tlie tribes were a factor in onr syotem of detenci^ 

* l>uriiig the tht (a'^ualtics ninonf'st the Jhitisli othtcr'- 

with the six J*mijab winch ‘'dw the most ttwiouiited 

to 60 per cent. I Luckilj , tht sc were able to be replftrpd b> ofiiccis 
beloiigm^ to coips whitli liad inuliiiud. This bUppU , howt a er, hu^ 
long Ruice boon used up. and it behoM^s the Ciovt iiiiiicnt either to 
provide an adequate of oUiiits, or to arrange foi a sulluieut 

number being stut out iroiii Knglaiid whenever India is like^ to be 
engaged m a set ions wai. 
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which could not be ignored, and that 1 had not exaggerated 
the importance of having them on our side. 

During this winter the brilliant little Hunza-Naga cam- 
paign took place, which has been so graphically described 
in Mr. Knight’s ‘Where Three Emigres Meet.* It was 
brought about by Russia’s intrigues with the Rulers of the 
petty States on the northern boundary of Kashmir; and 
our attention’ \\aB first roused to the necessity for action 
by two British officers, who were journeying to India by 
way of the Pamirs and Gilgit, being forced by Russian 
soldiers to leave what the leader of the party called ‘ newly- 
acquired Russian territory’^ — territory to which Russia 
had not the shadow of a claim. 

In addition to this unjustifiable treatment of Captain 
Younghusband and Lieutenant Davison, Colonel Yanoffi 
crossed the Hindu Kush with his Cossacks by the Korabhut 
Pass, and, after reconnoitring the country on the borders of 
Kashmir, re-crossed the range by the Baroghil Pass. As 
this was a distinct breach of the promises made by the 
Russian Government, and an infringement of the boundary 
line as agreed to betw'een England and Russia in 1873, it 
was necessary to take steps to prevent any recurrence of 
such interference, and a small force was accordingly sent 
against the Chief of Hunza, who had openly declared 
himself in favour of Russia. He made a desperate stand, 
but was eventually driven from his almost inaccessible 
position by the determined gallantry of our Indian troops, 
assisted by a Contingent from Kashmir. Three Tictoria 

* Captain Younghusband was at noT-ai-Gipiiba^, and Lieutenant 
Davison on the Alichur Pamirs, botli plaeeb being south uf tho branch 
of tbs Oth® whi'*h ’ ' its rise in th» I 
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CroBseB were given for this bueiness, and many more were 
earned, but of necessity there must be a limit to the dis- 
posal of decorations; and in an affair of this kind, in 
which all proved themselves heroes, each individual must 
have felt himself honoured by the small force being awarded 
such a large number of the coveted reward, in proportion 
to its size. 

We reaped the benefit of having taken this district under 
our own control when Chitral required to be relieved, and 
the Hunza-Naga people afforded Colonel Kelly such valuable 
help. 

On the Ist January, I received an intiiuation that 
Her Majesty had t^een graciously pleased to bestow a 
peerage upon me, and the same day the Secret'iry of State 
for India offered me a further exteubiou of my apiwiiit- 
ment as Commaiider-in-Cliief — an offer I would gladl} have 
accepted, as I kne\\ it had been made with the concurrence 
of the Viceroy, if 1 could have taken even a few months’ 
leave to England. But during a quarter of a century 1 had 
only been able to spend eighteen months out of India, and 
1 felt the need of change of climate and a little rest after 
so many years of continued hard work. Under the exist- 
ing regulations a Commander-in-Cliief could have no leave. 
Lord Cross had tried to remedy this hard rule by bringiiig 
in the ‘ Officers’ Leave Bill ’ ; but as he informed Lord Lans- 
downe it was impossible to get it through the House of 
Commons that session, 1 was obliged very reluctantly to 
beg to be allowed to resign my command in the spring of 
1893. 

Before returning to Simla for really the last time, my 
wife and 1 made another trip to Burma as far as Man- 
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dalay, and after this was over we paid a most interesting 
visit to Nepal, having received the very unusual honour of 
an invitation to Khatmandn from Maharaja Bir Shumsher 
Jung liana Bahadur. 

Khatmandn is about a hundred miles from our frontier 
station of Hegowli, by a very rough road over a succession 
of steep, high hills and along deep, narrow valleys, which 
would have been quite impossible for a lady to travel by' 
but for the excellent arrangements made by the Nepalese 
odicials ; the last descent was the worst of all ; we literally 
dropped from one rock to the iiext in some places. But on 
reaching the base of the mountain all was changed. A 
beautifully cultivated valley spread itself out before us ; 
comfortable tents wore prepared for our reception, where 
we were met by some of the State officials ; and a perfectly 
appointed carriage-and-four was waiting to carry us on to 
Khatmandu, where we were received by the Besident, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wylie, and his wife, old friends of ours. 
That afternoon the Maharaja paid me a private visit. 

The next morning the official call was made, which I 
returned soon afterwards; and in the evening the Maha- 
raja, accompanied by his eldest son and eight of his 
brothers, all high officers of state, were present at Mrs. 
Wylie’s reception, w^eariug military frock-coats and forage- 
caps. They all spoke English fluently; their manners 
were those of well-bred gentlemen, easy and quiet, as free 
from awkwardness as from forwardness; each, coming up 
in turn, talked very pleasantly to Lady Boberts for a time, 
and then made way for someone else. The Maharaja is 
extremely musical, and has several well-trained bands, 
taught by an Enicrlish bandmaster ; three of them were in 
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attendance, and were directed to play selections from 
our favourite operas, and then a number of the l)eautiful 
plaintive Nepalese airs. Altogether, Me passed a most 
agi'eeablo evening. 

The following day n review of all tlie troops (18,000 men 
and 78 gunsV was held on a ground ojie mile in length 
by half a mile in bi’i'adtb, i)erfectly level and well turfed. 
It would be considered a line parade-ground for tbe plains 
of India, and must have entailed a consider;! ble expendi- 
ture of time, labour, and money to nialu* iji niich a hilly 
place as Kbaliiiaiidu. 

On reaching the ground, I was recehed b\ llie Maliaruja 
and Deb Shanisher Jung, the eldest of liis many })rothers, 
and the nominal Commander-hi-Cliief oi the army; we 
rode along tlie line togellier, and I he iiiarcli-]wst then 
began. Kverytliing was done with the utmost precision, 
there was no fuss or talking, and from first to last not 
a single bugle sound was heard, showing how' carefully 
ollieers and men had been drilled. 1 was told that the 
executive C’ominander-in-CUiief, Ihe tbn-d brother, by name 
(’handra Hliamsher, bad almost lived on the parade-ground 
for w'eeks k^fore my aiDval. The Maharaja's sons and 
brothers, who all knew their work, and were evidently 
fond of soldiering, commanded the several divisions and 
brigades. 

The troops were not, i)erha 2 )s, turned out quite so 

* The Infantry comprised twenty -four battalions di'aun up in line 
of quarter coliuiins. Tlie Artillery consisted of one batteiy (six 
7 -pounders) carried on elephants, si\ batteries (six guns each, 
S-pounders and V-pounders) dragged by soldiers, uud six batteries (six 
guns each, a-pounders and 5-pounderB) carried b> TUiulia coolies. 
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Bmartly ae those in our service, and several of the officers 
were old and feeble; but these were the only faults per- 
ceptible, and I came to the conclusion that the great 
majority of the 18,000 men were quite as good as the 
Grui\'has we enlist ; and I could not help thinking that 
they would be a valuable addition to our strength in the 
event of war. 

General Chandra Shamsher is a very red-hot soldier. 
He said to my wife : ‘ Lady Eoberts, when are the Bussians 
coming ? I wish they would make haste. We have 40,000 
soldiers in Nepal ready for war, and there is no one to 
fight I’ 

The next day a grand durbar was held, at which the 
King (the Maharaja Dhiraj, as he is called) presided ; he 
was an unusually handsome lad of about eighteen years of 
age, fairer than most Neimlese, and very refined looking. 
As on all previous occasions, everyone wore uniform 
except the King, who had on a perfectly plain dress of 
spotless white. Great deference is outwardly paid to the 
Dhiraj, but he has no x)o\ser, and is never consulted in 
matters of State, being considered too sacred to be troubled 
with mundane afifaiis. Although a mere boy, he had 
four wives, two of them daughters of the Maharaja Bir 
Shamsher Jung. 

After the durbar, 1 was shown over the principal school 
and hospital ; both appeared to be well conducted, and evi- 
dently no expense was spared upon them. 1 was then 
taken to a magazine, in which were a number of guns of 
various calibre and any amount of ammunition. I was told 
there were several other magazines, which 1 had not time 
to see, and a few miles from Khatmandu extensive work- 
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shops, where all kinds of munitions of war were manu- 
factured. 

That evening, accompanied by Colonel and Mrs. Wylie, 
we attended a reception at the Maharaja’s palace. The 
durbar hall, which was tilled with men in uniform, was of 
beautiful proportions, and very handsomely decorated and 
furnished. After the usual introductions and some con- 
versation with the chief officers, we were invited to visit the 
Maharani in her own apartments, and having ascended a 
flight of steps and jmssed through numerous corridors and 
fuvuriously furnished rooms, we were shown into a spaciouK 
ai)artnieiit, the prevailing colour of which was I'ose, lighted 
by lamps of the same colour. The Maharani was sitting on 
a sofa at the further end of the room, gorgeously apparelled 
in rose-coloured gauze dotted over with golden spangles ; 
her skirts were very voluminous, and she wore magnificent 
jewels on her head and about her person. Two Maids of 
Honour stood behind her, holding fans and dressed in the 
same colour as their mistress, but without jewels. On 
each side of her, forming a semicircle, were grouped the 
ladies of the Court, all arrayed in artistically contrasting 
colours ; they were more or less pretty and refined looking, 
and tlie Mahoi'aui herself was axtremely handsome. My 
wife was placed l)y Iier side on tlie sofa, and carried on a 
long conversation with her through one of the ladies who 
spoke Hindustani and acted as Interpreter. The Maharani 
presented Lady lloberts with a beautiful little Chinese pug- 
dog, and tlie Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted konkri 
(Gurkha knife). After this little ceremony there was a 
grand display of fire\vorks, and we took our leave. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness we met with durinc 
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our stay in Nepal. The Maharaja endeavoured in every 
way to make our visit enjoyable, and his brothers vied 
with each other in their efforts to do us honour. It was 
impressed upon me that the Nepalese army was at the 
disposal of the Queen-Empress, and hopes were repeatedly 
expressed that we would make use of it in the event of 
war. 

Notwithstanding the occasional differences which have 
occurred between our Government and the Nopal Durbar, 
I believe that, ever since 1817, when the Ne 2 ml w^ar was 
brought to a successful conclusion hy Hir David Ochterlony, 
the Gurkhas have had a great res 2 )ect and liking for us ; 
but they are in pcr])etual dread of our taking their country, 
and they think tlie only way to jirevent this is not to 
allow anyone to enter it exce^)! by invitation, and to insist 
upon the few thus lavoured travelling by the difficult 
route that we traversed. Nepal can never be re{iuired 
by us for defensive jiurposes, and as get our best 
class of Native soldiers thence, evei\> thing should, [ think, 
be done to show our confidence in the Nejialese alliance, 
and convince them that we have no ulterior designs on the 
independence of their kingdom. 

On leaving Nojial we made a short tour in the Punjab, 
and then went to Simla foi* the season. 

One of the subjects which chiefiy occujiied the attention 
of the Government at this time was the unfriendly attitude 
of the lUiler of Afghanistan towards us, Abdur llaliman 
Khan ap 2 >eared to have entirely forgotten that he owed 
everything to us, and that, but for our support and lavish 
aid in mone}* and munitions of war, he could neither have 
gained nor held the throne of Kabul. We refused to Sher 
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Ali much that we could have gracefully granted and that 
would liave made him a firm friend, but in our dealings 
with Abdur Eahman wo rushed into the other extreme, 
and showered favours upon him ; in fact, we made too 
much of him, and allowed him to get out of band. The 
result was that he mistook the i)ationco and forbearance 
with which wc bore his Ills of teni])or for weakness, and 
was encouraged in an ovtjrweening and altogether unjustifi- 
able idea of his own iniportjiiice ; he considered that he 
ouglit to be treated as the equal of the Shah ot Persia, and 
keenly resented not being allowed to communicate direct 
will I Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

In the hope of being able to Crttublish more salis factory 
relations with the Amir, Lord Lajisdowne i muted hini to 
come to Jndia, and, on His JTighnes‘‘ i)ieadmg that liis 
country was in too disturbed n. conditioji to atlmit of his 
leaving it, the Viceroy expressed his williiignoBs to 
jntjet him oji the frontier, but Abdui* llahmaii evaded 
this arrangement also under one pretext or another. 
It was at last proposed to send me with a Mission as 
far as Jalalai>ad, a proposal 1 gladly accepted, for 1 was 
sanguine enough to hope that, h^’ ptu’sonal exjdanation, 1 
should be able to remove the suspicions which the Amir 
evidently entertained as to the motives for our action on the 
frontier, and to convince him that our help in the time of 
his need must depend upon our mutually agreeing in what 
manner that help should be given, and on arrangements 
being completed beforehand to enable our troops to be 
rapidly transported to the threatened points. 

Abdur Eahman agreed to receive me in the autumn, and 
expressed pleasure at the pros])ect of meeting me, but 
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eventually he apparently became alarmed at the size of 
the escort by which the Government thought it necessary 
that 1, as Conimander-iii-Ghief, should be accompanied ; 
and, as the time approached for the Mission to start, he 
informed Lord Lansdowne that his health would not permit 
of his undertaking the journey to Jalalabad. 

Thus the opportunity was lost to vhich I had looked 
forward as a chance for settling many vexed questions, and 
I am afraid that there has been very little improvement in 
our relations with Abdur Eahman since then, and that we 
are no nearer the completion of our 2 )lans for the defence 
of his kingdom than we were four years ago* — a defence 
which (and this cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
Amir) it would be impossible for us to aid him to carry 
through unless Kabul and Kandahar are brought into 
connexion with the railway syste^m of India. 

In the autumn, just before wo left Simla, our friends 
bestowed upon my Avife a farewell gift in the shape of a 
very beautiful diamond bracelet and a sum of money for 
her fund for ‘Homes in the Hills, and Officers* Hospitals,* 
made doubly acceptable by the kind words with which 
Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the donors, presented it. 
Shorth afterwards we bade a regretful adieu to our ha 2 )py 
home of so many years, and made our waj’ to the Punjab 
for a final visit. 

We spent a few days at Peshawar, and then went to 
liawal Pindi to be 2 >^ 6 sent at a Camp of Exercise, and see 
bow the works under construction for the protection of tlie 

* X ani not imniindful of the ^isit Sir Mortfnier Durand paid 

to Kabul after I liad left India, but on tliat oeeaaiou, 1 bclie\e, the 
^uoHtion of the dctonce of Afghanistan \\ as nut dibcussed. 
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arsenal were progressing];. These works had been put in 
hand in 1890, when, according to ray recommendation, it 
had been decided not to fortify Multan, place in the 
Punjab appeared to my mind to possesh the same military 
value as Eawal Pindi, its strategical importance wdth 
regard to the right flank of tlie frontier line being hardly 
inferior to that of Quetta in relation to the left flank ; but 
of late the advisability’ of cojnpleting the works had been 
questioned by luy colleagues in Council, greatly to my 
concern, for 1 felt that it would ])e unwise to leave the 
elaboration of the defences of such a position until war 
should be imniinent.* 

In .January, 1898, a series of farewell entertainments 
were organized for me at Laliore by the people of the 
Punjab, as touching as they were highly appreciated, and 

* The workM wm' Mtoppod after I loft India, bnl not. I was glad to 
think, befem' tlio redoubts hud boon tinishod', with tiio coininumeatioiis 
thereto. The reasons given were tliat a change of plans was necessary 
for economy’s ‘^ake, and tJint the construction of fortifications iniglit 
induce the Xiiti\os to think wc wer<‘ doubtful of the continuaiice of onr 
supiviiiacY. As regarded the first, 1 oxjdainod Hint the total outlay 
for works and anniuuonts was estimated at only t332,274- considtr- 
ably less than oiio half the coat of a Jlritish line-of-hnttlo sliip; and as 
to the second. 1 urged tliat an argument of this soit «sganist frontier 
defences would hardly bear examination ; that tlio possibility of 
external attack was freely discussed in every newspaper ; that Russian 
movements and frontier difficulties were known and commented on in 
every bazaar; that the construction of fort ill ratio ns in support of the 
Ruling Power had been an Oriental practict* from time iniinoniorial ; 
that our action in this respect was at least as likely to instil the idea 
that we moant to retain our eastern possessions at any cost, as to give 
an impression of weakness; that the progrchsive re-organization and 
mobiliiiflfcion of our anny were well known to have reference to ^ervic0 
beyond the frontier ; and that we had extended our confidence in this 
respect to Native Princes by oiicoui’aging tliem to train tlu'ir own 
troops and fit them to take their place in lino wiili ours. 
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iiitenBely gratifying. Aiiiongfit the crowds assembled in 
the Town Hall to bid me good-bye, 1 was greatly pleased to 
see, besides the Maharaja of Kashmir, Chiefs and men 
from beyond our frontier, from Knram, from the confines 
of Baluchistan, even from the wilds of Waziristan ; for 
their presence on tliis occasion I felt to be, not only a 
proof of tlieir kindly feeling towards me personally, and of 
their approval of the measures for their safety and welfare 
that I had alw^ays advocated, but a very distinct sign of 
the much to be desired change that ^Yas taking place in 
the senliments of the border tribes towards us as a nation. 

Four addresses were presented to me, from the Bikh, 
Hindu, Mahomodan, and European communities of the 
Punjab, res])ectivel 3 % which 1 will venture to give in the 
Appendix, as 1 feel sure that the spirit of lo.valty which 
pervades them will be a revelation to many, and a source 
of satisfaction to all who are interested in the country 
to which we owe so much of our present greatness, and 
which 1 conceive to ]>e the brightest jewel in England's 
crown. 

It was a wonderful and moving scene upon wliich we 
looked from the platform of the Town Hall on this memor- 
able occasion, made up as it was of such different elements, 
each race and creed easily recognizable from their different 
costumes and cliaracterislics, but all united by the same 
kindly desire to do honour to their departing friend, or 
comrade, for there were a great number of old soldiers 
present. 

At each place that w'e visited on our way to Calcutta 
there was the same display of kindlj^ regret at our de- 
parture; friends assembled to see us off at the railway- 
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statious, bands played ‘ Auld lang syne/ and hearty cheers 
speeded us on our way. 

In February wo went to Lucknow for a few days, 
when the Talukdars of Oudh gave my wife and me an 
entertainment on a very splendid scale in the Wingfield 
Park, and presented me with an address* and a sword of 
honour. 

On our return to Calcutta, just before we loft lor England, 
the Ijluropean community entertained me at a dinner, at 
which more than two hundred were present, presided over 
hy Sir James Mackay, K.C.l.E., Chairman of the Calcutta 
Chamber (d Commerce. Hir James was far too kind and 
eulogistic in speaking of my services, but for his appre- 
ciative allusion to my wife I could only feel deeply gratified 
and thankful. After dinner »x reception was given to Lady 
Roberts and myself, at which the Viceroy and Lady Lans- 
downe and all the principal Native and European rosidents 
of Crtlcul.ta wercj assembled. An address hw^as presented to 
mo on this never-to-be-forgotten occasion, in w’hich, to iij\ 
supreme satisfaction, the Native noblemen and gentlemen 
expressed tlieir hearty approval of what had been done 
during my tenure of otfice as Commander-in-(Jhief to 
strengthen the defences of the frontier and render the army 
in India efficient, and declared that ‘ we cheerfully bear 
our share of the cost, as in possossion of these protections 
against aggressions from witliout we helievtj all wdio dwell 
within the borders of the land will find tlieir best guarantee 
for peace, and in peace the best safeguard they and their 
children can possess to enable them to pass their lives in 


Given in the Appendix. 


f Ibif/. 
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happiness and prosperity, and escape the misery and ruin 
which follow war and invasion.’ 

We travelled to Bombay rid Jeypur and Jodhpur. At 
both places w^e were royally entertained by the Bulers of 
those states, and my staff and I were p;ivoii excellent sport 
amongst the wild boar, which was much enjoyed by all, 
particularly by my son, who, having joined the King’s 
Eoyal Kifles at Eawal Pindi, was attached to me as A,I),C. 
during my last six months in India, and had not before had 
an opportunity of tasting the joys of pig-sticking. 

At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja Sir Pertap Sing 
gave us a 'signal proof that the ancient valour of the 
Itajputs has not deteriorated in the present day. I had 
wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some rocky 
ground, wdiere 1 could hardly have followed him on horse- 
back, I shouted to Sir Pertap to get betw^een him find the 
rocks, and turn him in ray direction. The Maharaja 
promptly responded, but just as he came face-to-face with 
the boar, his horse put his foot into a hole and foil ; the 
infuriated animal rushed on the fallen rider, and, before 
the latter could extricate himself, gave him a severe wound 
in the leg with his formidable tushes. On gomg to bis 
assistance, I found Sir Pertap bleeding profusely, but 
standing erect, facing the boar and holding the creature 
(w'ho was upright on his hind-legs) at arms* length by his 
mouth. The spear without the impetus given by the horse 
at full speed is not a very effective weapon against the 
tough hide of a boar’s back, and on realizing that mine 
did not make much impression, Pertap Sing, Jetting go his 
hold of the boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind-legs, and 
turned him over on his back, crying : * Maro, sahih, maroT 
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(‘ Strike, sir, strike !*) which 1 instantly did, and killed him. 
Anyone who is able to realize the strength and weight of 
a wild boar w’ill appreciate the pluck and presence of mind 
of Sir Pertap Sing in this performance. Fortunately, my 
wife and daughter, wdio had been following the jug-stickers 
in a light cart, were close at hand, and wc^ weie able to 
drive my friend homo at once. The wound was found to lie 
rather a bad one, but it did not prevent Sir J’ertai^ from 
attending some tent-pegging and other amusements in the 
afternoon, though he had to be carried to the scene. 

A few months after my return to England the boar’s 
head arrived, set up, and with a silver plate atiachetl to it, 
on which was an inscription commemorating Ihe adventure. 

At Ahmedubad, w'here the train stopped while A\e lunched, 
1 was jiresonted with an address by the ih*esident and 
meml)ers of the Municipalit}*, who, ‘ witli loyal devotion to 
Her Imjieriai Majesty the Queen unci Empress ot India, to 
whose glorious reign we sincerely wisli a continuance of 
bi'illiant prosperity,* expressed thc'ir liope that Lad\ 
Jioberts and I would have ‘a happy ^oj’^age home and 
enjoyment of perfect health and 2 )roBpcrity in future.' 

The day before we left Bombay for England, ihe 
membc'rs of the Byculla Club gave me a parting dinner. 
It was with great difficulty I could get through my speech 
in response to the toast of my health on that occasion, for, 
pleased and gi*ateful as 1 was at this last mark of friend- 
ship and approval from my countrymen, 1 could not help 
feeling inexpressibly sad and dcojily dei^ressed at the 
thought uppermost in my mind, that the time had come 
to separate myself from India and my gallant comrades 
and friends, British and Native. 
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In dwelling un iLe long list of farewell addresseB and 
entertaiiimentB with which 1 was honoured on leaving 
India, ] feel that I may be laying myself open to the 
charge of egotism ; l)ut in writing of ones own experiences 
it is difhcult to old being egotistical, and distasteful as it 
is to me to think that I may be considered so, 1 would 
rather that, than that those who treated me so kindly and 
generously should deem me unmindful or ungrateful. 

Thus ended forty-one years in India. No one can, 1 
think, wonder that I loft the country with heartfelt regret. 
The greater number of my most valued friendships liad 
been formed there ; from almost everyone ^vith whom I liad 
been associated, whether l^hiropean or Native, civilian or 
soldier, 1 had experienced unfailing kindness, sympathy, 
and support ; and to the discipline, bravery, and devotion 
to duty of the Army in India, in peace and war, I felt 
that I owed whatever success it was my good fortune to 
achieve. 
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(lll-tci H*<1 t»> at 1». 

Tuk cohiimi was compostid as follows : Mfii. (Sku' 

F Jiattery, A li.H.A., i^oiniuandcd b.s t’olojiul 

W. Storlmg ... ... ... ... IrT'i fi 

One sciuiidron lOtii lliisBai-s, coimiiauded l>\ Mnior 

liulkcle y ... ... ... ... ... 1 (U 

(j Battery, Ilril Bjig«dc, K.A., eoiiunitiidt d l)\ Majoi 

Sydnc.x' .. ... ... . . H.‘» . .*1 

‘2nd Battalion Kth Foot, L*oinmandi*d l);\ Colons] Ban 

Drew . . ... ... ... .. <Vi(l 

AViiig 7‘ind HjgUliiuders, eouinuindod l‘\ I.ic nt« nanl- 

(^oloiJtd F. Brownlow ... . ... 40.'» 

Total Britwli troop's ... Ij.’U.*} \) 

r2th Jieagal (‘.tv.ilr\ , eoiiiiiiiindod h; Coloild llugli 

(longh, v.(‘. ... ... ... ... 

No. I Mountain llaltorv, commanded by (’apt am Fxt'lwo l;if» 4 

7tli (’ompjmy Bcnipvl S.ippeis and Miiun’s ... ... ll!i 

i2ad (Punjab b'roiiticr Force*) Tnf;mlr\ , coiiinifindcd }»,\ 

Iiieulonant-Colon cl Tyndall . ... ... 15-17 

nth (Punjab b'ronlicr Force) Infantn, comniaudial b\ 

Major McQnccn ... ... ... . . ."()‘2 

otli (Punjab F)'ontio)’ P'orcc) tjurldnus, conmiandcil b\ 

Major Fitz-I lug] 1 ... ... ... ... 4.‘i8 

‘ilst Punjab Ijifiintry, comniandcd Iiy Miijoi* ('edlis , . 4i)(> 

28rd Pioneers, comniandcd by Colonel Cmnic ... (ird) 

29th Punjab Tnfanlrv, comujaiidcd by Colonel 

Go«lon . . ... ... ... . <>7I 

^'otal natives . . .. ;i,990 4 

i;j 


Grand total 
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Lientenaiit-Culujiul Alevander Lindsny coumiandcd tho Artillery. 
Oolunel iEneae Peikiiis was C'omiiianding lioyal Engineer. Colonel 
Hugh Gough commanded the Ca\aliy, Ihigudier-Generiils Cubbe 
(17th Foot) and Thclw.'ill (21st Punjab Infantry) the two Infantry 
brigades. Major W. Galbraith (Hoth Foot) was Assistant-Adjutuiit- 
General; Major H. Collett, Assistant, and Captains ‘Dick’ Kennedy 
and F. Carr. l)eput\-Assist.int-Quarterinasters-Goneral. Captains G. 
de C. Morton and A. Scott, V.C., IJrigade- Majors, ('aptain A. 
Padcock, Chief ('ommissanat ofliccr ; Captain J. Colquhoun, K.A., 
CoimuissHry of Ordnance ; Major Moriarty, Captain Goad, and Lieu- 
tenant Maifioj, 'i’raiisport officers ; Captain A. W;\nne (fllst Foot), 
Superiniendent of Field I’elegraplis ; ('aptoin K. Woodthorpe, R,E. 
Superintendent of Snr\eys; Deputy - Surgeon - General F, Allen, 
Principal Medical office i , Re\. J. \V. Adams, ('hapluin. 
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iKt to at p. int.) 

Vi'nv^faihn of a Irtfvr ftom \.»<>R - Gknehal Siu yuhWERiCK 
IJOUEIITS /(» //m Hlf/liurtu THK Amiu ok Kahul. 

Alikhkl. IH/// S( i , 1H79. 

(Aftkw tlu* iisiiiil coMiplimcjiih.) Your ITi^liuoss's Uttir tif thr ‘28th 
Utnua/ain, A\ith tli(‘ (‘iiclosniTs from Hcral aiul Tuikt it»n, rt iU'lial luo 
List niolit. I h.i\(‘ aiMja.iiiitiCMl inysoll with tlio romt nt^ J mu *»hu1 to 
find \om‘ lli“Jm(*«s iri m health, hut soii\ l<» Itear of the mi- 

fovtmmh* ilistiirlimuTM myour rss\ (hnmnions Voiii' Ilif'luu‘h‘>'s 

letter, in iiri^'inul. Iia'* lu'tn sent willi eiielosuves to His Kxeclk‘iie_\ the 
VieeroN. 1 hu\e already intunued \oin Ili^uiess ol th<‘ wishes of His 
JllxeelleJKW the roy, and tlie reascins for the luovemeiits of the 
llriTi^h tioops, and I have requested .\our Highness to send a eouti- 
dential representutixe to iiiy eamp. I am aw»utin{^ a reply to that 
letter, and llu* arrival ot \oiir FTi^h ness’s eoiitideiitial repi eseiitativc. 

iii the meantiiiic i liave sent a pL*oe1i‘miation to tlio ti'ihes, .md lottci's 
to sonic of the Imgar your Hif^liiusss siihjeets. to assure 

those not eoneeriied in the l.atefnl niassaere, and jiMkin^ them for 
asbistance in earriaf^e and siip])Iies on payment. As it appears to me 
properl should inform >(nir lii^fhness of what 1 have don<*, J enelose 
copies of th(‘ Proelaniation to the tribes and of my letter to the Lo"ar 
mnliks^ and hope that .\oiir Ilif;lmess nia.v also issue nei-essary orders 
for the furtherance of our phms. Jtest assured of the support of the 
(Government of India. 
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til Jit ji. 19^.) 

Notc(t of an interview hciivetn Gknkral Siii FuKOhRicK Roberts and 
fhe Amih\s AorENTh, MvsTAirFi Habibl'lla Kuan and Wazir Shah 
Mabomku Khan. Dated Alikhel, Septemhee^ 1879 . 

Ai'ThR eoiu2)lunents, General Robertft intimated to tlie Agents that at 
their desm* ho had granted thorn a second inters iew. He now requested 
them to be good enough to speak froel\ all that they wished him to 
know. 

The Must AH FI then spoke in the following sense : The iiiterests of 
England and Afghanistan arc the siune, and the Amir and his oftieials 
are deeply grie\ed at the lato occurrences in Kabul. Moreo\er, tho 
Amir in anxious to do whatever tho llritish Government wishes, and 
most desirous that the dignit\ of the Jlritish Government should be 
maintained b\ an> means which may seem proper to tho Viceroy. But 
His Highness eiinnot eoneeal from hhnself that the mutinous troops 
and the people in general, ryots as well as soldiers, are in fear of an 
iudiscriminate rt^vengc, which will full alike upon innocent and guilty. 
He hopes, iheivfore, that measures will he takem to guard against tho 
possibility of a general rising consequent on fear. 

Tho Mustaufi was here reminded of the tenor of General Roberts’s 
IVoelamafcion of l.'ith September. Ho answered that the people were 
too ignorant to be acted upon by a Proclamation, and then wont on as 
follows : 

Of course, it is possible that no such combination may take place. 
The Afghans arc selfish, and divided against thenisclves. Still, lest he 
should be blamed if it slioiild occur, the Amir thinks it right to express 
his opinion, and gi^e the British Go^ernment aU the information in 
his power. On the irliole, his adi’ice. as an earnest friend, is that the 
advance of a British force on Kabul should be d^yed for a short time 
(** Panjeo : ”). In the intem’al he ill endcavouv to disarm the Hcoular 
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troops, raise new l&\ies, and, by the aid of the latter, punish all 
concerned in the late abominable outrage. His idea is to ^t rid of 
Sher AU’s soldiery— always a source of danger — and keep only 15,000 
men for the future. It would be very desirable to delay the advance 
until he could establish his power. Tlie Amir does not mean to imply 
that any Afghan army, were it 50,000 strong, could resist the British. 
The mutinous troops have neither organization nor leaders. But the 
mutinous troops are of all tribes ; and if the British army destroys 
them, as it ^ould undoubtedly do in case of resistance, the whole 
country may combine against the Britisli and the Amir. It is for this 
reason that he adviset* delay, and thut the punishment of the guilty be 
left to him. The Vicero> may rest assured that he will show no 
merc\. He will make an example which will be conspicuous in the 
eyes of the w'orld as tlu' sun at noonday. Already everyone in Kabul 
regards the Amir as an iniidcl, because of Ihc W'liy in wliich lie and nis 
have thrown in their lot with the British (rovcrnniont 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, ho\\c\er, things might go 
right if the mutinous troops would keep togt'thor aiul attempt a stand. 
But the Amii fears the\ will not do so. The;v are more likely to 
scatter lierc and there, and raise the couiitr\. In tiiat case there will 
be constant attacks on the conimmucatiuns of the foioc, and the 
gatlicring of supplies will be dilhcult Tliey wouhl come chiefly from 
the direction of (ilia/ni, partly nlso from Login. If the tribes rise it 
would be liard to collect them. Only one month remaiiiR before the 
setting 111 of wiiitui'. Of course, it is impossible to say what may 
happen. There mn^ be no opposition, and the Amir is in any c.sse 
ready to do wliat the British (iovornnient desires. But he feels it is his 
dut,\ to express his strong opinion that the present .season is unsuited 
tor a forw'ard movement. 

OknekaIi B01U.HTS replied that on behalf oi the Viceroy he 
thanked the Amir for Ins kiml advici', which he was confident was the 
advice of a friend. H(‘ said tlie matter was important, and required 
careful consideration, :tnd asked whether tlie Agents had anything 
more to bring forwiU*d. 

The Mustaufi then spoke as follows : The Amir's advice to delay the 
advance is that of a sincere friend, and it is the best he cun give. But 
if the British Army is to march on Kabul, there is one thing more 
which 1 am desired to say : let it march in such strength as to crush 
all hopes of mischief, and put down all rebellion throughout the 
countr 3 \ You cannot wait for reinforcements. If you come, you must 
come in full strength— in suflicient strength to put down all opposition. 
There may be no opposition, but you cannot count on this. 

GisNEaAii Kodkuth replied : The Amir's adv'ice is of great importance, 
VOIi, II. (52 
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and must be carefully considered. When His Highness first wrote, 
announcing the outbreak at Kabul and asking for help, the first 
desire of the Yieoroy was to send llritish forces without delay. I 
was ordered to Kuraui at once to lead the force here. Himuh 
taneously tlie Kandahar force was ordered by telegram to return 
to Kandahar, winch it was then leaving, and to advance towards 
Kelat-i-Ghil/ai, luid instructionb were isbued to collect a third force 
at Peshawar; all this was to help tlie Amir. The Viceroy from 
the first eonteinpluted the possibility of such a general rising as the 
Amir now fears, and tlie several armies were, therefore, by His 
Excellency’s ord(T, made up to such strength that all Afghanistan 
combined could not stand against them for a nioiueut. The Kandahar 
troops w'cre ready in a very short time, and are now beyond Kandahar, 
on the road to Kabul.* The Pesliawar force was rapidly collected and 
pushed on ; and the Amir may I'est assured tliat the IhitiBh army is 
advancing in ample stvf'ngth. 1 will think over the Amir’s advice, 
neverthelcsb, for it is importmit. Ihit His Highness must remember 
that the late occurrences at Kabul do not affect only the English 
officers and the fifty or sixty men who were treacherously killcd—the 
honour of the Knglisli (joverniiient is concerned; and so lung as the 
bodies of these officers and men remain unburied or uneared for in 
Kabul, 1 do not believe the Englisli j)cuplc will e^e^ be suiisfied. They 
will require the iid\ aiice of n British force, and tlic adequate punishment 
of the crime. ^tlU, the Amir's advice, which 1 am eouv iuced is that 
of a frii>nd, must be carefully considered, and 1 mil think over it and 
give an answer later. 

The MrsTAUP'i then said: We (|uite understand what lias been said 
about the strength of the British army. Doubtless it is sufficient, and 
all Afghanistan could not stand against it. But the Amir asked us to 
mention, what I have hitherto forgotten, tliat there are in Turkoshui 
24 regiments of Infantry, fi of (’avalry, and 56 guns. These troops 
were the first to show a disaffectud spirit at Mazar-i-Sharlf ; and 
putting aside external enemies, thove are Abdur Kahuum and the sons 
of Azim Khan waiting their chance. Herat again is doubtful; when 
the troops there hear what has occurred at Kabul, there is no saying 
what they may flo. If Abdur Kahman ingratiates himseli witli these 
people, Herat and Turkestan will be permanently se^ ered from the 
Afghan dominions. This is another reason why the advance of the 
British force should he delayed, in order that the Amir may have time 
to gain o>cr the Herat and Turkestan troops. 

(iKNERAL Kobkhts implied: All these reasons will have full con> 

* The Agents here seemed surprised and auvious. -H. M. D. 
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sifleratioiL The Viceroy’s first order ^as to pmsh on at once to help 
the Amir; hut I am sure His Highness’s ad\ice is frieiidlyi and that 
in any case he will do his utmost to co-operate with the British 
Government. Therefore every consideration ^ill be given to what 
His Highness has desired you to say. 

The MrsTiUFi ; The Viceroy may be sure the Aniii will do what he 
pleases. 

The AVazir : "Wheu the Amir learnt from General Roberts’s letter 
that the Viceroy had given General Ttobei*tB power to di'al with the 
whole matter, he was ver\ pleaded, knowing General Roberts’s character 
as a soldier end his kindness of heart. 

Gknkral Roberts replied that he would cmefulh consider the 
proposals brought forward, and gi\e an answer later on. Afeanwhile, 
he must request the Agents to stH\ a day or two in camp until he 
should have thoroughly weighed the Ymir’s ad \ ice, which was of tin* 
utmost importance to botli thi British and Afghan (* i^eriiimnts. 

The interview then came to in t nd. 

(Sigu.d) H. M. TCRAND, 

Political S(crct»li*\ to (icneial Roberts, V.{\, 

(’omninnding Kabul Fnld Force. 
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Fro7n Likutenant-Genkual Sir F. lioutKTS, K.C.H., V.C., Commamh 
ivff Kohitl Field Force, to A. C. Lyall, Esy., C.B., Secretary to 
the Government of India, Foreign Department, 

Kabul. 22/»7 November, 1879. 

1 . 1 H^vK the liono\ir to submit a brief account of on interview 
winch took place between the Amir Yakub Klnin and myself on the 
22i^(l October. The interview was a private and informal one ; but 
recent events ha^c lent some interest to what passt^d on the occasion, 
and 1 Imve, theretore, thought it desirable that a report should be 
prepared for the liifunuation of the Governor-Geueral in Council. 

2 . After some conversation upon matters uf no special importance, 
the Amir introduced his father’s name, and thus gave me the 
opportunit 3 ' 1 had often wisliod to have of leading him on to speak 
naturally and uncoiLstraiiiedl.v about Slier Ah Khan's feelings and 
|K>lic 3 during the last ten ^vears. 1 was nio.st careful to av'oid an^ 
e.\pression of m.v own views upon the subject in order that 1 might, if 
possible, obtain from tlu* Amir a perfectly spoiitaneous and truthful 
account of the cireumstances which led, in his opinion, to Sher Aii’s 
estrangement from ourselves and rapprochement to Russia. In this I 
think 1 BUeeceded. Yakub Khan spoke readily and freely of aU that 
hntl passed, and needed no question or suggestion from me to declare 
Ins conviction regarding the cause of his father’s unfriendly attitude 
towards us during the past few 3 ears. 

11. The substance of the Amir's statement was as follows : 

‘ In 1809 luv fatlier was full_v prepared to throw m his lot with 3 *ou. 
He lia<i suffered many reverses before making himself secure on tlie 
throne of Afghanistan; and he had come to tlie conclusion that his 
best chance of holding what lie had won la> in an alliance with the 
British Govermnent. Ho did not receive from Lord Mayo as lar<ve a 
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supply of anus and aiiniiunition as he had hoped, but, nevcrthelrsb, he 
returned to Kabul fairly satisfied, and so he remained until the >isit of 
Soiyad Nur Muhainnuul to India in 1878. This visit brought imitterh 
to a head. The diaries received from 8aiyad Nur Mshoiiied during 
his stay in India, and the report which he brought back on his return, 
convinced luy father that lie could no longer hope to obtain from the 
British Govermnent nil the aid that he wanted ; and from that time he 
began to turn his attention to the thoughts of a UiisHian Hlliimce, You 
know how this ended. 

‘ "When my father received from the (rovernmeiit of Iiidin the* letter 
informing him tliat a British mission was about to proceed tr> Kabul, 
he read it out in durbur, Tlie members of the Hussion Knibassy were 
present, \fter the vending was finished, Colonel StolictiilT rose, saluted 
the Amir and asked pernnsHion to leave Kabul. If pennitted, he 
would, he said, travel without delay to Tashkent, and report the state 
of affairs to General Kauffinann, who would inform th»> Czar, and thus 
bring pressure to bear on Hiigltnul. He promised to return in six 
weeks or t^vo months, ami urged tJic Amir to do tverylJiing in his 
power meanwhile to prevent the British Mission from leaehing Kabul. 

‘Colonel Stolietoff never refurned to Kabul, ile lost no tiiiK in 
ri>:u*hing Tashkent, where lie miiained for a hw weeks, and he then 
started for UiiKsia. 

‘ 'rhe Afghan ofVieial, Miiva Mahomed Hassan Khtui, generally 
known as the “ Pabir-ul-Mulk,” who hod travelled with Colonel 
Stolietoff from the Oxus to Kahul, aceompanled him on his return 
joui'iicy to Tashkent. Here the Mirza was detained under pretence 
that orders would shortly be received from the Emperor, until the news 
of my father’s flight from Kabul reached General Kaiiffnuitin, ITe was 
then permitted to leave. Two Aides -de-Ctunp were sent with him, one 
a European, the otlier a Native of Bokhara. 

‘ My father was strongly urged by General Kauffmann not to leave 
Kabul. At the same time the members of the Embassy were ordered 
to return to Tashkent, the Doctor being pennitted to remain with iiiy 
father if his services were rciiuired. 

‘ Throughout, the Hussion EinbaHsy was treated with great honour, 
and at all stations between Mazar-i-Shariff and Kabul, orders were 
given for the troops to turn out, and for a salute to be fired on their 
arrival and departure.* 

4. T eamiot, of course, vouch for thi‘ exact words used by Yakub Khan, 
but I am confident that the foregoing paragraph, whi 'h is written from 
notes taken at the time, contains a substantially accurate record of tho 
conversation. 

5. It would be supcrfiuoufl for me to advance any proof of the fact 
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that for one reaRon or nn other, Slier All did during the latter part of 
his reign fall away troin us ajid iiieline towards an alliance with lluraia. 
Hut I think the rloseneRs of the eoniioxion betw^een BuRsia and Kabul, 
and the extent of tlie Aniii'V hoHtiliti touards ourMdvoR, hae not 
hitherto been full,! recognized. ’Yakub Khan’s Rtatenients thtow aonic 
light upon this question, and they are confirmed by various circum- 
stances which have lately come to my knowledge. The prevalonee of 
KuRRiun coin and warcR in Kabul, and the cxtensii'e military prepara- 
tions made b> Sher Ah of late yuars, appear to me to afford an in- 
sti'uctivo comment upon Yakub Khan’s assertions. Our recent rupture 
with Sher Ali has. in fact, been the means of unmasking and checking 
a \ory serious conspiracy against the pence and Reourity of our Indian 
Kmpire. 

6. The magnitude of Slier All's military preparations in my 
opinion, a fact of peculiar RignificHnee. I have Already touched upon 
this point in a fomu‘r letter, but I shall perhaps be excused for noticing 
it again. Before the outbreak of hostilities last year the Ami r had 
raised and equipped with arms of precision 6H regime nts of Infantry and 
16 of Cavalry. Tlic Afghan Artillery amouiited to nearly 800 guns. 
Numbers of skilled arti/ans were constantly employed in the mnnufac- 
ture of rifled cannon tind breech -loading siiiall nrins. More than a 
million pounds of })oa<ler, and I belies cscM'ral Tnillioii rounds of homo- 
inndc Snider nmmimiiion. wore in the Hiiln Hissar tlie time of the 
late explosion. Swords, helmets, uniforms, and other articles of 
military equipment wevo stored in proportionate quantities. Finally, 
Sher Ali had expended nj>on the construction ot the Sherpur canton- 
ments an astonishing amount of labour and money. The extent and 
(‘ost of this work may be judgi'd of from the fact that the whole of the 
troops under my command will find co\cr diwing the winter within the 
cantonment, and the bulk of thorn in the main lint* of rampart itself, 
w'hich extends to a length of nearly two miles under the southern 
and w'cstern slopes of the Himaru hills. Sher Ah's original design 
was apparently to carry the wall entirely round the hills, a distance 
of nearly five miles, and tlie foundations wore already laid for a 
considerable portion of this length. All these military preparations 
were quite unnecessary except as a provision for contemplated 
hostilities with ourselves, and it is difficult to understand how their 
entire cost could liave been mot from the Afghan treasury, the gross 
revenue of the country amounting only to about eighty lacs of rupees 
per annum. 

7. I have referred to the prevalence of Russian -corn and wares in 
Kabul as evidence of the growing connexion )>etween Bnssia and 
Afghanistan. 1 am unable to find proof that the Czar's coin was 
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introduced in any other ^\a,> than by the usual (‘hanncls of trade, Tt 
in quite possible that the bulk of it, if not the whole, eaiiie in ^adually 
by this means ) the aceuinulatioix of fureif^n gold ixi particular being 
coiisidorablo in this country, where little gold is coined. Nevertheless, 
it seems tome a curious fwt that the anuxintof Kuasiaii money in circU' 
lation should be so largo. No less thau 18,000 gold pieces were found 
among the Amir's treasure alone ; similar cuius are exceedingly cemnnon 
in the city bazaar ; and great nuniberH of them arc known to be in posses- 
sion of the Sirdars. Of course English goods ol all kinds arc plentiful 
here^that is inevitable, pai-ticMilarly with a consideniMo body of Hindu 
inerehnntB settled in tlie city, but llussian goods also abound. Olass. 
crockery, silks, and lunn^ other things which would seem to be far 
more easily procurable from India than from Russian territory, are to 
be found in great quantities. A habit, toi), seems to ha\ u been growing 
up among the Sirdai s and ntiiers of wearing uniforms of Jtussian cut, 
Uussian buttons, llussian boots and the like, llussian goods and 
Kussian ways seem, in fact, to have bucoino the tashion in Afghanistan. 
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''Rflenvd to at }». ’248.) 

Tramldtionn of Ivlien from Genekaj.-Ajxuit^nt Von Kauffmann, 
(rOvcrnor^Geveral of Turkettiav^ to ihf ittJdreiiB of the Amih OF 
Afohanihtan, received on 10th Shaban^ 1295, through General 
Stoliktoff, Oih Aiiguniy 1878. 

Be it known to you that in these days the relations between the British 
Government and ours with regard to your kingdom require deep con- 
sideration. As 1 am unable to eoniiiiunieate luy opinion verbally to 
you, 1 have deputed my agent, Major-General Stolietoff. This gentle- 
man is a near friend of mine, and performed cieellent services in the 
late Russo-Turkish war, by whicli he earned fsvour of the Emperor. 
The Emperor lias always had a regard for him. He will inform you 
of all that is hidden in my mind. 7 hope you will pay great attention 
to what he says, and believe Mm as you would myself, and, after due 
consideration, you will give liini y our reply. iMeaii while, be it known 
to you that your union and friondship with the Kiissiau Government 
will be beneficial to the latter, and still more so to you. The advantages 
of a close alliance with the Russian Govt'rnment will be pennanentby 
evident. 

This friendly letter is written by the Governor-General of Turkestan 
and Adjutant-General to the Emperor, Von Kaufiinann, Tashkent, 
Jamadial Akbar, 1295 (=June, 1878). 

To the Amir of the whole of Afghunistan^ 8heb Ali Khan. 

(After compliments.) Be it known to you that our relations with the 
British Government arc of great importance to Afghanigtan and its 
dependencies. As 1 am unable to see you, I have deputed my trust- 
worthy (ofiicial) General Stolieteff to you. The General is an old 
friend of mine, and durincr the Iste Ru o*Tiir' isli wsr **■ »n th* favour 
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of the Emperor by his spirit and bra\cr> . He has become woU known 
to the Emperor. This trustworthy person will coimuniiicate to you 
what he thinks host. I hope > 011 will pay attention to what he says, 
and repose as much confidence in his words as if they were jiiy own ; 
and that you will give your answer in this matter through him. In the 
meantime, be it known to you that if a friendly treaty will be of benefit 
to us, it will be of far greater benefit to yourself. 

Gbnkual Stoliktoff tJiv folfowiiiff letter^ on hU rrtitni (0 Tash- 
kent from Kabul, to the address of the Foreitfn MhuKler, Wazik 
Bhah Muiomko Khah, dated *2&rd tfthe hohj moath liamaaan, 
1295 {-21st September, 1878). 

Thank God, I readied Tashkent safely, and st an auspicious moment 
paid my respect to the Viceroy (Yaroni Vadishah iiicans ‘ half king '). 
I am trying day find idght to gain our objects, and liope I shall be 
successful. T am starting to see the Knipemr to-day , in order to inform 
Ills MujchtN personar.: of our affairs, [f God pleas(»8, everything that 
is neccsBiir'S wiU be done and afiirnied. I hope that fhr^sr who lornii 
to enter the tjate of Kabul from the east irtU wt that the door is 
closed ; then, please God, ihep will frtmhlt. T >iop( you wiUgi\u luy 
respects to His Highness tlie \nnr. May God make his Uf< long and 
increase liis wealth! May you n'lnain in good lu alth. and know that 
the protection of God will arrange onr affairs! 

(Signed) Gknkkal StoliktoFF. 

From Gknrral Kauffmann to f/icAMiR, dated Tashkent, Hih Zekada, 
TiQ.") ( — 22//rf October, 1878). 

(After compliments.) He it known to you that your letter, dated 
12t]i Shawal, reached me at Tashkent on the 16th Getoher, t.e., 
Hrd Zekada. and I understood its contents. T ha\c teh^grnphcd an 
abstract of your letter to the address of the Eniporor, and have sent 
the letter itself, as also that addressed to General Stolictoll. by post to 
Livodia, where the Emperor now is. lam informed on good authority 
that the English want to come to terms witli yon : and, as a friend, 1 
advise you to make peace with them if they offer i1 . 

From General Stoliktoff to Wazik Shah M\iTOMEn Khan, dated 
8f/i Oeioher, 1878. 

First of all, Ihopc you will be kind (‘nough to gi\e ii’V respects to the 
Amir. May Ood niako liis life long and increase his ^^ealth ! I shall 
always remember his royal hospitality. T am busy day and night in 
his affairs, and, thank God, my labours huv(» not been without result. 
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The fn'c'At Emperor ifi a true friend of the Aniirin and of Afghanietani 
and Hib Majesty will do whatever he may think necessary. Of course, 
>011 have not forgotten what 1 told you, that the affairs of kingdoms 
are like a country which has niau,v mountains, valleys, and rivers. One 
who sits on a high mountain can see things well. By the power and 
order of (rod, there is no empire equal to that of our great Emperor. 
Ma\ (iod make liis life long ! Thwefore, whatever our Government 
nd\ises you, >(>11 slioiild gi^ecartoit. 1 tell yon the truth that our 
(foveminent in wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove. There are 
many things which >ou eaiinut understand, but our Govermnent under- 
stands tiiein well. It often liappens that a thing which is unpleasant 
at hrst is regarded as a iilessing afterwardH. Now, my kind friend, T 
inform you that the enein> of your famous religion wants to moke 
peace with you through the Kaisar (Sultan) of Turkey. Therefore you 
should look to your brotliers who li\ e on tiic otlier side of the river. If 
God stirs them up, and gi\ os the sword of fight into their hands, then 
go on. in tlie name of God (BismiUa), otherwise you should be as a 
serpent ; make peace openl> , and in secret prepare for war, and wdien 
(iod r('^ealM His order to \ou, declare yourself, ft will be well, wiien 
tlie Knvo> of \our enein\ wants to enter the country, if you send an 
able emissary, poNsesNing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, to 
tlie enemy's country, so that he ma> with sweet words peiplex the 
(Mieiu^'s mind, and induce him to give np the intention of fighting 

Wltll NOU. 

M> kind friend, J entrust mmi to the protection of God. May God 
be th(' protector of the Amir's kingdom, and ma,\ trembling fall upon 
the limbs of ,\oiir oneinie'* ! Anum. 

Write to mo soon, and send the letter to the capital. Please write 
m Arabic characters, so that I may be able to read >uur letter. 

I'rom Gknkual Kauifman'k tv the Amih of Afghanistan, dated iiOth 
Zrl'ada ( -26//( T^ovt'mher^ 1878). 

(.\fter compliments.) I was much pleased to receive 3 ’uur letter, dated 
24th /ekada, 129fi (=18th Noi'ember, 1878), and to hear of your good 
health. I ha\ 0 also received a copy of the letter which you sent to the 
GoMunor General Ma\ God be pleased with you. The British 
Ministers ha\e gi\on a pledge to our Ambassador in London tliat the> 
will not interfere with the independence of Afghanistan. I am directed 
b\ Ills Majesty the Emperor to communicate this news to you, and 
then, after fonning friendship, to go to His Majesty. I intend to go to 
the Bussian capital after I ha\ 0 arranged the affairs of this country’ 
(Turkestan). As I do not consider it ad\iRable to keep your trusted 
officials, whom \ou are ni w'aiit of, here any mure, I se^d Ms" omed 
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Hassan Khan, Kaiiiiiah (Deputy-Governor)* and Gholam Haidar Khun, 
with two othoers, back to you. I hope you will consider me a well- 
wisher of your kingdom, and write to me now and then. I have ^iveii 
instructions tliat, until ujy iftum, every letter of yours which tliey 
receive at Turkestan should be forwarded to the capital. Your good 
fortune is a cause of liappiness to uio, and if osiy troubles coiu(^ upon 
.you, I also shall bo grieved. Home presents have been sent by me 
through Mirzia Malioiiu-d Hassao. Kamuah ; perhaps the.\ ina\ be 
accepted. 

Trauslatioh of a letter from Gknkkal KAUfTMAiTN to Gknkkal A'oz- 
aoNOFf, tinted Zel 1295 December^ 1H78). 

Tho Amij’ knows periootly well that it is impossible for mit to assist him 
with troops in winter. Therefore it is necessary that w ar should not 
be cuimnenced at this uiiheusonable time. If the English, in spite of 
the Amir’s exertions to avoid the w ar, eommonce it, von must then 
take ]ea\e of the Ami>' rind start for Tashkent, because ,\ouv prcionce 
in Afghruiistaii in winter is useless. Moreover, at such a juncture as 
the coinmeneeinent of war in Afghnnistau, you ought to come here und 
e;cplHm the whole thing to me. so tliat 1 may couiinunieate it to the 
Emperor. This w'ill be of great benefit to Afglianistan niid to itussia. 

From Gknkkvl Kauffman n /o the Amik of Afghanistan, doled 25f/* 
Devrmher, 1H78 \*Mh Mujtarram, 1296). 

Your letter, dated ‘27th Zel Hijja (=r20th November), 1878, has reached 
me. 1 w as pleased to hear tidings of your good health. The Emperor 
has caused the BritiHli Government to agree to the continuance of 
Afghan independence. The Plnglish Ministers ha\e promised this. 
1 earnestl\ reiiuest you not to lea\ e your kingdom. As far as possible, 
consider .\our own interest'*, and do not lose your indopoudence. For 
the preKont come to teiiuK with the British Government. If ,\ou do 
not want to go back to Kabul for this purpose, yon can w rite to your 
son, Mahomed Yakub Khan, to make peace with the English as yon 
may direct him. Do not leave the soil of Afghanistan at this time, 
because it wdll be of benefit to you. My words are nut without truth, 
because >our onlxal in llussian territory will make things wor.se. 

From Genekal Kauffmann to the Amir of Afghanistan, received at 
Mo gir-i- Sharif on the 17 Of January y 1879. 

I ha\c received your friendly letter, dated Idth Vjd Hijja (— 6tli De- 
cember, 1878). In that letter yon asked me to send you ns many tixiopB 
as could be got ready. 1 have w'ritten to you a letter to the effect that 
the Emperor, on account of vour troubles, hod communicated with the 
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l-iritiHh Govi'miiient, and tlint the Buhnian AiiibaHeador at London hod 
obtained a proinine from the Britinh MiiiisterH to the effect that they 
would not injure the independence of Af^honietan. Perhaps you eent 
your letter befon* you got mine. Now, I liave heard that you have 
appointed your won, Mahomed Yakub, as your Ke^ent, and have cojne 
out of Kabul with some troops. 1 have received an order from the 
Emperor to tlie effect that it is iinpossiblo to assist you with troops 
now. I hope you will be fortunate. It ail depends on the decree of 
(lod. Believe me, that th€* friendship which 1 made with you will be 
))erpctua]. It is necessary to send back (leneral VozRonoff and his 
companions. You can keep Dr. Yuriilski with you if you plejise. No 
doubt the doctor will bo of use to you and to your dependents. 1 hope 
onr friendship will continue to lie htren^hened, and tiiat intei^ourso 
will be carried on between us. 

Front Gknkkal Kaupkmann to the Amik Hhru Ali, dnied 29fA Decetn^ 
her, 1H78 (=:17f7i 1296). 

(After compliments.) The Foreign Minister, General Gortchakoff, has 
iiifoniiod me by tidcgraph that the Empcixiv has directed me to trouble 
,\ou to come to Tashkent for the present. 1 therefore communicate 
this news to >ou with tyres t pleasure ; at the hiune time, T may mention 
that 1 have rpeei\od no instructions about your journey to St. Petersburty, 
M,\ j>erso!uil interview with you will increase our friendship tyres tly. 

Tratutlniion of a letter from Ma.ior-(iknkh\l Ivanoff, Governor of 
Zarafnltait, to the Heir-Apporertt, M^homkd Musa Khan, and 
ofhern. 

On the 26th of Babi-ul-AwuI, at an auspicious moment, 1 received 
your letter which >ou sent me, and understood its contents. I was 
\ery much pleased, and at once comniuiiicntcd it to General Kautf- 
matin, the Goveruor^Gc'nernl. With retjard to what you wrote about 
the friendly relations between the Btissian and Afghan Gotemmen^, 
and >our own desire for friendship, I ha\t* the honour to state that we 
arc also desirous of being friends. The friendship between the tdro 
Governments existed in the time of tlie late Amir, and T hope that it 
will be increased and strengthened by Amir Miihonied Yakub Khan. 

May Goil chiuige tlie wars in your countty to happiness ; may peace 
reign in it ; and may your Government be strengthened I I have been 
forwarding all your letters to the Goveimor- General, General Kauffinami. 
May God keep you safe ! 

Tlie Zaraishiin Province Governor, 

Ma.toH‘Gkxf.rai. Ivanoff. 

Written and sealed by the General. 

Written on 29tli Mart (March'. 1H79 (=:3th IJabi-ul-Saui, 1296). 
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Tmtty between tfie IIuhsuk Goveunment and Amir Huer Ali Khan ; 

Tvnttenfrom memory by Mikza Mahomed Nabbl 

1. The Buesian GovemiDeot engaj^en that the frioiidehip of tlio 
Kiissian Govenmioiit with the Government of Amir 8her Ali Khan, 
Auiir of all Afghanintan, will be a permanent and perpetual one. 

2, The Bussian GovemiLient engagoH that, as Sirdar Abdulla Khan, 
son of the Aniir, is dead, tlie friendship of the Bussian Government 
with an,y pei'son whom the Amir may appoint Heir-Apparent to the 
throne of Afghanistan, and with the heir of the Heir-Apparent, will 
roiimin hrm and petpetual. 

The Kus^tian Government engages tliat if any foreign enemy 
atttioks Afgiianistan, and the Amir is unable to drive him out, and asks 
the assistance of the Kussian Government, the KuBsiaii Government 
will repel the eneiiiv, eitiicr by means of advice, or by such other means 
as it may eonsidei' proper. 

4. The Amir of Afghanistan will not wage war with anj foreign 
pouer without (‘onsidting the Hussiun Government, and wiilumt Us 
permission. 

ti. The Amir of Afghanistan engages that lie W’lII always report in a 
fnendly manner to the Itussian Government what goes on in liis 
kingdom. 

6. The Aimr of Afghanistan will eommunicate every wish and iin- 
poilant affair of his to General Kanffmann, Governor-General of 
Turkestan, and tile Gov ernor-General will be aiitburized b;v the Bussian 
Goverinuent to fulfil the wishes of the Amir * 

7. The Kussuvn Government engages that the Afghan merchants who 
may trade and sojourn in Kussian temtory will be safe from wrong, 
and that they will be allowed to carry away their profits. 

H. The Amir of Afghanistan will have the power to send Ins servants 
to Russia to loam ails and trades, and the Bussian offieei's will trc:at 
them witli considemtion and respect os men of rank. 

9. (Booh not remember.) 

• 10. 1, Major-General Stolietoff Nicholas, being a trusted Agent of the 
Russian Govcrmiient, have made the abovo-iiientioiied Artieles betw'eeii 
the Russian Government and the Govcrmueiit of Amir 8h(‘r Ali Khan, 
and have put my seal to them. 
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Lritrr from Sikdar Abdur Rahman Khan fo Lepkl Griffin, Esq., 
dated 16th April, 1880. 

\Vhkbkas Hi this hftppy tiino 1 have received your hind letter. In ii 
bpiiit of justice and friendship you wrote to inquire what 1 w'ished in 
Afglianistan. Aly honoured friend, the servants of the great [British] 
Governiueiit know well that, throughout these twelve ^years of exile in 
tlie temtories of the Emperor of Russia, niglit and day 1 have cherished 
the hope of re\ isiting iny native land. When tlie late Amir 8her Ali 
Khan died, luid there was no one to rul(‘ our tribes, 1 proposed to 
return to Afghanistan, but it w'as nut fated ‘ that T should do soj ; then 
I went to Tashkent. Consequently, Amir Muliomed Yakub Khan, 
liaviug come to terms and made peace with the British Government, 
WHS appointed Amir of Afghanistan ; but sinc(>. after he had left you, 
he listened to the advice of every interested [dishonest] person, and 
raised fools to power, until the ignorant men directed the affairs of 
.^Ighanistan, which during tlu^ reign of niy grandfather, who had 
eighteen nble sons, was so managed that night was bright like day, 
Afghanistan was, in coiiscqucnee, disgraced before all States, and 
ruined. Now, therefore, that you seek to learn iny hopes and wisl^es, 
they are these : that as long as your Empire and that of Russia exist, 
my oomitryincn, the tribes of Afghanistan, should live quietly in cfl&e 
and peace ; tliat these two States should find us true and faithful, and 
that we should rest at peace between them [England and Russia], for 
niy tribesmen ore unable to struggle with Empires, and are ruined 
by want of commerce; and we hope of your friendship that, sym- 
pathizing with and assisting the people of Afghanistan, you will place 
them under the honourable protection of the two Pow'ors. Tliis would 
redound to the credit of both, would give peace to Afghanistan, and 
quiet and comfort to God’s people. ^ 

This is iny wish ; for the rest, it is yours to decide. 
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Letter from A. (I. LVAtiL, Rrq., (Mi., Serrefnnj to (he (innn ftnf )ii of 
TtmUu, Foreifffi Heparimeni^ to Lfi’bl H. Grifj-'IN. li.sQ., 

Chi(f Polifieal Officer^ Kaiml, dated Stmlaj 1S80. 

I HAVB the honour to inform .you tlntt tho Oovcrnoi -(iojieral ]jas 
ir«*Pt‘jvefl and conBiderod in council your telcffrsunK of tlu' and 

28 rd instant, forwarding the translation of a letter lPcei^^^l hy >ou 
from Sirdar Abdur Italniiun oit the ‘ilst mutant, together with » 
suimnary of certain oral explanatjuiib which acemnpanied that letter, 
and a statuineutof the recoiniuendntions suggested by if to LicuteiiHnt- 
(xeneral Sir Frederick ItobiTtR and .vourself. 

In conveying to ;>ini its instructions on the subject of this iin- 
poriant coiniuiijiicafaon, the ((overninent ot India eonsiders it expedient 
to recapitulate the principloR on which it has hitherto boon acting lii 
northern Afghanistan, and clearly to define the point of view from 
which it contemplates the present situation of affairs in that coonlrs . 
The Mingle object to wliicli, as ,\on are well aware, the Afghan polics 
of this Government has at all times been directed and liinitod, is the 
aecurity of the NortliAVest frontier of India. The (loveimneiit of 
India has, however, no less invariably held and acted on th<' con- 
viction tliat the Hecurity of this frontier is iiieomputible with the 
intrusion of any foi*eign inrtiioiice into the gi*eat border State ot 
Afghanistan. To exclude or eject such hiHueuee th(‘ Government ot 
India has fre<|uentlv’ subsidised and otherwise assisted the Amii's ot 
Kabul. It has also, more than once, taken up anus against them. 
But it has never interfered, for any other purpose, in tbe affairn of 
their kingdom. Kegulating on this principle and limiting to this 
object the conduct of our relations with the rulers of Kabul, it wab our 
long' continued endeavour to find in their friendship and their strength 
the requisite ^arantees for the securitv of our owm frontier. P’s ding 
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in that endeavour, wp were compelled to seek the attainment of the 
object to which our Afghan policy* was, and is still, exclusively directed, 
by rendering the permanent security of our frontier as much as possible 
independent of such conditions. 

This obligation vfo» not accepted without reluctance. Not even 
when forced into hostilities by the late Amir Sher Ali Khan’s espousal 
of a Ilussian alliance, proposed by Kussia in contemplation of a 
rupture with the British (io> eminent, did we relinquish our desire for the 
renewal of relations with u strong and friendly Afghan Power, and, when 
the son of Slier Ali subsequently sought our alliance and protection, they 
were nl once accorded to him, on conditions of which His Highness 
professed to appreciate the generosity. The crime, however, which 
dissolved the Treaty of Gandamak, and the disclosures which followed 
that e>eiit, iinally convinced the Go^ eminent of India that the interests 
committed to its care could not but be gravel^' imperilled by further 
iidliesion to a policy dependent for its fruition on the gratitude, the 
good faith, the ashUiiicd self-interest, or the personal character of any 
Afghan Prince. 

When, tlicrefoit', Her Majesty’s troops re-entered Afghanistan in 
September last, it was with two well-defined and plainly -avowed 
objects. 'J'hc first was to avenge the treacherous massacre of the 
British jVIissiou at Kabul ; the socund was to maintain the safeguai'ds 
sought through the Treaty of (Tandaniak, by providing for their main- 
tenance guai'untees of a more substantial and less precarious character. 

Thchc two objects lui\c been attained: the first by the capture of 
Kabul and the punishment of the crime coininittod there, the second 
by the severance of Kandahar from the Kabul power. 

Hatisfieil with their attainment, tlie Government of India has no 
longer any iiiotiie or desire to enter into fiesh treaty engagements 
with the llulors of Kabul. The arrangements and exchange of friendl,^ 
assurances with the Amir Sher Ali, though supplemented on the part 
of the Goiernment at India by subsidies and favours of various kinds, 
wholly failed to secure the object of them, which was, nevoitheless, 
a thoroughly!’ friendly one, and no less conducive to the security and 
advantage of the Afghan than to those of the British Power. The 
treaty with Yakub Klian, which secured to him our friendship and 
material support, w^as equally ineffectual. Moreover, recent events 
and arrangements have fundamentally changed the situation to which 
uur correspondence and engagements writh the Amir of Afghanistan 
fonnally applied. Our adianee frontier positions at Kandahar and 
Kuram have materially diminished the political importance of Kabul 
in rdatiem to India, and although we shall always appreciate the 
friendship of its Kuler, our relations with him ore now of so little 
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uiportance to the paramount objcctb of our policy that we no longer 
require to maintain British agents in any part of his dominiors. 

Our only reasons, therefore, for not iimuediatcly withdra%ving our 
forces from northern Afghanistan have hitherto been — ;/¥rflf,the exrited 
and unsettled condition of the country round Kabul, with the attitude 
of hostility assumed by some leaders of onned gatherings near Ghazni ; 
and, secondly^ the inability of the Kabul Sirdars to agree among them> 
selves on the selection of a Itulcr strong enough to maintain order 
after our evacuation of the country . 

The first'naincd of these reasons has now ceased to exist. In a 
minute dated the liOth ultimo, the Viceroy and Governor-General 
stated that * tlie Governiueut is anxious to i\ithdraw as soon as possible 
the troops from Kabul and from all points beyond those to be occupied 
imder the Treaty of Gandtimak, except Kandahar. In order that this 
may be done, it is desirable to find a linlcr for Kabul, which will be 
separated from Kandalior. Steps,’ continued His Excellency, ‘aie 
being token for tlu«i purpose. Mean while, it is essential that we 
should make hucIi a display ot strength in Afghanistan ns will show 
that we are masters ot the situation, and will o\erawc diBaltettion,' . . . 
'All that IS neecsbary, from a political point of \icw is for Ocncial 
Stewart to march to Ghazni, break up any opposition ho may fiiitl 
there or in the neighbourhood, and open up direct communication wdtii 
General Sir h\'ederick Huberts at Kabul.’ The military operations thus 
defined hai e been acetauplished by < rcnerol titewart's successful action 
before Ghazni. 

With regard to tlio second reason mentioned for the retention of our 
troops in northiTU Afghanistan, the appearance of Abdiir Rahman as ii 
candidate for the throne of Kabul, wlioso eluiins the Government of 
India has no cause to oppose, and who seems to be approved, and 
likely to be supported, by at least a majority of the population, affords 
fair ground for anticipating that our w’ishes in regard to the restoration, 
before our departure, of order in tlmt part of the country will now be 
fulfiUed. 

The Qoieruor-General in (’ouncil has consequently decided that the 
evacuation of Kabul shall be etlccted not later than October next, and 
it is with special reference to this decision that the letter and message 
addressed to 3 ou by Sirdar Abdur Rahman ha\ 0 been carefully con- 
sidered by His Excellency in Council. 

What first claims notice in the consideration of that letter is the desire 
that it expresses for the permanent establishment of Afghanistan wdtli 
our assistance and sympathy under the joint protection of the British 
and Russian Empires. This suggestion, w'hicli is more fully developed 
in the Sirdar's unwritten message, cannot bo entertained or discussed. 

YOTi II. 03 
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Ah already stated, the primary object and declared detcrminalion 
of tho Govcrniueut of India ha>e been the exclusion of foreign influence 
or interference from Afghanistan. This cardinal condition of amicable 
relations with Afglionistan has, at all times and in all circumstances, 
been deemed essential for the permanent security of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire. As siicli, it has hitherto been firmly maintained by 
successive Governors' General of India under the explicit instructions 
of Her Majesty’s (lovenimont. Nor has it over been ignored, or 
ofii(‘ially contested, by the Kussiaii Goverjiment. That Qovcniment, 
Oil tlie contrary, has repeatedly, and under every recent change of 
oircumstiiiieeB in Afghanistan, renewed the asMivancea solemnly given 
to the British Governmoni tliat * liussia considers Afghanistan as 
entirely beyond the sphere of her inliuence.’ 

It is true that negotiations at one time passed between the two 
Governments with a ^iew to the mutual recognition of certain terri' 
tones as constituting a neutral zone between tlieir respective spheres 
of legitimate infiucnco imd fiction, and that at one time it was proposed 
by Itussia to treat Afghanistan itself as a neutral territory. Those 
negotiations, however, having proved fruitless, the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan wem finally doteni lined by mutual agreement, and in 1876 
the ItuBsion Go^ermaent foi'inally reiterated its adherence to the coii- 
clu«iion that, * while maintaining on cither side the arrangement come 
to as regards the limits of Afghanistan, u hirh is to remain outside the 
ephore of HusMan action, the (.'abiuets bhould regard as terminated 
tho discussionK lelative to the intermediate zone, whicli promihod no 
practical result.’ 

Tlie position f>f Atgluinistaii as defined and settled by these engage- 
ments was again distinetl;i ailirmed on behalf of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment by the Marquis of Salisbury in 1H79, and the Government ot 
India uiireMorvedlv uitiintaiiis it in the fullest conviction of itsesRentiul 
necessity for the peaceable protection of Her Majesty’s Indian 
dominions. It is therefore desirable that ^ou sliould take occasion to 
inform Abdur Italimaii tlmt tlic relations of Afghanistan to the British 
and Itussian Empires are matters which the Government of India 
must decline to bring into diseussion witli the Sirdar. The Afghan 
states and tribes are too contiguous w'lth India, whose North-Western 
frontier they surround, for tlio Government of India ever willingly to 
accept partnership with any other Bower in the exercise of its legiti- 
mate and recognized influence over those tribes and States. 

The Governor-General in Council is, nei'ertheless, most anxious that 
the Sirdar should not misunderstand the light in which his personal 
sentimeuts and obligations towards Kussia are regarded by the 
Governnient of India. So lon^ as the Ilulers of Kabul were nmenable 
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to its advice, this Government has never ceased to impress on them 
the international duty of scrupulously respecting ail the recognized 
rights and interests of tlioir llussian neighbour, refraimng from every 
act calculated to aflbrd the Kussian authorities in Central Asia any 
just cause of unibrnge or complaint. The iutelligcnce and good sense 
which arc conspicuous in the Sirdar’s letter and messages to you will 
enable him to appreciate the difference between conduct regulated on 
tliese principles and that which cost Sher Ali tlic loss ot his throne. 
This Government does not desire, nor has it c«^er desired, to impose on 
any lluler of Kabul conditions incompatible with that behaviour which 
Bussia, as a powerful and neigliboiiring Empire, is entitled to expect 
from liim ; least of all can w'c di'sire to impose hU' li rcnidilioiis on a 
1 ‘rinci' w^lio has received l]OS))itality and protection in Kussian territory. 
J am therefore to ohsrric that, in the iiHtiiral rcpugnaiieo expressed 
by \bdur Knhiimn to conditions wliich ‘ niiglit make liiin appear un 
p'utfdul’ to those ‘ whose salt he has ejiteii.’ tlio (iovornor*Ooiier«l in 
Council recogni/os a sentiment altogether lionourablc ti) tlio Sirdar, 
and perfectly consh cut with the Miicerity of his piohssed goodwill 
towards ourselves. 

Tlicse observations will furnish _vou with a sufficient answer to the 
<juestion naked hv Abdur Hahman ns tf> the ‘ npturi if our tncndnliip * 
and ‘its conditions.’ 

'rhe frankness v\itli which he lias explained his position ciitillch him 
to receive from us a no less inneserved statement of our owm. The 
(ioverniuent of Imlia cordiiilU shares the wish expressed by Abdur 
Ibibiiiaii that, hi-twceji the Jlritisli and Kussian Empires, his ‘tribes 
u'ld coimir>iueii may live rinietlv 111 case and peact W'e do not 
<lesirp to place them in a position of unfriendliness towards a Tower 
vvliich is pledged to us to regard their country as * enlirel,v bevond the 
sphere of its action.' The injury to Afghan commerce eaused b\ the 
Y) I c sent condition of Afghanistan, to winch the Sirdar has alludi d, in 
lully appreciated by the (rovernnient of India, and on the restoration 
of peace between the two countrii's the revival and devr'lnpinciit of 
trade intercourse need preseut no ditlicultv. Ab regards our own 
friendship, it wdll, if sincerely souglit, be freel,v giteii, and fully con- 
tinued HU long as it is loyally reciprocated. But wc utiach to it no 
other condition. AVe have no concessions to ask or make, and the 
Sirdar will therefore iiorceive that there is really no matter for 
negotiation or bargain between him and ns. 

On this point your reply to Abdur Uahinan cannot be too explicit. 
Previous to the Sirdor’a arriv'ol in Tiirke»tan, tne hostility and 
treachery of those whose misconduct he iidmitR and deplores had com- 
pelled the Government of India to make territorial arrangements of a 
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material and ]>eruiancnt character for tbe better protection of our 
frontier, Tlie maintenance of these arrangements is in no wise 
det)end(*nt on the assent or dissent, on the good-will or ill-will, of any 
Chief at Kabul. The cliaracter of them has been so fully explained by 
you to all the other Kabul Sirdars that it is probably’ well knoi^n to 
Abdur liahman. But in order that our present intercourse and future 
relations with the Sirdar niay be perfectly clear of doubt on a point 
ati'ecting the position he aspires to fill, the (lovernur- General in CounoU 
authorizes you, if nceessary, to make him plainly understand that 
neither the distriet assigned to us by the Treaty of GandEunak, nor any 
part of the proiinee of Kandahar, will ever be restored to tbe Kabul 
Power. 

Ah regard*^ this laht-uientioiiod provinee, tiie Govenuiient of India 
has been authorized by tliat of Her Majesty to give to Sher All Khan, 
the jiresent Wali of Kandahar, a distinet assuranec that he will be 
not only reeugni/ed, but niiiintained, by the British Government as tlie 
Kuler of that provinee. Sher Ali Kiian is one of the Native nobles of 
Kandahar. He is administering the province with ability, good sense, 
and complete loyalty to the British GovermneiU, wdneh has promised 
him the supjHU't of a British garriHOo so lung as ho reciuires suoti 
support. Thf‘ <io\ernor-Go!>ui‘al in Council cannot doubt that Sirdar 
Abdur Bahnian will n'adily reengnize tliu obligation incumbent on tlie 
honour of the Bntisli Goieninieiit to keep faith all who, whether 
at Kandahar or elsewheiv*, have proved thenibelies true and loyal 
(idhcrentH. Yakub Khan forfeited our nllnuice, and with it his throne, 

mistrusting the assurances wo gave Inm, and falsifying those which 
lie had given to ns. Tf, misled by his <‘\aniple, Yakub Khan’s suc- 
ce.<4Hor attempts to injure or oppr<‘ss tlie friends of the British Govern- 
ment, its power w'ill again be put forth to protect or avenge them. 
Similarly, if the next Knliul Buler reintroduces into his Court or 
country foreign inliucnees ad\crse to our own, the (hn eminent of 
India will ogam taki‘ sueb steps ns it may deem expedient to deal with 
Hucli a ca.sp. These contingencies, howc\ er, cannot occur if the senti- 
ments of Abdur Hahman arc such as ]ii‘ represents them to be. 
Meanwhile, the territorial and iidinimstrHtive arrangements already 
ooiiipleted by us for the permanent protection of our own interests are 
not susceptible of negotiation or discussion with Abdur Bahman or any 
otlier claimant to the tlirone of Kabul. 

To the settlement of Herat, whieli is not included in these completed 
arrangements, the Governor-General in Couneil cannot authorize you 
to make or invite any referenee in your reply to Abdur Hahman. Tlie 
settlement of the future administration of Herat has been undertaken 
h\ Her MajestyV (io\enmicnt: with those present ^iews in regard 
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to this important (Question, the Guvernmeiit of liulm is not ,vet 
acquainted. 

Nor can our evacuation of Kabul constitute any bubjeet for proposals 
in your oorrespondenco with the Sirdai*. This measure was deteriniiied 
on by the Government of India long before the appearance of Abdur 
Hahman as a candidate for the government of the country we are 
about to evacuate. Tt has not been caused by the hostility, and is not, 
therefore, conditional on tlie goodwill, of any Afghan Power. 

The Governnient of India is, however, very willing to carry out the 
evacuation of Kabul in the manner most conducive to the personal 
tul vantage of Abdur liahman, whose interests we believe to be, more 
than thoBO of any other Sirdar, in accordance with thi> general interests 
of tlie Afghan people, h'or this reason it is desirabU' that you bhould 
inform Abdur Kahniaii of our intention to e\acuate hahul, and our 
desire to take that oppoiiunity of unconditionally transferring to his 
authority the whole of the country from which our troops will be 
withdrawn. Vou are uutliori/ed to add that our military and political 
olhcers at Kabul will " 0 empuw'erud to facilitute an^ practical arrange- 
ment suggested by the Sirdar for promptly and peaceably effecting, in 
co-operation with him, the trnnsfer thus conteiiiplaU'd on Ins behalf. 
Such arrangement must, howo\er. bo consistent with our obligations 
towards those who litive served and aided the lintish Government 
during our occupation ot those territories. 

Kor this purpose', it appears to the Governor-General in Council 
desirable that the Sirdar should lose no time in proceeding to Kabul, 
and there settling, in conference with General Stewart and yourself, 
sucli preliminary arrangements as may best promote the undisturbed 
estiddishment of his future government. 

The Governor- General in Comicil has, however, no desire to presb 
this suggestion, should it appear to the Sirdar lliat his prcHeticu at 
Kabul, previous to the withdrawal of our troops for tlie purpose of 
personal conference with the British authorities, might hav(* the etfeet 
of weakening liis popularity, or compromiHing his position in the eyes 
of his future subjects. 

The point is one which must be loft entircl.v to the Sirdar’s owm 
} udgmcnt and inclination. 

But Abdur Hahman is doubtless aware that there are at present, in 
and around Kabul, personages not destitute of inhuence, who thcin- 
selvoB aspire to the sovereignty he seeks, and that tlic family of Yakub 
has still numerous personal adlierents, who may poBsibl3’ take advantage 
of the withdraw'al of our troops to oppose the Sirdar’s authority it he 
is not iiersonally present to assert it. 

It “■boiild on both ovlcs b * r«TiioniV ariHl nnd und»*rstoo(l i^hat it is not 
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tlko policy of thU (Tovenuiieat to impoHC upon tlio Afghan people an 
unpopular lluler, or to interfere uninvited in the adininistration of a 
friendly one. If Abdur Bahman proves able and diNposed to conciliate 
tlio confidence of his countrymen, without forfeiting the good under- 
standing which he soelcK with us, he will assuredly find his best support 
in our political appreciation of that fact. Our reason for unconditionally 
transferring to liiiu the go\ eniment of the countr\ , from which our 
forces will in an>’ ease be withdrawn a few months hence, is that, on 
the whole, ho appetirs to be the (^hief best able to restore order in that 
country, and also best entitled to undertake such a task. In his 
porfonnance of it he will receive, if he reqiures it, our assistance. But 
wc neither need nor wish to hamper, b> preliminary stipulations or 
provisoes, his indopcndcut exercise of a sovereignty which lie declares 
Iiimself anxious u> maintain on a footing of peace and friendship with 
the Britisli Govorninent- 

Thc present statement of the views and intentions of If is Kxcellency 
ih'^ (iovernor-General in ('ouiicil respecting Abdur Iialiinan will enable 
\ou to represent them vMth adequate accuracy in your reply to the 
Sirdar’s friendly overtures, and it will now bo your <lut,y to convey to 
Al>dur llahinan, without any avoidable delay, the answer of the 
(iovemment of India to the letter and niessago received from him. 
His Excellency feels nssured that you will give full expression to tlie 
spirit of candour and goodwill in which tlieso coiuinunications have 
been received and are reciprocated. 

But I am to impress on your iiltention the iiiiptnianee of avoiding 
any expr<‘sHion which might appear to suggcht or admit matter for 
negotiation or discussion iii refeienco to tlie relative positions of the 
Sirdar and the Government of India. 

Ill conclusion, I am to request that on receipt of this letter you will 
be HO good as to lose no time m submitting its contents to General Sir 
l>onald Stewart, should he then hav e I’cached Kabul. In any case, 
you will, of course, eomiminieate tliem to Generiil Koberts, and -act 
upon them m consultation with the- ihief luihtarv authority on the 
spot. 
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Kj tract from a liepori hy Iiii;uTnN\NT-GLM‘.H\L Sijt l'’Rhi)bRi( k 
llOBERTS, V.C., Iv.C.l^,, to the Qr\Kl'KKMAST».l{ > GKNKBAI. IN 
India, dated Kabul ^ \lth Aprtt^ IHHO. 


liodif ration of Nafttt W</mm 


25. 1 THINK i ha^e now dealt with all the pointh of military ituport 
aiiee connected with the iiiilitarv pobition in northern Afghan iataii. but 
there are a few questionb of more general intereat ^vhich 1 desire to 
bring to the notice of His Kxcollcnc,v the ('oiunmndf r-in-Ohiof and the 
Government of India. 

26. First with regard to ration*'. The daily scale of issue to Native 
tr(>oi)s IS gi\en in the margin. It has 
bei'n found throughout the oampalgii, 
eien when the men wore emplo.>ed 
upon hard work, that * 12 chittaeks ' of 
* atta ’ doily are amply sufficient for t)ie 
Native troops, supploziionted, as of late, 
through the liberality of Government, 
by a bi-weekly issue of 1 lb. of meal. In a climate like Afgliaiiistun, 
where the inhabitants are all meat-eaters, this liberality has been most 
wise. Every endeavour was made, before this sanction w'as granted, to 
supply the Native portion of the force with meat on payment, and I 
attribute to this in great measure the sound health and excellent stamiiia 
w'hLch they now exhibit. 

With regard to the issue of rum, 1 would suggebt that it should not 
be issued free to Native troops, except under exceptional circumstances 
of fatigue and weather, but that the Commissariat Deportment should 
be authorized to have in store a sufficiency of rum to admit of a bi- 
weekly issue to such troops as drink the spirit, ini paumenff and then 
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only on the recommendation of the Medicnl Officer, nnd under the 
Hanctiun of the General Officer commanding'. On nil oce.'iKions when 
rum is Haiictionod, eitlier free or on pa> ineiit, those wlio do not partake 
of spirits should be tillow od ti ration of tea and sugar under similar 
conditions. 

^27. The scale of rations for Native followers requires no alteration. 

atioiis now under issue in Kabul are as per 
margin, and witli reference to them I would 
make the following remarks ; The increase of 
1 lb. in br(‘ad and meat is, in iny opinion, very 
desiriiblt*, for not only is the meat, as a rule, on 
service inferior to that served in cantonments, 
i>ut tlio extras which can be procured fixim the 
coffoO'shop are not here foi'tlieoming. When 
t1u‘ \egeiHble ration consists of potatoes, 1 lb. 
is sufficient, but when it is made of mixed vege- 
tables li lb. is necessary. The substitution of fhA/ for any portion of 
the vegetable ration I consider undesirable. 

Tinned soups and meats and biscuits me most valuable, and should 
be liberally supplied to c^er^ force in the field. They are portable and 
lilu^d by the men, to uhoni they furnish a very welcome change of 
diet. I would very strongl,\ recommend that a much larger issue of 
these articles than lias hitherto btM-n Kaiictioned should be provided. 

‘29. A question which has arisen during this campaign, and which 
Kin‘\\ od ***'^'' *^*^**^ again, has been the pro\lsioiiof firewood for 
cooking to Nati\i' troiips ainl fiiUowers. Throughout the 
wiiiUT firewood could not be purchased at Kabul, and it was absolutel;^ 
necessary to issue it to these men. 'J'liis was done at the rate of one 
itr^r per man, but this ainount is not arbitrary, and might, under 
certain eircumstiuiees, bo daiiiinslu'd. Since mads were rc-openedand 
markets re-established the issue f>f wood has been discontinued. In 
framing any future rule^ for the guidance of a foice in tlie field, the 
oiipstioji of providing firewood through the Commissariat Department 
for Native troops and followers, free or on paxinent, should be vested 
in the General Officers eoiniiuuiding. 

IIO. The seale of clothing auihoriyed bx (Tovermiient for Natixe 
troops and folloxx’crs xxiis found, I'Xi-ii in the rigorous climate of 
Afghanistan, to be most lib(‘i‘al, I'xcept that during the very coldest 
weather a st'coiul blanket was icquired. This want I w^as able to meet 
from stock in hand, and as th(‘ xx'cafchcr became milder these extra 
blanketHwere xvithdvnw'n and retimicd into store. Wann stockings, 
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too, are very necessary in a cliiiinte where frost 'bite is not uncommon ; 
fortunately, some tliousands were procured locally and issued to 
followers. The ordinary Native shoe of India, as provided by tlie 
CoinmisBariat Department, is utterh unfitted for a country 
such as Afghanistan. Major Jladcock will send to Pesliawar 
(where they can easily be mode up) a pattern Kabali shoe, which 1 am 
convinced would be found admirably suited for Native troops and 
followers crossing the frontier. We are now almost entirely dependent 
on the local market for our shoes. 

A large supply of Knglihli-inade ammunition boots should always 

. . . , accompany a force in the held, in order to allow 

Annnuintioii hoots ,, , ,, , , . 

those Natives who use them, and who ave often 

crippled by wearing other descriptions of shoe, to obtiun them on pay- 
ment at the moderate rate now fixed, m/., Hs. 4 per pair. 

The eoiintry-madc waterproof sheets, though slightly heavier, have 
proved theiiiHehes itiiile as seiwioeable, if not inore 
HO, than tile Enghsli'Uiado ones. 

.At the cloh(' of the cai.ipaign, 1 would \ery strongly recommend that 
on intelligent committee should be rt‘quired to go thoroughly into these 
(jui'stions of clothing for troops, Dritish and Native, and for foUowers. 
I would also suggest that w^beu a decision is aiTived at, sealed patterns 
of every article approted should be depositi'd at all manufacturing 
centres and in all the large jails, so that when certain articles are 
required they need only be called for, and precipus time (often wasted 
in reference and currespoudeiice) saved. 

31. The number of doolie- bearers with the two di\iHions of the 
Kabul Field Force now at Kabul is 3,530, with the very 
moderate sick report of 35, or 1 per cent, of strength. 

1 )oolics and dandies are distributed as follows : 

1 


WattMprool slHM'ts. 


Dnolip-beareis 


C doolies, 3 per cent. 
,ntisl. troops | 

XT i ( doolies, *2 tier cent. 
Native troops I :) per cent. 


— a percentage wliicli T consider sullicient for field-‘-crvice, as, in the 
event of any unusual number of casualties, transport animals could 
and would bo made use of, and it is most undesirable to increase 
the number of followers. 

The Lushai dandy for this sort of wai’fare is much preferable to the 
carpet or dhuiTie dandy, as it can be made into a 

The Liisluii dandy, 

Bourke's doolie is very good, but liable to get out of order, and 
difficult to repair when broken ; the ordinary kind is 


lloiirkc’s dotdic. 


fairly good and seriiceable. 
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82 i 1 would urge that in future* all field Mor> ice tents should be made 
after the pattern of the Mountain Battery tent, 
el service tents, fly f^j. Natives, double for Kuropeans, and 

that the polos should bo constructed on the telescopic principle ; that is, 
that no thinning of the wood where it enters the socket should be 
allowed either on uprights or ridge-pole, and that the old system of 
paring away should be ahondoiu'd. Instead, the upper section should 
sit flat on the lower. Doubtless the sockets will have to be longer and 
stronger tlion those now in use, but this is the only means by which 
tents can be adapted to mule and ])<)n,v carriage, which will no doubt in 
future wars be our chief means of transport. 

HJf. The Wftlcr horses of the Cavalry and Artillery have stood the 
j ^ strain remarkably well, considering the hard work and 

great e\]iosure thp.\ hnve had to bear, and also that for 
a considerable time they wci’c entirely deprived of green food. 1 feel 
sure this infurmatiou will be most satisfactory, seeing that, for the 
future, the Artillery and ('avulry in India must mainly depend upon the 
Australian market for their remounts. 

84 . As there are sonic minor points of detail which might advan- 

, , . , tagoous];\ be considered by those who have 

Coniiuittce tt» recuiu hiigm s* . , . - . . t 

tioiis on (111111.111^1.1 (ixponwioe of recent service, I 

have coiiM'iied a coininittoe, with Colonel 
MaeCrugor, C.B., as President, which will take buggestions and 
recon I opinions regarding packing transport animals, equipment, kit, 
dress, etc., of both officers and men of the several branches of the 
service. From the constitution of tin comiiiiUec, 1 feel certain that 
t 1 u*ir recommendations cannot but be Miluable, and T hope to have the 
honour of submitting thorn shorth for the consideration of His 


Excellence the (’oiuiimndci'-in-Chicf. 
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Instructions for thk (tuiuanck of Oknerat. ani> othkr Offickhs 

COMMANbINt; COLUMNS IN BUUMA. 

Mandalay, 

^2X)th Nnvvmhert 1886. 

Tlu* following general instructions for the guidance of Brigadier* 
OcneriilH and Officers in ('oiumaiid of cohnuns arc publishod by ortlcr 
of His K.xeollenc.v the Commander- ui'Chief in India : 

1a/. — Coluums sent out for the pacification of a district, or in pursuit 
of a particular gang of dacoits, must be amply provided and 
able to keep the field for ten days at' least. To enable this 
to be done witliout employing an \mduc number of transport 
animals, it is necessary that every endeavour be made to 
obtain grain for (''avolry iiorscs and Trans|>ort |>onies from 
the villages passed through ; careful inquiry must be made 
as to where supplies can be obtained locally, and the lino 
of advance detennliiod accordingly. Arrangements must 
be made for replenishing the supply when necessary from 
depots which must be formed at conv enient centres when 
the nature of the operations may noeossitate it. These 
depots should bo pushed forward from time to time as the 
troops advance. Tlie work of a coluimi obliged to return to 
its base of supply before it has hud an opportunity of com- 
pleting the object of the expedition must be more hannful 
than beneficial, as its failure emboldens the 6neni;^ and 
weakens the confidence of the people in our povv cr to piotcct 
them and to reach the offenders. 

— Where two or more columns arc acting in concert, the details 
of time and place of movement should be bottled beforehand 
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with the greatest nicety, and the commanding officers of 
all such columns should be provid(»d with the some maps, 
r)r tracings from them, so that subhecpient changes of plan, 
rendered necessary by later information, may bo understood 
and conformed to by all. Officers commanding columns 
must do their utmost to get into, and keep up, ooinmunica> 
tion with one another. This can be effected by : 

Visual signalling, 

Spies and scouts, 

Vatrolling. 

Vnff . — Movements to be executed in concert with the troops in other 
brigades or commands, or likely to tell directly or indirectly 
on the districts commanded by other officers, will be fully 
commumcated to tliose officers, both beforeliand and when 
in progress. 

4th. — Brigadier -Generals are eiu]50wered to give very liberal re- 
muneriition for the effective service of guides and tor 
information involving danger to those who give it. They 
may delogiitc tins power to selected officers m detached 
coniniands, but a close watch must be kept on expenditure 
under thih lieitd. Opportunities should be alfurded to timid 
informers who are afraid to compromise themselves by 
entering camp to interview officers at some dislanee out 
and in secrpcy, 

oih , — (’avalry horses and Mounted liifanlrx ponies must be saved as 
much aa is compatible with occasional forced and rapid 
marches. On ordinary occasions the riders should dis- 
mount, from time to time, and march alongside of their 
horses or ponies. 

6///.— The special attention of all officers is called to the careful 
treatment of pack-animals, and officers in comniHiid of 
colinims and parties will bo held strictly responsible .that 
the oniinalb are properly loaded for the march, sa\6d as 
mucli as possible during it, and carefully attended to and 
fed after it. Officers in comniand will ascertain by daily 
personal Kuper\i8ion and iii8p€*ction that these orders arc 
carried out. 

7th , — It must be remembered that the chief object of Iravci'bmg the 
country with columns is to cultivate friendly relations with 
the inliabitouts, and at the some time to put before them 
evidences of our power, thus gaimng thoii good-will and 
their confidence. It is therefore the bounden duty of 
commanding officers to ascertain that the troops under 
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their command are not permitted to injure the property of 
the people or to wound their susceptibilities. 

— The most injurious accounts of our intentions ha\e been 
circulated aniongst, and believed by, the people, and too 
much pains cannot be taken to eradicate tiiis iiupression, 
and to assure the people both by act and word of our ^ood> 
ndll towards the law-abiding. Cliicf men of districts should 
be treated with consideration and distinction. The success 
of the present operations will much depend on the tact with 
which the inhabitants arc treated. 

9f/t.^AVUen there is an eiiciuy in ai'ius against British rule, all 
arrangemeiits must be made not only to drive him from his 
position, but also to surroimd the position so as to iiihict 
the hea\ie8t loss possible. Itesistouce uvereonir* without 
inflicting puiiisliment on the enemy only oiuboldcns him to 
repeat the game, and thus, by protracting operations, eosts 
more lives than a severe lesson promptly adtnii istered, even 
tlunigh that ^'^ssoii may cause soiiio casualties on our Hide. 
AiTungeiiients should be made to surround villages and 
jungle retreats with Cavalry, and aftcrw'ard« to hunt tlicm 
closely with Iiifantr,y. In the pumiiit the broadest margin 
possible will be drawn between loaders of rebellion and the 
professional dacoit on the one part, and the villagers who 
have been forced into combinations against us. Bohn and 
leaders will generally' be found heading the column of 
fugiti\es. and a portion of the Ca^ airy should be directed to 
]nirsue them without wasting time over the rank and file of 
the enemy. 

lOf//.— ( iilcBs otherwise ordered, columns of occupation should mo\c 
in short marcliea, halting at the principal towns and villages. 
This will give civil ofKcers opportunities for becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with their districts, and give* military 
oflicers time to reconnoitre and sketch the country. 

llfh , — Where troops are likely to be quartered for some time, 
bamboo platforms should be erected to keep the men off the 
ground. Tents, if afterwards provided, can be patched on 
the platforms. 

— The greatest latitude will be allowed to Brigadier- Generals 
and oflicers in local command in ordering and carrying out 
movements for the pacification of their districts. They 
will, however, report as fully as possible aT niovemonis 
intended and iu progress, through the regular channel, for 
tVic infomiftition of HisE'^cellciicv the Couanauder-m-Cbicf. 
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XSth . — Civil oiHcerH will b© detailed under the orders of the Chief 
Gomiuissioner to accompany columns. As they are in a 
position to reward loyalty and good service, they will be able 
to obtain more reliable guides and intelligence than ihe 
military officers can hope to get. The Chief Gomnussioner 
has authori/.ed selected liunuiins, men of position who may 
look for olhoiiil appointiiiontb, being employed as scouts by 
the civil officers of districts and being attached to columns. 
These scouts should wear some distinguishing and con- 
spicuous mark or budge to pi'cvent them being fired on by 
the troops. Thev bhould not bo called upon to take the 
front when approaching an unbroken enemy, or when' 
ambuscades may be expected, bul their services will be 
niott valuable in gaining information, and later in hunting 
down the individuals ot a hroken-up gang. 

14 f//. — Absolutf' Hocrec> must be maintained regarding inoveiiioiits 
against the enemy and every device resorted to to mis- 
lead him. 

ISf//.- -"When eivil officers aceonipany columns, all prisoners will 
be handed over to them for disposal. When no civil 
officer is jircHPiit, the oHici-r eoninianding the column will, 
cx o^rio, have magisterial pitwei's to inflict punishment 
up to two years' iinprisonment, or HO lashes. OffenderH 
deser^ing heavier piinislnnent nniM be reson’ed for tlisposal 
by the civil officers. 

lOf//. — Officers eonnnnnding columns will be lield responsible that 
the troops are not kept in uidicalthy districts, and that, 
when a localit> lias proved itself unhealthy, the troops are 
removed at the earliest possible opportunity. Military 
(tfficers are responsible tor the h»cation of the troops. The 
requisitions of civil officers will be complied with, when- 
ever practicable, hut military officers are to judge in all 
matters iinidving the military or sanitary suitability of a 
position. 

11 th , — 111 the class of wui'fare in w'liich we lU’e now engaged, where 
night surprises and amhusi'adcs are the onl3’ formidable 
tactics of the emuiiy, tin* greatest care must bo taken to 
ensure the safet^^ of the camp at night. To meet ambus- 
cades, which usual I3' take the form of a volley followed by 
flight, and which, in \cry dense jungle, it maybe impossible 
to discover or guard against means of flankers, His 
Excellency tlie Commander-in - (’hief w'ould wish the 
following plan to he tried : Supposing, for instance, the 
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fire of the enemy to be delivered from the right, a portion 
of the foree in front should be ready to dash lUong the 
road for 100 yards, or bo, or until some opening in the 
jungle offerR iteclf. The pivrt^ Bliould then tiiiTi to the right 
and sweep round with a view to intercepting the enemy m 
his flight. A part> in rear should similarly enter the jungle 
to their right with the same object. The centre of the 
column would hold the gi'nund and protect the baggage or 
any wounded men. The different parties must he previously 
told off, put under the cojuniond of selected leaders, and 
must act witli promptitude and dash, h^ach party must he 
hept in compact order, and individual firing must bo pro- 
hibited, except wlieii tiiere is a clear prospect. hast 
experience suggests the adoption of some sucli plan tlie 
above, but m guerilla warfare ofiiccrH must suit tlieir 
tactics to the peculiar and cmt- varying circuinstjinccs in 
which they ma> find thi'inselves engaged. 

ISth , — The Govenmient ha\e ordcrcil a general dinaiuiamcnt of tlu 
country, as soon as the birgt' bands of n-lads and dacoits 
arc dispersed, 'rju* ordcis tor tins disnrmaineni direct thut 
all hrcorius are to he taken iroin the people, but that a 
moderate number may be returned to responsible villagers 
^\ho are loyal and are able to defend themselves, No fire- 
arms will bo returned save under registered licenses; and 
licenses will be given only for villages which can produce a 
certain number (ij to 10^ guns, and are either stockaded or 
fenced against sudden attack. The duty of disaniiing lit 
on civil officers and the police ; but as It is desirable thut 
the disai'inuiiicnt .should be elluctcd a.s (piickly as fioshiblc, 
otlieers coinniandtng posts and columns will gi'c such 
assistance as ma,v be in their power in carrying it out. 
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to tit }|. \7tii. , 

7*0 ills Exc£llkncy THU Hxght HoNoruAHLk Frederick IUron 
U oBERTs OF Kandvhar AND Watkkfohd, Uart., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.(M.E., It. A., Cttjnuianfhr-in-Chirf (\f Hrr Majcnty^H Forcen 
in India, 

May it please Your ICxcuLLEKCi. 

tlie undersif^ned, representing On' Sikbs of the Puiijali, 
most respectfully bog to approach Your E\c*elleTic\ with this humble 
address of farewell on Your Lordship’s approaching de])nrture from 
this eountrN. AVe cannot giM^ adefpiate expression to the \arious 
ideas which are agitating our minds at tills juncture, relating as 
tliey do to the past, present, and future, making us fool, at one and 
the same time, grateful, happy, and soiro^ful. The success which 
Your Excellency has achie^od in Asia is such as makes India and 
England proud of it. The history of the British Empire in India 
has not, at least for the last thirty years, produced a hero like 
Your Lordship, whose soldier-like rtuolities arc fully known to the 
world. The country wliicli had been the eradlc of Indijin in\^Bion» 
came to realize the extent of your |>ower and recognized your 
generalship. The victories gained b> Sale, Nott, and Pollock in 
the plains of Afghanistan ha^c been shadowed by those gained by 
Y"our Excellency. The occupation of Kabul and the glorious battle of 
Kandahar are among tlu- brightest jewels in the diadem of Y'our 
Loi*d8hip'8 Baronage. Your Excellency’s achievements checked the 
aggressive advance of the (ireat Northern Bear, whose ambitious 
progress received a check from the roar of a lion in the person of 
Y’our Lordship ; and a zone of neutral ground has now been fixed, and 
a Imc of peai'e moi'ked by the Boundary Commission. The strong 
defences which Your Excelleucv has provided on the frontier add 
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uiother bright atono to the building of 3'our fame, and constitute in 
themselves a lasting lurmorial of Your Excellency 'b martial skill. 
Never had any British General to face more arduous tasks, and none 
has proved more completely successful in o\'ercoming them than Your 
liordahip. The result is that India has been rondored safe from the 
fear of invasion from without. ^ our Excellency is not only adorned 
with heroic qualifications, but tlu' love and atVectiou with which the 
people of India regard Vour Lordship sliow what iidmirahlo qualities 
are exhibited in the person of Your h’xeolleney. Terrible in war and 
merciful in peace. Your I’ixcellonc*;) ’s name has beetune a dread to the 
enemies of England and lonely lo your friends. 'L'he iulerost which 
Your Lordsliip has always taken in the wolfai^e of Uiose wdth uhoiii 
you have worked in India is woU know'n to eierybo(l,\. The Siklis in 
particular arc, moie than any other connminlty 111 India, mdebtod to 
Your Lordship. 'Wa find in Vour E\<*t'Ili‘ne\ a true friend of the Sikh 
community --a community which is always devoted lieiirt and *.0111 to 
tlie bcrvieo of Her Most (Jracious Majesty the I'hiipress of India. Nt> 
one understands betti ’ than Y'our Ij\eelleii(',> the \nlue ol u Sikh 
soldier, and w’c feel V(*ry gratf'ful that the nnht.Lr\ aiitlioritics iccogniyo 
the necessity of requiring every Sikh recruit to be baptized according 
to the Sikh religion before admission to the .Vi*iny — h practice" which 
makes the Sikhs more true and fintliful, and w'hich preset vch the 
existence of a very useful coininunit,'^ . The Sikhs lue baid to bo born 
soldiers, but they undoubtedly moke \ory good citizens in time of 
peace also. Ciifortiuiatcl>, however, they have had no opportunity of 
fuU^ developing their lueiitul powers, so as to enable tlu‘in to advaned 
with the spirit of the age. AVe thank God that Your klxcelhuicy was 
among those who most desired to see the Sikhs refined and educated 
by Cbtablmhing a C'entral College in the Punjab for the Ubc of the Sikh 
people, and we confidently hope tliat the Sikhs, of whom a large 
portion is under Your Kxcollency'h cummiuid, will gi\(' their mite in 
support of this national scimuai'y. Tho subscriptions given by A' our 
Lordship, His Excellency the Viceroy, and llis Honour tbe late liieu- 
teuant-Govemor, were very valuable to the Institution, and the Sikhs 
are highly gratified by tho honour Your Excellency has lately given 10 
the Khalsa Diwou by becoming its honorary patron. In conclusion, wc 
beg only to repeat that it is quite beyond our power to state liow much 
we are indebted to Your Excellency, and how much wc are affected by 
the news that Your Lordship will shortly leave this land. Tho very 
idea of our separation from the direct contact of so strong and 
affectionate a leader, as Your Excellency undoubtedly is, uiakeh us 
feel very sorrowful ; but as our hearts and prayers will always be with 
you and Lady Roberts, we sliall be consoled if Your Excellency would 
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only keep us in yonr memory, and on arrival in England assure Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, tlie Mother-Empress, that all Sikhs, whether 
high or low, strong or weak, old or young, are heartily devoted to her 
Grown and her representatives in this country. Before retiring, we 
thanV Yonr Excellency for the very great honour that has been done 
to the people of Lahore by Your Lordship's \iBit to this city. 
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to at V- iSti.) 

7'u TTjB E\rRLLEN<'Y (tKNKKAL TJIK ItiUUT Honoituaulk Fbmiekkk 
jiAKON EoRERTK ok KANDXnXR AND WaTKUFORD, UaHT., 

G.C.I.E., Coiiinuntilvr-in-Chivf of ilt^r ^ftijnsifs 

Forces in India. 

May it flkl»k Your KxfKixENi Y, 

We lire prond to stand in Yonr J..ords}iip’B ]>rt. sonce to-day on 
behalf of the Hindus of the Vnnjab, the loy.il Mubjects of the Qnecn- 
Knipress, who aiJpreciate the eouiitless blehaiii^'s wliieh ifntish Rule 
has conforred upon thih eouiitry, t-Aprosaion lo the feelings of 

gratitude which are iippenuost in their hearts' Wo feel it really an 
honour liiat wo are able to ahow our approcialion of British llulo in the 
presence of the eminent soldier and statesman who has token an 
important part in making the India of to-diiy \vhat it is — contented 
within and Htroiigthcnod against ng^cssion from abroad. The Punjab 
is tho province where the military strength of the Empire is being 
cuiiccntratedf and tbo braxery of the warlike races inhabiting it, wliieli 
furnish the flower of ITcr Gracious Majesty’s forces of the Arjn,\ in 
India, has been conspicuou&l;> displumed on several occasions during 
the last thirty years. We, Hindus, have availed ourselves the most of 
the facilities which British Rule has provided for the progiess of the 
people in coinniercial ciiterpriHo, educational advance, and political 
progress. We are, therefore, all the more proud that we have been 
allowed to-day to greet in person tho mighty soldier, the sympathetic 
Commander, and tho sagacious Statesman, the record of whose dis- 
tinguished career in tho East in 'virtually the histoiy of nearly half a 
century of glorious victories — victories both of pence and /or — achieved 
by the British Power in Asia, to show how intense is our gratitude' 
towards the Queen-Eiuprcss and one of her eminent i epresentati^ ch in 
India, who have striven to do their dutv by the people of this country, 
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and done it to the satisfactioji of the people and of their Gracious 
ISovoreign. The mterests of India and Kngland arc identical, and the 
Hindus of tho Punjab regard liritieh rule as a Providential gift to this 
country — an agency sent to raise the people in the acalc of civilization. 
Any tiling that is done to guarantee the continuance of the present 
profoundly peaceful I'ondition of the country is highly appreciated by 
us, and we arc, therefore, all the more grateful to Your Xjordship for 
all t/iat your cr)urage, foresight, sngracity, and high statesi nun ship hiix’c 
been able to achieve. At a time when all tlio races and communities 
inhabiting this frontier province, winch has been truly described as tho 
Huord-haiid in India, are vying with each other in showing their high 
appreciation of the good work done by Your Kxccllency, of which not 
the least significant proof lies in the arraiigeinent for the defence of 
the countiy at all \uliierable points of the frontier, the JTindus are 
an\iduK to sliow tliat they vield to none in tlie enlliusiasm which 
marks tho demon striitioim held in your honour. But Youi Excellency 
counuands our esteem and regard on other grounds also. The deep 
interest that you have throughout \our career felt in the welfare of the 
sepoy, and the closest ties of genuine fiiendship uhieh you have 
establislied with nuiuy a notable of out community, have laid us under 
deep obligations to Your Kxcelleney. The encouragement that you 
have given to the organiVatioii of the imperial f^civiee Troops of the 
Native States is also gratefully appreeialc'l hy us; and only the other 
day we were gratitif'd to leiii'n the higli opinion Your Excellency 
entertained of tho a])peavance and iiiilitavy equipment of the Imperial 
Service Troops of .hunmu and Kaslnidr, the most important Hindu 
State in this part of India. ^Vo should be wanting in dut>. W'e fech 
did we not on this oeeasion give expression to the great regret which 
tho news of your approaching departure Ironi India has caused among 
thc' Hindus of the ruiijab, who feel that they are parting f l om a kind 
friend and a sympaihotic lluler. At the some time, ws feel that the 
country will not lose the benefit of your mature experience and wise 
counsel for long ; for we are hopeful that you may sunie day be colled 
upon to guide the hehu of the State in India, a work for which you are 
so specially fitted. In conclusion, wc have only to pray to the Fatlior 
of All Good that He may shower His choicest blessings upon you and 
your consort — that noble lady who has, in addition to cheering you in 
your hard and nncroiis work in India, herself done a great deal for tho 
comfort of the soldier and the sepoy, and that He may grant you many 
years of happy life — a life which has dune so much for the Queen - 
Empress’s dominions, and which may yet do much more. 
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(Hcfnicd tnatp. 156.) 

To Ifis EXt'Kl.r.l' Nt y (.JjONKK^L THI*. IlIGUT JIONOtTKABLl. ErkDKHU'K 

JJaron Kobkbts ok K\Ni>\iMK \N'i) AVatp’ki'oei). Hart., V.('., 
O.C.l-t., G.C.I.E.. It. A., Comnumth }'-in-ChicJ of Hci‘ Majenifs 
Forces in India. 

May it plkask Your I'ac^f-lleni'Y, 

We, the Mahoniedaus of tlie liavo ili.rod to jippnjaeh 

Your Excellency with tliin address with e^os tuai iK'diniiued, but u. 
face smiling. The departure of « noble and well'bolo\ ed GtiUTJil like 
yourself from our country is in it sill .1 fii<‘t that naturally fills our eyis 
witli tears. What could be more sorrowful than this, our farewell to 
an old offieer nnd palron of oui*s, wlio has passed tlic proiniuent 
portion of ins life 111 our country, developed our young progeny to 
bravery and icgultn’ soldiery, decorated them with honours, in id 
created them to high titles? A" our Exeelleney’s separation is the 
harder to bi*«r for the men of the I’unjab because it is our Punjab that 
is proud of the tact that about forty years ago the foundation stone of 
all your famous and noble achievements, wJiich not only India, but 
England, rightly boasts of, was laid dow'ii in one of its frontier cities, 
and that the greater part of your indomitable energies was spent in tlie 
Punjab frontier defence. If, therefore, wo are sad at separating from 
Your Excellency, it will not m any waj’ be looked upon as strange. 
Hut these feelings of sorrow arc mixed wdth ]oy when we ^ee that the 
useful officer whom in 1852 wc liad welcomed at IVshaw'ar, when the 
star of his merits was beginning to rise, departs from us in splendour 
and glory in the capacity of the Comm under- in -Chief of the Armies of 
a vast Empire like India, and is an example of the highest typo to all 
soldiers. This address is too brief for a detail of sll the iiieritorjous 
services rendered by your Excellency m the Punjab, India, and other 
forei^^n countries from that early epoch to this date. Your zeal in the 
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Mutiny of 1H57, your heroic achievements in the Abyssinian and 
Afghan wars, your repeated victories of Kandahar, and your states- 
manlike conduct of the Ihirma wars — all these are facts which deserve 
to be written in golden characters in the annals of Indian history. 
Your appointment as legislative and executive iiieniber of the Supremo 
Council of the Govemment of India for a considerable period has 
proved a source of blessings to the whole of India, and Your Excellency 
deserves an ample share of the credit due to the Council for nil its 
useful regulations and reforms. Tlic great liking that men of noblu 
birth in India have been showing for some time towards military 
service is a clear deiu oust ration of tlie excellent treatment received at 
your hands by military oliii*ors, as in the reforms made by you in the 
military pay and pension and other regulations. Another boon for 
which the Natives of India will always remember your name with 
gratitude, is tliiit you have fully n'lied upon, and placed your con> 
tideiice in, the Natives, thus uniting them the more firmly to tho 
llritish Crown, making them more loyal, and ostabliHhing llie good 
relations between the liulers and the ruled on a hnner footing to their 
mutual good. J^lspeeially as Miissahnans of tho Punjab arc wo proud 
tliat before Your Excellency’s dep.u'tui’(‘ you have had the opportunity 
of reMCwing the iiii])(‘iial Service 'i’loops of tloe Mahomedan State of 
illiawalpur, one of the leading Nati\e States of tho Punjab, uliose 
liuler’b efforts to make liis troops worthy to take their jdiice by the 
side of llritish troops for the defein’o of India is onl^ one instance of 
the spirit of active loyalty which we are glad to say animates the 
entire J\liissalmau coinuuinity of tho Piiiijiib. Pistiirbiuices arising 
from foreign intrusions are not unknown to us, and we have not 
sutiieient words to tliuiik voiii' Lordship for tlie admirable management 
of the frontier defence work cairicd on to protect onr country from all 
possible encroachments. 'I’lie greatest pleesure and satisfaction, how- 
ever, that we Mahomedan s feel in presenting this address to Your 
Lordship emanates from the idea that you go on your wa\ home to 
your native country with a high and favourable opinion of the 
Molioniedans of India, true and loyal subjects to Her ISlajcst^' the 
Queen • Empress, whose* number exceeds six erores, and wdio are 
rapidly growing. During the Mutiny of 1857 the Cliicftains and 
soldiers of our nation spared neither money nor arms in thc‘ reduction 
and subiuisHion of the rebels. Y'our liordship is also aware what 
loyalty was diBpla3^ed b> the Mahoiuedans of India during the Afghan 
aud Egyptian wars, waged against then* own co-veUgionists, and tho 
cheerfulness shown b^’ them in following .vour Lordship in all j'our 
victories. Frontier services, such as the Kabul Embassy and the 
Delimitation Commission, rendered by tho oiheers of our creed ; re 
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also well known to you. Wc are therefore eang^uine that Your Lor<I> 
ship’s own observation will enable all the members of the Ruling race 
in India to form an opinion of the relations that exist between us and 
the British Crown. T)ic Mahomedans of India and the Punjab are 
proud of being the devoted subjects of the Quccii>£inpress. In so 
acting we perform our religious duties^ for our sacred religion enjoins 
upon US faithfahiesb and obedience towards our Ruling monarch, and 
teaches us to regard the (^hristians as our own brethren. The regard 
Etnd esteem which we should have, therefore, for a Christian Govern- 
ment, as that of our kind mother thu Queen>KmpT*CMs, needs no 
demonstmtion* Although, for certain reasons which wc need not 
detail here, om nation has bien deticient in educntioii. and wo have 
been left much behind in obtaining civil employment, wo hope tliat 
your long expeiience of our service will prove a good n^slnnonial in 
favour of the warlike spirit, inilitarv genius, and loyal t,v of our nation, 
and if the circle of civil cmplovinent has become too straitened for us, 
the militdV}^ line will be genciou^l^V opened to ns. We Jo not want I0 
encroach upon Your I ud-^liip^ valuabb timeanv further. W< thcrcfoii 
finish our address, oftenng our heartftlt thnnks to your Lordship for 
all those kindnesses ,\oii li.ivi been wont to show iltiring your time 
towards India and lndi.inb ni general, .ind the iMinji’l; and Punjabis m 
particular, and take leave of \our Lordship with the follow iiig prayer : 
‘ May God bless thee wherever thou nia^vst be, andmH;y thy generosilict 
continue to prevail upon 11s for a long tinu While actuated by these 
feelings, we are not the less aware that our country owes a gi-oat deal 
to Lady Roberts, to whom we beg that Your LxecUeney will convev 
our heartfelt thanks for her livel3^ interest in the wdfare of Indian 
soldiers iu particular and the people generolh. In conclusion, wo 
wish Y^our Evcelleiicies God-speed and a pleasant ami safe voyage. 
That Your Excollcncie»< mny Iiave long, happy, and prosporouh livoh, 
and achieve ever so many more* distinctions mid honours, and return 
to us very shortly in a still higher position, to confer upon tlie 
Empire the blessings of n beneficent Rule, is our heartfelt and most 
sincere prayer. 
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(Referred to at p. 450. ) 

To Hib Kxckllkkcy General the Right Honourable Freuurick 
Baron Hoberth of Kandahar and Watereobd, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.l.B,, K.A., Comiiiamler-iit~Chief of Her Majeaifa 
Forces vn India, 

Mat it pleahe Your Esckllkncy, 

We, the representatives of the ISuropean comuninity in the 
Punjab, are tlie prouder to-day of our British blood, ui that it links us 
in close kinship to one who has so bravely maiutaiiied the honour of 
the l^ritish Empire alike in tlie years of peace and storm that India 
has seen durin;; the lost throe doeades. Dixring the Mutiny Y'our 
Excellency porfornicd feats of gallantry that are historic. Since then 
your career has been one of brilliant success and growing militar^^ 
renown. Whenever, in the historieb of ^var, men speak of famous 
inarches, that from Kabul to Kandahar conies straightway to the Ups. 
When our mind turns to military adminUtiation, we remember the 
unqualified success of Your Excellency's careei as Quartermaster > 
General and as Commander' in -Chief of Her Majesty's Forces in India, 
in both of which high oilices you have added honour and glory to i^iDur 
great name, which will never be forgotten in India. When the private 
soldier, rightly or wrongly, thinks he has a grievance, his desire is only 
that somehow it may be brought to the notice of Your Excellency, 
from whom, through experience, he expects full justice and generous 
sympathy. When we look towards our frontier and see the strategic 
railways and roads, sJid the strong places of amis that threaten the 
invader, we know that for those safeguards the Empire is in no small 
degree indebted to the resolute wisdom of Your Excellency as military 
adviser to the Government of India. Last, but not least, as a States- 
man, Your Excellency ranks second to none in the Empire in the 
opinion of your countrymen in this North-West frontier province; 
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and we should gladly welcome the day, if it might ever arrive, when 
Your Excellency returned to India, It is here that we see most clearly 
the passage of events beyond our borders and mark the signs of 
brooding trouble ; and our hope has always been that, when that 
trouble should bre^ forth, yours might be the hand to guide England’s 
flag to victory again. The Punjab is the sword of India, and Your 
Excellency has had the courage to lean most strongly upon that sword. 
It is here that the pulse of tlie army beats in Indin ; it is hence that 
the enemies of our country shall fed the downright blow ; and it is 
here that the greatest grief is felt in parting from so true a soldier and 
so far^'Seeing a Statesman as Your Excellency. It is meet, therefore, 
that here we should assemble upon this occasion of farewell to express 
the great sorrow which we, the representatives of the Europeans in the 
Punjab, feci at the prospect of losing so soon the dear brain and 'strong 
hand that Your Excellency has always brought to tlic control of the 
Army in India and to the solution of all <iuestious of political or military 
moment. In doing so, we mourn tor the loss of one of the best 
statesmen, the best gererol, and tiie best friend to tlie soldier iti India, 
We say nothing of the kindly relations Your Excellency has always 
been able to establish with the other races in India ; oui fdluw subjects 
here will doubtless do so in their turn. We say nothing ot Your 
Excellency’s and Lady lioberts' charming social qualities, nor Her 
Ladyship’s philanthropic work m India. We are her<‘ only to express 
our grief at partmg with one whom we \alue so higlily for the soke 
of our common country’, and our hope that as your past has been full 
of glory to the Empire and honour to y ourself, so may your future bo ; 
and that you may be spared for many years to wield the sword and 
guide the counsels of our country. 



APPENDIX XIV. 

(Rffi-rred to at p. 457.) 

To Him Excellency General the Bight Honourable Frederick 
Baron lioBERTb of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., Y.C., 
(j.G.B., G.C.I.E., ll.A., Command er^m’Cliief of Her Imperial 
Majesty's Army in India, 

May it please Your Excellency, 

WV, the Talukdiira of Oudh, ae loyal and faithful subjects of the 
Empress of Tiidis, a\ail oursohes of the present opportunity of offering 
Your Excellcncv a most cordial and respectful welcome to the Capital 
of Oudh. 

The long and \aluable services rendered by Tour Excellency to the 
(5rown and the country are well known to, and are deeply appreciated 
by, us. Your PiXeellency's wise and vigorous administration of Her 
Majesty’s Army in India has won for you our respectful iidiniration ; 
while your prowess in the battle-field, and your wisdom in Council 
during the eventful period of your suproinc command of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Forces, have uispired us with confidence in yoi.ur great military 
talents and your single-minded and earnest devotion to duty. In 
many a battle you have led the British Army to victory, and the 
brilliant success which has invariably attended the British Arms under 
Your Excellency’s command has added to the glory of the British 
Empire. 

But the pride and pleasure we feel at being honoured by Your 
Excellency's presence in our capital town give place to sorrow and 
regret at the approaching retirement of Your Excellency from the 
great service of which you are an ornomont. 

In grateful acknowledgment of the most important services ren- 
dered by Y'otir Excellency to our Empress and our country, we beg to 
be allowed the privUofre of presentin<7 you wUh a Sword of Indian 
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manulaoture, which will, we hope, from time to time, remind you of 
UB and of Ondh. 

Wishing Your Lordship a safe and pleasant voyage home, and a 
long and happy life. 

We subscnbe ourselves. 

Your Lordship’s most humble 
and obedient servants. 

The TxLUKDABh uf Oudk. 
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' (Rcfrricd to at p. 457.) 

To Hih Kxcellkncy General the Bight Honourable Sir Frederick 
Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Bart., 
V.C., G.C.B., G.O.I.E,, D.C.L., LL.D., R.A., Commander^n- 
Chief tn hidia. 

Your Excellency, 

Viewing with concern and regret your approaching departure 
from India, we beg — in bidding you farewell — to exproHs our adinira< 
tion of your life and work as Commander' in-Chief of the Imperial 
Forces in India, and to request yon to permit your portrait to be 
placed in the Town Hall of Calcutta, in toktm for the present genera- 
tion of their high appreciation of your eniiiicait services, and in witness 
to a future generation of the cutcoiii in which you were held by your 
contemporaries. 

W^ith foresight denoting wise statesmanship. Governments which 
you have served have initiated and maintained a policy of Frontier 
Defence, and encouraged the increased efficiency of the Forces. 

In the furtherance of these objects we recognize the salient points 
of your career and character whilst holding the high rank of Com- 
mandor-in-Chiof. 

In your continued efforts to ameliorate the condition of the private 
soldier we recognize broad humanity. In the increasing efficiency of 
the Army, which, in our belief, characterizes your tenure of com- 
mand, we recognize high soldierly quahtics. In the state of strength 
which the Frontier Defences have attained, mainly due, we believe, to 
you, we recognize practical sagacity, conspicuous ability in discern- 
ment of requirements, and in pursuit of your aims an unwearying 
industry, a resolute persistence, and a determination that no difficulty 
can tom, in which a noble example for all tme workers may be 
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In a word, your lifo and work ore to ub identified with Frontier 
Defence and Efficient Forces. We cheerfully bear our share of the 
cost, as in possession of these protections against aggression from 
without, we believe all who dwell within the borders of the land will 
find their best guarantee for peace, and in peace the best safeguard 
they and their children can possess to enable them to pass their lives 
in happiness and prosperity, and osciipo the misery and rum which 
follow war and invasion. For all that you have done to give them 
such seemity, we feel you dobcrvo, and wo freely give, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

Within the limitations of a farewell address, wo hardly feel justified 
in personal allusions trenching on your private Iif(\ but wo cannot 
refrain from noticing with responsive sympathy the feeling of personal 
attaohiiiciit to yourself which is widespread thiougliuut India, and 
assuring you thnt we share in it to the fullest extent that private 
feeling can be alTectcd by publie scrMces. We endorse our assurance 
\vith an expression of the wish that, in whatever pan of the British 
Empire your future ^fu inuy he spent, it may be attended, as ui the 
past, with honour, and, by tlie blessing of God, with health and happi- 
ness for yourself and all those you hold dear. 

It IS the prerogative ot the ('rown hIoiio to bestow honours on those 
who lia'\o served their comitry well, and none have been bcttir merited 
than those which you enjoy , and to which, wc trust, additions may be 
made. It is the pii\ilcge of a community to make public profession 
of merit in a fellow-citizcn wheio they considei it is duo, and in 
availing ourselves of the pri\ilogo to make this public recognition of 
the great services which, in our opinion, you have rendered to India, 
we beg with all sincerity to odd a lieorty Godspeed and a regretful 
Farewell. 

We ha\o the honour to be, 

Your Excellency, 

Your obedient servants. 

Calcutta, 

IWi March. 189a. 
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Corbett, Biigadier, i. 119 
Cowerat, Captain, i. 31.5, 409 
Cotton, Captain, li. 219 

SirSj^iiey, i. 23, 4.5, 46, 47, 48 
Couiier, mr George, ii. 79 
Cowie, Rev. W. G., ii. 13 
Cra(*klo\v. Lieutenant, i. 262 
Craubrook, IM of, ii. 11 9, 1 29, 240, 32 7 
Croster, Minor, li. 805 
CioM, 'Hip ViHoouiit, ii. 411, 418, 437, 
447 

CrosMp, Captain, i. 230 


Cuuyngham, Lieutenant Dick, ii. 284 
Cuiiie, Colonel, ii. 144 

D’ Aguilar, Major, i. 399 
llalhouHi(‘, The Marquis of (Govemor- 
(feiieral of India), his epitaph on 
Colonel Mackeson, i. 28 ; his A^ian 
Ttolicy, 51 ; treaty with Dost 
honira, 53 : ivaigus, 55 ; i. 20, 293, 
419, 420, 422, .425, 433, 434 
Dal Sing, .jemadar, i, 264 
Daly, Sir Henry, i. 113, 170, 238 
Danheny, Rrigtulier- General, ii. 363 
Daud Shuh, ii. 190, 201, 233, 253, 254, 
2.56, 301 

Davidson, Colonel, L 63 
Davison, Lioutimani, ii. 440 
Dell ShamHliei- .Jung, ii. 449 
DelatoHHe, Jiieutenant, i. 294 
Delhi, King of. i. 429 
Denisnu, Nii William, ii. 12 
Diitkei Ran, i. 280, 466 
DLsne> , Lieuteiiniit, ii. 31 
Dost Mahnimsi Khan, i. 19, 50, 53. 64, 
.55, 5(1. .57 ; ii. 41, 42, 43, 46, 104, 
10.5, 311, 327 

Diew, Oidonel Bany, ii. 145, 160 
iJntninioiid, Mr., i. 282 
Diywlale, Hii S\TlIiani, i. 261 
Dutlenii, Tlu' Maivhioiiess of, ii. 392, 
396. 122 

Dutieiin, The Marquis of, ii. 390, 391, 
392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 398, 401, 
402, 411, 414, tl8, 422. 423, 424, 
426, 428, 442 
Duke. Dr. .loshua, ii. 290 
DuiiIhii'. ('uptain, i. 166 
Dmidas. Captain, V^C., ii. 306 
Dupuis, Majoidleiieral, i. 368 
Durand, Sii Henry, ii. 8 

Sir Mortimer, ii. 186, 236, 250, 
316, 4.54 

Fsleu, Sii Ashley, ii. 179 
Rdgav, Sir .Tolui. ii. 56, 68 
Edwariieb, Sir Herbert, OommUsioner 
of Pesliawai, i. 21 ; his remarkable 
character, 50; advocates friendly re- 
lations witii Kalml, 50; strongly 
supiiortod by Lord Dalhonsio, 61 ; 
luH Tiiamiaiiiinity, 53 ; John Nichol- 
son's dearest friend, 251 ; i. 32, 33, 
440 

Rprton, Lieutenant, ii. 204 
Rlgin, Tlie Isjart of, Vioeroy of India, 
i. 204. 495', 500 ; ii. 1, 9 
Eliot, Cajitaiu, ii. 345 
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SUeuborough, Lord, i. 462 
Hlleu, lieutenant -Oolouel E., ii, 428 
Mnjor-Cteiieral K., it 439 
Elphinatone, Cienei al, ii. 244, 2.'>3, 
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LoKi, i. 480 
Mountstmirt. i. 410 
Ktverson, Lieutenant, ii. 345 
Ewart, Sir John, i. 313, 32.'>, 320, 3G6 

Fair Maliomeil Kluiii, ii. 113, 111, 115 
Finnis, Colonel, i. 84 
Fitssgerald, Lieiiteimut, i. 229 
Lieutenant Mordauiit, i. 47 
Lientoiiaiit (\, ii. 345 
l*it^-Hugh, Lieuteuaut'Ooloiiel, ii. 132, 
139, 171, 21H, 219. 200 
Forliea, Lieiitenaut. ii. 284 
Forrest, Mi. Oeorgc, i. 157, 431 
Forsyth, Sir l>i)uplas, i, 103, 117 , 
ii. 72 

Franks. M.ijui -(General, i. 19.1, 105 
Fi-aser, Colonel, i. 285. 280 
Fraser-Tytlor, (Monel, i. 06 
Frciieh, Captain, i. 276 
Frere, Sir Eartle. i, 491 ; ii. 80 
Fymbad. Moulvii* tif, i. 40H 

Caisford. Lieutenant, ii. 293 
Galbmitli, .Maior, h. 121, 135. 140, 
174 

Ganda Siu^, Hesaldur Majm, i. 408 
Gauda S1114;, Sakshi, 11. 107 
GarvtK'k, (teneial, ii. 12, 17 
Guwlor, Colonel, i. 497 
Ghazi-nd-dui Haidar, i. 330 
Gliulaiii Haidar Klian, i. 53 
Ghnlani Tfimsein Khan, Xa-vvab Sir, 
ii. 112, 113, 111, 118, 239, 2.50, 2.51 
Giblinn, Major, i. 399 
Gladstone, Tlie Ki^ht Hon. W. E., ii. 
324, 379, 403 

Goad, Cajiteiu, ii. 1,53, 1.54 
Gokal Sing, ileniadar, i. 326 
Goldsniid, Sir Fredenek, ii. 72 
Gonini, Sir William, i. 13 
Gordon, Captain, 1. 245, 2.57 

Golunel H., ii. 130, 260, 269, 270, 
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Colonel John, ii. 131, 133, 137, 
138, 140, 150 

brigadier'General T., ii. 190 
Lance-Corporal, ii. 365 
Lioutenaqt-Colouel, i. 32.5 | 

GortchakofT, Prince, ii. 106 
Gough, Brigadier-General Charles, ii. 
254, 205, 301, 302, 303, 305, 307 

VOL. II. 


(lOugh, Captain Bloomfield, ii. 270 
Hiigli, Biigadier Geneml, i. 87, 88, 
89, 257, 307, :508,317, 31 K, 319, 
320, 411 ; ii. 145, 146, 160, 104, 
180, 240, 272, 279, 304. 312, 

359, 363, 368 
Loid, i. 3 
Sir Juhn, i. 3 
Giant, Liouteuant, ii. 221 

Mir Hojio, i. 155, 169, 170, 171, 

232, 235, 237, 258, 287, 2S8, 

296, 297. 299, 300, 311, 317, 

323, 331. 343 354, 3.57, 303, 

364, 374, 377, 382, 383, 384, 

389, 390, 891, 392, 394, 39.5, 

397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 400. 

407. 408, 4.58, 459, 473 
Sir Parrick, i. 44, 20.5 
I <iraiit*l)ulf. Mil Moiiiitstuart. ii, 380 
Grautluini, Captain Frank, i. 22 
(Ji-aves, liiigadier, 1 . 198 
Greullied, Brigiidiei 'leneruK i. 2.58, 
265, 275, 287, 28S, 306, .320, .331 
36.5. 3«7, 368. 369 384 
Croathud. Lieutenuiil, 221. 22'i, 229 
(Jreaves. Mir (ieoige 11 . 337 
Gj'ei'ii, Mil George, 1 114, 257, 337 
, (iiTinsill, ('.iptaiii. i. 199 
Grw>i, S»'rgt*nnt, ii. 1.53, 1.54 
(iritfin, Sir rjeiwl. ti. 316, 317. 31'<. 

319, 320. 327, 328, 329. 338, 478, 479 
(•ninihs, Majoi, ii, 209, 206, 278 
CuiHe, (\L})tuin, i. 336 
<4urliftj Ming, SnbiMlar-Majoi. ii. 30.5 

I \i .1 : ma . .xi,. 


I Hahilndla Khan, Miistuiih, ii. 19 4. 
j 314. 319, 326 
Hageintu, Majoi eon, ii. 401 
Hames, Sii Fmlerick, li. 85, 98, 18 1, 
, 242. 295, 331. 333, 336 

Hakim, Seixty, ti. .365 
, Hale, Brigadier, i. 345 
I Hall, Captain, ii. 218, 289 
Hamilton, Lieutt'iiaiit, ii. 177 
, (Monel Ian, ii. 384, 134 
I Haitiiiioud. Major, ii. 220, 286 
I .Majni A. G., ii. 292 
I Hanbiiry, Siiigeon-Geneial, ii. 312 
Haidiuge Hon. Arthur, 11. 82, 385 
Tile Viseouiit, i. 421 
Httidy, (^Rptain, i. tSIO, 324 
HaniesH, (colonel, i. ‘168 
Harris, Rev. .1., i. 340 
Hartiiigton. the Mari|niH of, ii. 324 
HantingB, Majoi, ii. ]8(>, 2.35, 250, 34.5 

65 
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Havelock, Hit Henry, letter from, L 
206 ; fails to force bis M'ay to Luck- 
now , 209, 267 ; note from, in Oreek 
chni^r, 265 ; made K.C.B., 838 ; 
meeting iritli Bir Colin Gampliell, 
389 ; his death. 868 ; i. 269, 286, 
296. 801, 812, 348, 377, 468 
Hawkea, lieutenant, ii. 846 
Hawrthome, Bugler, i. 280 
Hay, Miuor, ii. 220 
Ha>eH, (Aptaui Flettdiei, i. 289, 290 
Mn., i. 340 

Haytkome, Bir Edmund, i. 601 
Hearwy, (leneial, i. 76, 79 
Heath, Hir Leo{M)ld, ii. 37 
Hmthoote, Lieutenant A., i. 248 
Major Mark, ii, 186, 325 
Heiiiiemy, Colonel, ii. 360 
Hewitt, (leiieral, i. 80, 82, 87 
HillH-.lohiiefl, Lieut. -General BirJaiiieH, 
V.C., G.C.B., i. 175, 187 ; ii. 31, 
199, 239, 272 
Hinde. Major, i. 2.67 
HtKlsoit, lu^r, 1. 154, 209, 287, 249, 
250, 408, 404 

Holkar, bUharaja, i. 467, 487 
Home. Lieutenant, i. 221, 222, 280, 
2.67, 263 

Hotid, General Cockhuiu, L 408 
Ho|)e, Colonel the Hon. Adiiau, i. 
806, 308, 313, 322, S24. 331, 333, 
364. 367, 868, 369, 377 
Hopkins. Captain, u 336, ,337 
Horimi>v, Captain, ii. 363 
Hoveiiifeii, Lieutenant, i. 61, 229 
HimIhoii. Bir John, ii. 160, 287. 299 
Huene, Muor vuii, ii, 401 
Hugbea, Major T. E., ii. 11 
Hunt. (Viptain, ii. 217 
Hyderaltad, Nizam of, ii. 67, 387 

Ihrahiin, Bultaii, ii. 401 
Inderlnr Lama, Bepo), ii. 367 
IiigliH, Hrigailier, i. 367 
liady, 1 . 340 

InricK, Captain McLeod, i. 347, 353 

.laisdi, Miyor, L 234 

.Im'dIhi, Oolonr-Hergeaiit, ii. 365 

Jaipur, Mabanua of. i. 466, 468; ii. 

97. 488 

Jaiiiea, Captain, i. 290 
flaoim, Kavab of, i. 467 
Jelaiudiu, Ghilzai, ii. 182. 183 
Jenkins, Colonel P.. ii. 113, 282, 298. 
304, 822, 323 
Mr. William, ii. 177 


Jervia, EnG&sn, i. 899 
Jhansi, Bam of, i, 304, 498, 499 
Jhind, Rua of, i. 108, 162, 474 
Johnson, Colonel Alnred, ii. 842 
Major Ohailea, i. 50 
Sir Edwin, i. 176, 220, 236, 239, 
240, 493, 601 ; ii. 38, 72, 81, 84 
Jones, Captain Oliver, i. 392 

Lieutenant-Colonel John, i. 104, 
166, 199, 201 
Btig^ier, i. 226, 28.3 
Jung H^adnr, i« 388, 402 
Bir Balar, ii. 97 

Kapurthala, R^’a ol, i. 475 
Kashinir, Maharaja of, i. 493 ; ii. 71, 
97, 428, 4,32, 433. 466 
Eauffhiann, General, ii. 88, 110, 111, 
248, 472, 473, 474, 476, 478 
Kavaiiagh, Mr., i. 301, .302, 311, 321 
Kaye, Major, i. 218 
Sir John, ii. 263 
Keen, Major-Geiieinl, i. 33.1 
Kelly, Di-., ii. 177 
Colonel, ii. 447 
Kelso, Captain, ii. 139, 146 
Kennedy. Captain *Dick,’ ii. 126, 209 
Keyes, SirCliailes, ii. 11, 101 
Kliaii Sing Rosa, L 238 
Kinleside, Ma^joi, i. 316 
Knight, Mr., ii. 446 
Knox Captain, i. 166 

General, ii. 391 

Irfirfoiit, A., i. 428. 429 
Lake, Uiyof Edward, i. 13.1 
Lord, i. 241 
ttflly. Count de, i. 302 
Lang, Colonel, i. 221. 222, 245, 267 
Laiisdowne. The Marquis of, ii, 428, 
429, 436, 436. 438, 442, 447, 464 
Lauder, Colon r-Beigeaiit, ii. 366 
Law, Captain, i. 148 
Lawreitee, Loid, Chief Cttmmusiunei 
of the Piiiijal), i. 60 ; made K.C.H,, 
60 ; oppose t<» Edwardea' frontier 
policy, ,52-54 ; hojieful of affaiiw in 
niigah, 79 ; iiiges advance on Delhi, 
100-102 ; tnista tlie Phiilkian Bm'as, 
103 ; his w*ise meastuns tor jireserv- 
ing order hi the Piiigah, 106, 107, 
113 : gratitude of Aniiy of Delhi to, 
251 ; bega for return of trooia to 
Puinah, 257 ; favours a ratiremeiit 
ci8-Indu8,^7 ; ai^inted Viceroy, 
ii. 23 ; -leaveH India for good, 41 ; 
Ills unique career, 41 ; neut^ity 
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towards rival Aniira, 48 ; his policv 
fif ^nkaatorly iiMution,’ 46 ; snlm- 
clizfB Hlu‘r Ali, 47 ; tarewoll Ipttvr to 
the Aniiiv 47 : i. 58, 58, 70, 104, 178, 
256 ; ii. 49, 108 

liLwretiflO, Sir Heniy, (X>r^iH of (iiiidt^M 
mised under his uiisjiiees, i. 45 ; 
tiist Hritisli ruler of tlie I^iujah, 
206 ; foi’esi^ht iiL proviBiontn^ tho 
Lu<‘kiiow Brsideiicy, 290 ; hiii ad' 
iniiuble aiTaugeraeailM for it» defence, 
812; iiitidioted the Mutiny fouitepu 
yeais its OMunriice, 849 ; his 

uharautci as a StatcHinau and Ktilei, 
849-851 ; friend linesa for Xativt>s, 
353 ; suggests employ men t of Nepa- 
lese b'oopH, 388 ; opjNjHml to annexa- 
tion of Oudli, 421 , letter to Loid 
(Viiuing, 486 ; his dis^ioBitioiis tor 
coping with tlie inutinv. 507-510 ; 
meiuoiandmii in his ledgei -hook, 
510, 511 , i. 135, 204, 20«, 2H9, 347, 
352, 440 

IjHwmice, (yH])tain Sam, V.,'., 1 . 347 
Mi^or Stringei, li. 367 
Lennox, Sir Wilhinlmiit, 1 . 306, 387, 
388 

Liddell, Lieutenaul. ii. 290 
Tittle, Kligoflier. i. 312, 868 
Lof'khait, Sii' William, ii. 264. 26.>, 
439 

lioiigrlen. Captain, i. 306, 336 
TiOiighehi, Brigadier, i. 226 
lAmghman, Cajktuin, i. 340 
Ii(»w', Hir f^liert, 11 . 326, 345 
Lnek, Ceiieral, li. 422, 423. 435 
Lugaid, Sir Kdwmd, 1 . 390, 403 
Lumadcii, Cajitain, i. 326 
Sh Hany, i. 45, 7*7 
Hir Pi‘ter, i. 23, 57, 501 ; ii. 39, j 
70, 71, 84, 92 

Tyall, Sir Alfnd, i. 260, 268, 264 ; 

ii. 176, 183, 316, 337, 339 
Lyons-Moutgomeiy, Lieutenant, ii. 345 
L3rttoii, The Karl of, i. 467 ; ii. 86, 91 , 

93, 94, 96, 9b, 99, 100, 102, 111, 

113, 118, 120, 124, 168, 170, 171, 

172, 175, 179, 183, 186, 187, 194, 

205, 234, 242, 245. 295, 318, 8L5, 

816, 317, 824 

Lytton, The (k>unteH8 of, ii. 93, 96 

Maodouald. Colour - Sergeant, ii. 200, 
221 

Maodoiiiiell, Majur-trenei'a!. ii. 82 
Waogi'egui*, Sir Cliwles, i. 40H ; ii. 186, 
289, 250, 842, 864, 371, 408 I 


Mackay, Sir James, ii. 467 
Mackeuzic, Lieutenant -Colonel A., ii. 
360 

Mockeson, Colonel,!. 21, 26, 27, 28, 34 
Maclaine, Lieutenant, it 368 
MacMahon, Piivate, ii 218 
Macnabb, Sir Uuiiald, ii. 73 
Macphei*Mon, Sir Htu'ltert, ii. 18.5, 212, 
214, 215, 222, 223, 227, 253, 254, 

257, 268, 264, 265, 266, 267. 268, 

269, 270, 271, 272, 276, 277, 278, 

279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 285, 28K, 

289. 291, 298, 822 .323, 842, 37], 

414 

Mahomed Hyat Khtui, ii. 239 

.Ian, 226, 267, 268, 269, 276, 279, 
280, 283, 299 300 
Usman Khan, i. 19 
Mniii])iiri, Kaja of, i. 288 
Malcolm, Sir.Tohn, i. 423, 440 
Mangl'd Tandy, i. 78 
Mann eiw- Smith, LkmiI ‘iiaiit, n. 186 
Maiisiitild, Sir AVilliain. *Ver Saiidhuiht 
Maitiii, Claude, 1 . 302, 303 
Tiientenant, 11 . 219 
Mai'tindule, Miss, 1 . 265 
Mashy, Hrigadiet-<<i ncial, ii. 183, 1V6, 
221, 22 : 1 , 226, 227, 239, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 276, 277. 
278, 281, 286 
Matthew, Bishop, li. 27 
Maxwell, Major Henry Hamilton, i. 
383 

Mayne, Lieutenant Otway, i. 296, 297, 
298, 299. 312, 313, 314 
Mayo, Lord. li. 11, 48, 50, 53, 67. 72, 
108, 247 

Ma/i All, .leiinMiar, ii, 274 
Mc(Jimm, Sir John, i. 247, 329 ; ii. 
145 

Medley, Lieutenant, i. 221, 222 
Molittil) Sing, (hnieial. i. 136, 137 
Meiewetlier, Colonel, li. 32, 83 
Metcalfe. Sir diaries, i. 440 
Sit Theonliilus, i. 234 
Middlet4ni, Major, i. 300 320, 332 
Mil Mulurak Shall, i. 184 
M<iir, ('aptuin, i. 309 
Money, Colonel (4. N., li, 202, 208, 
240. 26.5, 282, 285 
Moiitaiiaro, Lienteuant, ii. 290 
Montgumeiy, SirllolM'Vt, i. 119; ii. 2 
Mouii*, Majoi Henry, ii. 57 
Moi'eshy, Ca])tain, i 1 
Moigau, CaiiUin, ii. 266 
Moriarty, Majoi, ii. 251 
Mukarral) Klian, Sepoy, i. 326, 327 
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UuuTo, 9ir Thomas, L 440 
Hnrphy, Private, i. 294 
Mnnay, Lieutenant, ii. 21H 
Musa Klian, il. 201, 3U 
Mx(sUk'i>A.lam, ii. 201, 300 
Maharaja of, ii. 887 

Nalilia, Ktyu of, i. 103. 474 
Xartir Hhali, L 471 
Kainit*, Major'Geupml, ii. 434 
Xiuia Hahib, i. 292, 293, 374, 375, 390, 
^ 424, 420, 427, 423, 429 
Naitiei, Kusigii, i. 153 
Napier, Lnrd (of Magdaln), x. 103,220, 
338, 340, 390, 390, 453, 498 ; ii. 33, 
34, 30, 87, 52, 54, 03, 69, 70, 71, 
79, 82. 83, 84. 85, 86 
Napier, Loid (ofMaivliiatnii), ii. 09 
Hir Charles, ii. 98 
Nek Mjihfimrd Khan, ii. 210, 211 
NeiNiK Maharaja uf, li. 448, 449, 450, 
451, 452 

Neville, Captain Philip, ii. 271, 273 
NicholHOii, Xaeutenant Cluxrlei^, i. 114, 
237, 254 

Colnni’l W. G., ii. 403, 423 
.lolin, A name tu coigiii'e Axith in 
the Vxiiijab, i. 59 ; the Wau- 
itleal nl a Holdiei and a f^ntle. 
man, 00 ; punishnient of Mehtali 
Sin{<, 136 ; his soldierly instinetH, 
138 : hU determinatiun, 21.5, 
210; the man to do a desjierate 
deinl, 228 ; does it, 233 ; nior- 
tally wounded, 234 ; theautlior'a 
last eight of him, 230 ; his aug(M 
at the suggestiiin of retreat, 239 ; 
his death, 251 ; i. 52, 04, 65, 
60. 07, 68, 09, 71, 133, 134, 139, 
208, 214, 221, 227, 229, 235, 
440; ii. 13 
Miyor Lotliian, L 400 
Norman, 8ii' Henry, i. 23, 149, 204, 
217, 219, 239, 240, 252, 258, 272, 
274, 305, 331, 337, 3.38, 339, 360, 
485, 403, 494 ; ii, 8, 68 
XuithbrooK, The Karl of, li. 73, 79, 80, 
81 87 90 

Kurthcoto, ^ StaHbrd, ii. 38 
Kott, Oen«ral, ii. 260 
Nugent, lientenont, ii. 306 
Kiiv .Tehan, L 38 
Nuttall, General, ii. 356, 363 

Olted Ulla Khali, Hirdar, it 113 
Oldtlsld, Lieutenant, i. 329 
Olphert^ Sir 'Williaiu. i. 339 


OiDax Pasha, i. 429 
Onslow, Captain, ii. 113 
Ondh, King of, i. 421 422, 424, 429 
Outrani, Sir Janies, i. 290, 296, 801, 

802, 303, 805, 306, 312, 317, 321, 

337, 338, 339, 346, 348, 851, 354, 

357, 368, 369, 389, 390, 305, 397, 

398, 399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 405, 

406, 407, 422, 440, 462 
Ouiny, Mi^or, i. 257, 262, 268 
Owen, l)i-., ii 307 
Oxley, Ca 2 )tain, ii. 219 

Poeke, Lieutenant, i. 148 
Palmer, Major, il. 140 
Party, M^ur, iL 219 
Patiala, Mahariga of, i. 103, 474 
Patmi, i'oloiiel, i. 501 
Paul, Lieutenant, i. 325, 329 
Payn. Sir William, i. 383. 384 
Peacock, Sir Banies, i. 3 
Peel, Sir WilUaui, L 296, 306, 313, 320, 
332. 369, 394. 412 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, ii. 87 
Perkins, Colonel, ii. 133, 115, 199, 297, 
299, 309, 342 

Peitap Sing, Mahuiiga. ii. 113, 430, 
458, 459 

Pliayre, 8ii Knbert, ii. 336, 852, 363, 
355, 360, 302, 376 

Poh>'(^u‘u, Captain, ii. 272, 273, 884 
Pollwk, General Sir (ieoi-ge, ii. 171, 
200 

Sir Pwleriek, ii. 72 
Polwhele, Biigadiei, i. 283. 284, 28.5 
Powell, Cn]»taiii, i. 3 ; ii. 153 
Powlett. Ca])tain, i. 330 
Prendergasl, Sir H.xrry, ii 399, 400 
Pietyman, Ca]itain, ii, 125, 135, 884 
Piideaux, Lieutenant, ii. 32 
Prinirow, Geneiul, ii. 330, 331, 833, 
354, 8.50, 358, 300, 302, 363, 864 
Pi-obyn, Sir Diglitou, i. 114, 237, 257, 
202, 205, 274, 27.5. 276, 291, 811, 
315, 373. 384, 411 ; ii. 5, 13 
Pixitheroe, Mtgor, it 345 
Prussia, Crown Princess of, ii. 401 
Pursi^j Kliatri, Jemadar, U. 174 

Quinton, Mr., li. 440 

Kagobir Na^^'koti, Siiliadar, ii. 174 
Ram Sing. Riga. ii. 432, 433 
Ram pur, Nsaub of, i. 405 
Rao, Sir Madbava, ii. 388, 369 
Rawliiison, 'Sir Henry, ii. 46, 47 
Reade, Mr.. 1. 281, 285 
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Reed, General, i 49, 58, 68, 186, 191, 
197 

Bedoap, Private, i 207 
Rei^ Bir Charles, i. 164, 218, 225 ; li. 
82 

Benimington, Ca]>tHii), i. 257, 274, 310, 
313, 845 

Renwick, Captain, ii. 151 
Rewa, Mahar^a of, i, 465 
Rich, Captain, ii. 40 
Ricketts, (Jeorge, i. 143, 144. 1 h'i, 146. 
147 

Ridwway, Sir West, ii. 316, 31.5 
Kina, Ca)>tain. ii. 345 
Ril)on,The Maiqmsoijii. 321. 339, 371, 
376, 390 

Rnl)erts, (leiieinl Sii AhialiHiii, i. 18, 
19, 20, 23, 21, 29. 30, 31 ; ii. 80 
Bobcii», liuly, i. 4.51. 452, 4.53, 455. 
458, 459, 480, 469, 471, 472. 473, 
477, 479, 481. 4S.5, 489. 490. 493, 
494, 495, 497 : ii. 22, 2.3. 26. 27, 30, 

3] , ,38, 39, 40, 51, r.2. 69, 70, 77. 81 
92, 100. 101, 167, I7i«, 181, 183, 
189, 347, 377. 380. .382, 387 392. 
402,410,411.412 150.4.51 

RolKcts, TiOid, 1 (‘k\hs Kij^laiiil. 1 : 
anives in Imlia. 1 ; life 111 ('altnitU. 
4>10 ; jonriipy tn Pe<i1ia^\tii, 11 -17 ; 
atPeshaniM, 18<31 : visits Kashmii, 
35*40: joins Homr Aitill«'iy. U, 
first visit to Siniln, 4.3 : n*tunis 1<» 
Pesha^^aI, 4.5; Inst Htatl 
mciit, 47 , Hetsnul Stall appointniPiit, 
57 ; refi!s<»bapiM>iiitinput in P.W,]).. 
58; tiTst nieptiiig vitli Xidiolsoii, 
59; hears first tidingH ol Miitiii}, 
62; Stall Oflim to Hngadiei Ohaiii' 
lieilain, 70 ; lea\ps IVahawar with 
Movahlp Coliimii 73 : rv }'mitr to 
Delhi, 74-148 ; at Lahoiv, 118-125 ; 
belore Dpllii. 149 . ap]x)hitpd 
D.A.Q.M.(>. with Aitillpiv. 177 : 
fiistiindei liip, 180 ; wouiimd, 194; 
last sight of Nioholsoii, 2-36 ; charge! 
killed, 240; takes ])ait 111 bionn- 
inR of the mlace, 248 ; leaves Delhi 
with (Treatlied’s eohinm f«i Cawn- 

4 ) ore, 258: in action at Ihilundshahi, 
261 ; narrow eBca}tp, 262 ; in fight at 
Alii^rb, 267 : in fight at Agi-a. 275 ; 
first sight of Taj kfahal, 279 ; arnvpb 
at Cawnnnre, 292 ; meets Hir Colin 
Caniplieli, 805 : marches to Liiokiiou , 
306-810 ; meets with a night adven- 
ture, 816-820 : in the storming of 
the Bikandarliagh, 321-328; in tlu^ 


attack on the Shah ^Oiiaf, 331 *384 : 
plants the colourb on the mess-house, 
337 ; at the relief j>f the Kesideiiey, 
337'341 ; wins the V.C., 886; at 
the siege of Jjuekiiow, 394-413 ; hia 
views on the Mutiny, 414-437 ; on 
our ])reseiit ])Osition in India, 4.38- 
449 ; takes tnrlongh, 450 ; inames, 
451 ; ivtiiniH to India, 453 ; ivfn«e*« 
]K>st in Revenue Sumy, 454; ac- 
eoTn]tuni<‘s Ijni>l Oniining on his 
Viu'iegiil progi’ess. 454-478; viaiN 
Simla, 179-482 ; .leeonipauies Loid 
Canning through Central India, 485 
489 ; letvivus to Simla, 4H9 ; ordere<i 
to Allalmhad. 490 ; atoonijianies 
Oonmiandci-in-Cliiet on toui, 492- 
495; letiiins to Simla, 496; u^in 
on toni with < 'oiimiaiider iii-Chiei, 
497-500 ; has a Huiistivtke, 509 . 
mode A.fJ 501 . si non witli 

1'inlM‘Yla M\pedj,,inii. 11 . 1-22 ; 

voyage mind I fie CajM-, 2 1-26 , s<*i v»*^ 
with Ah^sbiniun Kx^M'dition, 32 37 *. 
heiiiei ol the AlwssinLm despatches, 
38 ; hist A.tj.M C., 39; 1 etui ns to 
Indin. 10; hirth of flnugliter. 
M’lves witli Lnshai Kxpeditioii, 5.3 
68 . olheiatiiig C M.IJ., SI : uivepts 
eoinniaml of Ibnijali Fiontici Koice, 
100. asHUiiies eoiiimnml of Ktiiani 
Field Korec, 121 ; sliortc'oniings ot 
his eoluiiiii, 122, 123 , his able stiili, 
124 ; aiUaiUTK into the Kuiaiii 
valley, 127-133 ; takes the Pciwai 
Kotai, 137-148 ; devotion of his 
ordciUes, 1 13 ; (ongralu1at(>d )>} lIk 
150 ; imnqK'ied hv want oi 
tiuns]>oit, 15.5 . puui^fnnent i»i 
treaeheiy, 1.56 ; action iit Khosi, 
159 ; TiiisiepiPHeJiteil 111 the House of 
Coinnioiis, 1 62 : diMtiisses a wai coi 
resjiOTident, 165 . holds a (^leen’s 
birthday jMiodc, 171 ; says gomMiyc 
to Cav^iaii. 177 : serves on tlie 
Aimy (\)nimiHsioii, 179 , his leconi- 
mennatimib aduallv < an uhI out , 
180 ; aiipointed ('omniiindei oi Kabul 
Field IroM'p, 184 : stalls tor Kill ml. 189 ; 
eoiiespondeuce with Vaknh Khan, 
190: issues a Prodaniatioii to the 
peojdc ol Kaiiiil, 192. meeting with 
Vaknh Khan, 202 ; ihsueN a PnKda 
matioii and an Oi lei, 204 ; takes tin 
Hhutaigaidaii, 200 : defeats the 
Afghans at ('liarasia. 216 - 222 ; 
advances on Kabul, 228-22K ; in- 
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stniotionB from the Gwoimiieat of 
India. 280-282 ; inopeets the Eni- 
and the Hiuop, 282, 233 ; 
I’eoeives abdioatipii of Yakub Khan, 
235 ; iMues a ProclaniatiDii, 237 ; 
makes a formal entry uito Kal>ul, 
238 ; adopts measui^ for caiiying 
on ^niinistiutiou, 289 ; misropi'e- 
sented in House of ConimouB, 239 ; 
congratulated by tlie l^ueen and the 
Viceroy, 242 ; Avintering at Kabul, 
243 202 ; attacked by the tubeemen 
on all sides, 263-281 ; life saved by 
Mazr All, 274 ; storming of the 
Takht-i-Hhah, 283 ; huther attacks, 
285-291 ; concentrates his forces 
at Hherpnr, 292-294 ; strengthens 
his defences, 295 - 300 ; arrests 
Haud Slish, 301 ; defeats and 
disperses the tribesmen, 805 ; re- 
opens oomnmnioatiou witli India, 
807 ; issues a Proclamation, 307 ; 
fortifies Sherpur, 309 ; negotiations 
at Kabul, 310-320 ; holds a durlwr, 
319 ; hands over supreme couuuand 
to Sir Ilonald Hte^'ait, 325 ; visits 
•lalalabad, 330 ; liears news of Mai- 
wand, 330 ; telegram to Adjutant- 
(lenerul, 387 ; ap^iointed Comniaiider 
of Kabul -Kandahar Field Foi'ce, 339 ; 
prep^tioiis foi the muivh, 339-441 ; 
netuls ijf tlic Force, 342-344 ; coiii- 
niiasai'iat aud transport, 345, 346 ; 
starts lor Kaudalisr, 347 ; older of 
marching, 348, 349 ; reaches (Thiifuii, 
350 ; reaches Kelat-i-frhil/ai, 351 ; 
telegraphs progress to (iovemment, 
362 ; fotsl required daily for the force, 
353; down witli fever, 354 ; ie|Mirt8 
progi^, 354 ; letter fram (leuerul 
Phayre, 355 ; tele^aphs to Simla, 
366 ; reaches Ivoirdahai*, 356 ; tie- 
moralized conditiou of the garrison, 

357 ; encamps to the west of the city, 

358 ; ivoonnoitres the enemy's posi- 
tion, 359 ; assumes commaud of tlie 
Army of ftouthern Afgliauistau, 362 ; 
defeats A^b Klian, 363-367 ; aud 
captures bis camp, 367 ; telegra})hs 
the news, 870 ; difficulties about 


appoint.^ 

Commander-iu-Chief of the Madras 
Army, 372 ; ijroceeds to Quetta, 372 ; 
^larting with thetrooiw, 373 ; pleasant 
memories, '374 ; i^eueives autograpli 


letter feom the Quemi, 876; looep- 
tioii in England, 376 ; ajqiaiatra 
Oovci'nor of Natu and Oonmuuider 
of the Foi-ces in South Africa, 878 ; 
witnesses tlie manoeuvres of the Ger- 
man Army, 379 ; ofierodthe Qnarter- 
mastai' - General^iip, 879; proceeds 
to Madras, 380 ; visits the Andaman 
Islands, 380 ; pi'ooeeds to Burma, 381 ; 
declines the Quartenuastex -General- 
ship, 882 ; lueasuroa foriiuprovingthe 
Madras Aiiiiy, 388 886 ; meiiiories 
of Ma<lra8, 386-380 ; visits Calcutta, 
390 ; meeting with Abdw Bahman 
at Rawal Piiidi, 302-397 ; returns to 
Madias, 397 ; appointed Coouiiander- 
iu-Chief in In^, 398 ; brief visit to 
England, 398 ; oooompauiea Lord 
Dutferiii to Gwalior, 398 ; proceeds 
to Delhi, 400 ; Camp of Exercise at 
Delhi, 401 ; aocom|)auieB Lord 
Dutfciin to Buiina, 402 ; proceeds 
to the ^oith-West Frontier, 402 ; 
makes a tour of inspeorion, 402- 
406 ; draws up a memorandum on 
frontier defence, 407-400 ; Lat^ 
Robeits's Homes, 410-413; aeuds 
rain 101*0011161118 to Buniia, 413 ; 
lauds at Kangooii, 414 ; measures 
for jufificatioii of Umier Burma, 
416 ; iuspocts Noith-West Frontier 
with (ieueral Chesuey, 417 ; I’ecieives 
tb'aud Cross of the Indian Empire, 
418 ; establishes ^*Bemmeutal Iiisti- 
Tuies,” 418 ; establishes the Army 
Teiii]K‘raiiee Assuciutioii, 119-421 ; 
makes a tour witli Lo^ Dafi'erin 
along the Xorth-Weat Frontier, 
422 : ulficial iiisjieutioiis, 428 ; pre- 
sideh ovex Deli'ucc and Mobilization 
Ooiuuiittees, 423-426 ; su]>pnrt8 Lord 
Dufferiu's scheme tor the utilization 
uf Native States’ aimies, 427 ; 
visits the frontier, 429 ; spends 
Christmas in camp, 429 ; visits 
Calcutta, 429; iiiiiMtis a tow of 
iii8|H'ctinii in Central India and 
Ki^jpiitaiia, 429-431 ; and in Kashmir, 
431-433 ; ramodels tlie srateni of 
musketiy instruction for the Native 
Army, 433 ; improvements in 
Artilleiy aud (Javmiy, 434, 436 ; 
visits the frontier with Lord Lans- 
downe, 485, 486 ; offered tiie post of 
Adjutaut-O^n^i, 437 ; meets Prince 
Albei*t Victor in^ Calcutta, 437 , 
entertains the Prince at Muridki, 
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430 ; extension of oommand, 489 ; 
nieete the Oeflai«witch iu Calcutta, 
440 ; Tiewa on the Native Arnij, 
441 ; etepfi taken to increase its 
efficiency', 442 ; oouoeseioii to the 
Native Army. 443 ; nnable to 
remedy the unaer-offioering of Native 
reriments, 444 ; ioii^ts the Zhob 
valley with (General Braekenbn^, 
445 ; nused to the peei^, 447 \ 
visits Bnrma, 447 ; ^'isita Keiial, 
448 ; review of the Mahar^a's troops, 
449 ; a grand durliar, 450 ; an even- 
ing reception' at the palace, 451 ; a 
vhmt tour in the Punjab, 4.52 ; pro- 
posed Mission to tlie Aitiir, 453 ; the 
Mimioii aliandoned, 454 : adieu to 
Simla, 454 ; final toiiriu the Punjab, 
465 : farewell entertainments a't 
Lahore, 456 ; at Lucknow, 457 ; and 
at Calcutta, 457 ; pig-sticking at 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, 4.58 ; address 
from the mniiici^Nilitv of Ahnieda- 
had, 4.59; (lartiiig miiner at the 
Byculla Clnb, 459 ; the end ot* forty- 
one years iu India, 460 
Bomanofaki, Ceneiwl, ii. 43 
Bose, 8ir Hugh. See Stiuthiiairii 
Bobs, Sir John, ii. 311, 321. S22, 312, 

362, 364, 366, 397 

Dr. Tyrrell, i. 385. 386, 477 
Bnssell, Brigadier l>., t. *306, 313, 335. 
343, 344 

Sir Henry, ii, 3], 37 
Button Sing, Suliodar, i. 254 

St John, SirOlirei, ii. 113, 317, 354, 
355. 858 

Saiyaa Nur Mahomed, li. 73, 74, 75, 
76, 96 

Sale, Sir Robeit, i. 26 ; ii. ] 71, 253, 330 
Halisbuiy, The Mai'qnis of, ii. 119, 397 
Salkeld, lieutenant, i. 229. 230 
Salmon, Sir Nowell, i. 333 
Salmond, Lieutenant, i. 373 
Sandeiiian, Colonel. i» 140 

Sir Robert, i. 140 ; ii. 88, 372, 
404, 436 

Sandlmi'st, Lord (Sir William Mans- 
field), i. aoi, 323. .331, 3.54, 355, 356, 

363, 871, 378. .374, .382. 383, 405 ; 
iL 26, 28, 39, 52 

Saiikar Hass, Native Doctor, ii. 174 
Sarel, Captain, i. 261 
Sohonvaloff, Count, ii. 107 
Scott, Ui^, i. 219 
ShuPto, Captain, ii. 241 


Shah Mahomed Khan, Warir, ii. 195, 
211, 233, 269 
Shah Shn|a, i. 19. 26 
Sltoidad Khan, Besaidar, i. 129 
Sher All, Amir, ii. 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 72. 78, 74, 76, 76, 99. 
109. 110, 111, 112, 116, 118, 120, 
166. 357, 168, 172, 247, 261, 312, 
315, 468, 470, 477, 484 
Sherries, lieutenant, ii, 145 
Sherstoii, Lieutenant John, ii. 272 
Showers, Brig^ier, i, 180, 200, 201 
Sikim, Bua of. ii. 428 
Sindhia. Mahuiiga, i. 280, 498 ; ii. 96 
898 

Sirdar Sing, ii. 431 
Skinner, James, i. 241 
Slermaiu Colonel, i. 421 
Smith, M^or Enan, ii. 345 
Smyth -Windham. Miyor. ii. 270. 273 
Spens, Captain, ii. 293 
Spottisw'oode. Colonel, i. 1 1 2 
Stavcley. Sir Charles, il 98 
Stewart. John, i, 2 
Plat rick, i, 321 

Sir Donald, i. 16, 177, 404. 
411, .502, 503, .504, 50.5, 506 : 
ii, 2tt, .58, 87, 82. 117, 183. 
109, 310, 31.5, 317, 321, 322, 
323, 324, 320, 330, 335, 337, 
338, 339, 340. 346, 851, 372. 
382, 384, 302. 398, 401, 403 
Sir Herlwrt. ii. 71 

Stewurt-Mackeiiifie, Captain, ii. 274, 
276 

Stillman, Lieutenant, i, 187 
Stolietofl'. General, ii. 110, 113, 248 
StraGi nail'll. Lord (Sir Hugh Bose), i. 
137, 410, 481, 483, 486, 490, 403. 
404, 498, 499 : ii. 1. 14, 22. 26, 71 
Stratton, Ca]»taiii, ii. 222, 369 
Sullivan, t iuniier, 1. 294 
Sultan Jan, Shahsada, ii. 163, 164 
Swat, Akhuiid of, ii. 4, 8 
Swiiiley, Captain, ii. 160, 290 
Syad Ahmed Shah, ii. 2, 3 
Symons, Miyor, ii. 416 
Synge, Ca]itaiii, i. 230 

Tainetlane, i. 471 
Taiiiiei, Sir Oiiel, iL 351, 352 
Taiitia Topi, i. 294, 304, 368, 369, 374, 
378, 370, 498 
Taylor, Cor|ioral, i. 230 

Colonel Beyuell, ii. 7. 9, 11, 19, 21 
Sir Alexander, i. 181, 217, 221, 
244 : ii, 5. 19 
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Templo, 8ii Kidriaid, ii. 81 
TbelNiw, King, il. 399, 400 
BrigatKer, ii. 137 
Theodore, King, ii. 27, 32, 33, 37 
Thomson, Lieutenant, i. 294 
T^hoi'nton, Thomas, i. 144 
Toin1)a, 8ii Harrj, i. IW, 169, 175, 
187, 220, 237 
Toiik, Xanrtl» of, i. 467 
Townsend, Dr., ii. 200 
Travaiieoie, Maliaitya of, ii. 387, 388 
Travers, Lif'utenmt Eaton, i, 203 
Major, i. 320, 324 
Ti“evelyan, Sir Ohaviofa, i, 480 
Ti-oner, Limi tenant, ii. 286 
Ti'yoii, Hir (leoige. ii. 36 
Tnmer Colonel F., i. 275, 391 
Hii W. W., ii. 14. ].■>, 16, 17 
Tytlet, Ga}itaiu, i. 160 

rdaijnir, Maliamna ol, ii, 97, 430 
llvar, Maliaiaia of. i. 466 ; li. 431 
irnjur Tiwari, i 375, 390 

Vaiideleni, ii, 360 

Vaughan, Lieutenant, i, 382, .183 
8ii T. L., il. 14 

\ietoiia, 11. M. Qiicru. ii. 1.50, 369. 

372, 376, 439, 447 
VilJieis, Colonel, ii. 12.5 
Vitkiexiteh, Captain, ii. 1 01, 10.5 
Vi/iaimgiHia, Mahaiaja oi, ii. 387 
Voiiwlen, Caittaiu, ii. 290, 291 

W'ales H.K.H.tlie Ihinre nl, i. 220; 

li, 38, 82, 83. 81. 97 
Wolidad Khan, i. 263 
Wall Maiioiiied Khan, ii. l(lt, 201, 206, 
207, 245, 263. 296 
Walker, (ieneral, i. 114 
VS'aller, Major Kohei't, i. 26 
Wal}X)]e. Biigadiei, i. 369, 381 
\\ altoii, Captain, i. 325, 326 
Warlmrton, Colonel, ii. 405 
Watortirld Colonel Carrow, ii. 125, 
1.51, 1.58. 1H6 

WattTfoid, The Mairhiunctw of, i. 472 
Watson, Sii John, i. 43. 257, 260, 262, | 
26.5, 272, 274, 276, 291. 292, 310, , 
311, 316, 321, 393; ii. 167 ' 


Welohiuaii, Colonel, i. 173 
Wellesley, The Marquis, i. 426 
Wheelei', Sir Hugh, i. 204, 293 
Talboys, ii. 93 

White, Sir George, i. 58 ; ii. 216, 219, 
220, 223, 225, 227, 283, 366, 367, 
414, 415, 439 

Wilde, Sir Alfred, i. 114, 267, 259, 
327, 408 ; ii. 14, 15 
William 1., The Kiniteror, ii. 401 
Williams, Lieutenant, i. 143, 146, 146 
M^o] B.. ii. 286, 290 
Willoughby, Lieutenant, i. 329 
Wilwiu, Sii Arohdale, i. 162, 164, 167, 

I 198, 212, 213, 216, 216, 217, 224, 
235, 237, 238. 230. 240, 241, 243, 
244, 248, 240, 2.55, 267, 268, 390 
WilMUi, Colonel, i, 295 
.Innies, i. 480 

M’^inehobter, 5U.iy, ii. 54, 65 
Wiudhuiii, Hi] Charles, j. 361, 362, 3tkl, 
364, 367, ;568, 369 377, 378, 370, 
380, 476 

Wolseley, l^oid, i. 336, 411 ; ii. 379 
Wright, Majoi, i. 66 ; ii. IS, 19 
Wylie, Colonel, ii. 448, 4.61 
Wynne, (^ajttaiii, ii. 142, 462 
Wyuter, Captain, ii. 34.5 

^ alii.i Khan, ii. 233, 258 
Vakub KbaiJ, li, 88, 89, 156, 157, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 178, 181. 182, 

1S8. 190, 191, 192, 194, 19.6, 196, 

197, 201, 202, 203, 204, 207, 210, 

214, 222, 230, 2.33, 234, 236, 245, 

I 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 2.54, 

I 2.5.5, 2.58, 262, 299. 301, 314, 316, 

' 319, .320, 327, 468, 489, 470, 475, 

476, 478, 480, 484 
Yanoir, roloiiel, ii. 446 
Voike. TJentnnant, i. 146 
'^'nungliusband, Captain. F., ii 440 
Lieiitejiaiil (Tpoige, i. 182, 184, 
2;i7, 257, 262. 274, 276, 317, 
318, 384, 385, 386, 401 
MiOur, i. 140 

Yule, (/oldiir-Hergeaiit, ii. 266 


Zakaiiali Khan, ii. 233, 2.50 
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CHIEF PUBLIC EVENTS. 


Abdvr Barman proclaimed Amir^ ii. 
S29 

Abywanjan Expedition, ii. 2/-38 
Agra, Fight at, i. 272-278 
Anmedkhel, Battle of, ii. 322, 361 
AligaTli, Fight at, i. 267 
Alipur, Attack on, i. 182-184 
Army Commission, ii. 179, 180 
Aasassination of Lord Mayo, iL 07, 68 

Barraokpoi'e, Outbreak at, i. 78, 79 
Berhanmur, Outbreak at, L 77 
Berlin Treaty, ii. 110, 111 
Black Mountain Expeditiona, ii. 428, 
489 

Bulandshalir, Action at, i. 261 
Burma Exiimii tion, ii. 399. 400, 413- 
417 

C^wnporf, Fight at, i. 567-373 
Maasaoii' at, i. 292-295 
Ccsaiev^itch visits India, ii. 440 
Charasia, Fights at, ii. 216-222, 323 
Ohardeh Valley^ Fight in the, ii. 270- 
281 

Chitral Ex^iedition, ii. 428, 446, 447 

Delhi, Comp oi Exercise at, ii. 400, 401, 
402 

Delhi, Siege ot, i. 151-255 ; the hist 
victoiy, 153 ; entluisiasm of the 
troops, 1.66 ; Baniard's success, 167 ; 
the Tower, 156 ; attacking 

foico pTaceil in iKisitiou, 160; do- 
fcticcs, 161 ; death ot Quintin Rattye, 
168; the hekiegera besieged, 169; 
hard hghting, 171 ; artival of rein- 
forcementa, 179 ; death ot Barnard, 
186 ; Herd takes command, 186 ; 
treacheiy in eamn, 191 ; more hard 
tigiiting, 193 : Bunerings of sick and 
woundeu, 195 ; 'Wilson takes com- 
mand, 198 : more reinforcements 
arrive, 209 ; Baird - Smith plans 
attack, 214 ; ]>r 6 achi 2 ig batteries at 
work, 221 ; the assault, 227 ; 
son wounded, 234 ; storming of 
ralooe, 247 ; Hodsou captures the 
King, 240 ; Hodson snoots the 
Piinoca, 260 ; KicholBon dies, 261 ; 
the siege ended, 261 


Dost Mahomed, Treaty with, i. 60-67 
Death of, ii. 42 

Ferozepore, Outbreak at, i, 126, 127 

Gondamak, Treaty of, ii. 173, 245 
Gwalior fortress, Rendition of, ii. 398 

Hunza-Naga Campaign, ii. 446, 447 

Imiieiial assemblage of 1877, ii. 91-98 

Jowaki Expedition, i. 29, 31-34 

Kabul, Cavognsri’s Mission to, ii. 177 
FJtpedition, ii. 181-S.SO 
Mofuacre of Embassy at, ii. 182- 
188 

Repulse of British Mission to, ii. 
113-116 

Bnssian Mission to, ii. 109, 110, 
111 

Kandahar, Defeat of Ayub Khan at, 
ii. 362-369 

•March to, ii. 3^-358 
Khost, Action at, ii. 169 
Khudaganj, Fight at, i. 383-386 
Kohat, Exjiedition near, iL 439 
Kurani £xi)cditicin, ii. 121-167^ 

Lucknow, Relief of. i. 305-349 ; Sir 
Colin's preiwiations, 305 ; the ad- 
vance begun, 307 ; reinforcements 
arrive, 309 ; attack l»y the enemy, 
312 ; oiimiunition wanting, 316 ; 
tlio advance, 321 ; BirOtdin wounded, 
323 attack on the Sikandarbagh, 
325 ; the Shall Najaf, 333 ; the re- 
lief effiicted, 336 ; meeting of the 
Generals, 339 ; the evacuation, 346 
Lucknow, Siege of, i. 394-410 ; Kapler's 
plan adopted, 396 ; capture of tiie 
Ohakar Kotlii, 399; capture of the 
iron bridge, 401 ; visit from Jung 
Bahadur, 402 ; Hodson mortally 
wounded, 403 ; Sir Colin’s mistake, 
406 ; the city taken, 408 
Lusliai Ex^iedition, ii. 58-66 

Maiwand, Disaster at, ii. 330, 334, 335 
Meyuba Hill, Disaster at, ii. 379 
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Mandaky^ Captoro of, ii. 399 
Hanipor Exp^tion, ii. 440 
Heenit, Mutiny at, i. 30-91 
MiangaiiJ, Taking of, i. 391, 392 
Mian EUr, Disarmament at, 1. 119-121 
Multan, DiBaimament at, i. 127-132 
Mutiny, The, of] 867-1858, i. 62-449 
Oauses of, i, 414-437 
Chanoes of its rpourrence, i 438-449 
^Tst tidings of, i. 62-66 
N'ew light on, i. 431 
Predicted by Sir Heniy Lawience, 
i. 349 ; and by Hu John Mal- 
colm, i. 423 

Oiidb, Annexation of, i. 420-424 

Panipat, Three Battles of, ii 401 
Paiyoeh, Incident at, ii. 391, 395, 397 
Pemar Eotal, Taking oi, u 130 148 
Persia, War with, i. 56 


Prince Albert Victor visits India, ii. 
487, 438 

I Prince of Wales visits India, ii. 82-34 

Boyal Pioclamation of 1859, i. 454 

Sheorunur, Fmht at, i. 376 
Sher ^ 1 , Death of, ii. 168 

Russian Treaty with, ii. ^8, 477 
Shutargardaii, Attack on the, ii. 209 
Sikandarl»gh, Attack on the, i. 325- 
829 

Sikim Expedition, li. 428 

Takht-i-Shah, Taking of the, ii. 288, 
264, 286 

ITmbeyla Expedition, ii. 1-22 
ir 2 )per Burma, Annexation of, ii. 402 

Zhob Expedition, ii. 439 


THE END. 
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From the German of the late Profewor Max Ddnlker, by Evelyn 
ABRorr, M A., LL.D., of Balhol College, Oxford. Six vols., demy 8vo. 
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From the Earliest Times to the Supmssion of the Me&senian Rebellion. 
From the German of Piofes&or Max Dunckek. Demy 8vo. (Uniform in 
size with ‘The History of Antiqui^.’) VOL. I. translated by b. F. Alleynf, 
I5s>. Voi. II., translated by b. F. Alleyn e and Dr. Evelyn Abbott, 15s. 

By dr. CURTIUS. 

The History of Greece, 

From the Earliest Time down to 337 h.c. From the German of His 
Excellency Professor Ernst Curtius, Privy Councillor, Rector of the 
University of Berlin. ^ A. W. Ward, M.A. Five vols., demy Svo., 
each volume separately, t&. [ Vols. /. and TIL reprinting, 

' Known to scholars as one of the profoundest, mob.t original, and most liKtructive hi^orics of 
modem tunes.* — Gidht, 

' We cannot express our ojunion of Dr. Curtius* book hetiet than laying that it may he 
fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsen's great work.’ — Spectator. 
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fB(rrk0 on Jlncknt Igiotorg— 

By dr. MOMMSEN. 

The History of Rome, 

From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Dedine. By Professor 
Theodor Mohmsbh. Translated by William Purdib Dickson, D.D.« 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Divinitv in the Univeruty of Glasgow. A new 
and diea^ «htion, revised, and embod^e all the most recent alterations 
and addittous made by Dr. Mommsen. In nve vols., crown 8vo. (each sold 
separately, 7s. 6d.K 37s. 6cL 

Also, an ABRIDGED EDITION for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Hendy. One vol., crown 8va, 7& 6d. 

^ * Dr. MamiDBea’s History increues in interest h be approaches tlie term of the memormble 
period he has ilhistmted with such felirity and genius . . . His work is of the very highest 
merit ; its ileaming is exact and profound ; Us ^narrative is full of genius and ikQI ; fis deurip* 
tions of men are admirably vivid. . . . We wish to place on record our oinnion that 1^ is ^ 
fsr the best htstory of the deriine and fUl of the Roman CQaiinoaweaUh.'->7'^ T^Ssnser. 


The History of the Roman Provinces, 


From the time of Caesar lo that of Diocletian. By Professor Mommsen. 
'translated fay Dr. P. W. Dickson. Two vols., demy 8vo., with Ten Maps, 
36s. 


THE BORDER TRIBES. 

SPAIN. 

GAUL. 

CONQUERED GERMANY. 
FREE GERMANY. 

BRITAIN. 

THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 


GREECE, 

ASIA MINOR. 

MESOPOTAMIA AND FARTHIA. 
SYRIA AND NABATHfEA. 
JUDAA. 

EGYPT. 

THE AFRICAN PROVINCES. 


* Of all the great scholars of Gernuiny none in our own day rises taller in intellectual stature 
than Professor Mommsen. . . . Already a kind of legendary halo begins to shioe^ around the 
head of this ‘^prodigy of literature,' a^ his own countiymen call him, who, so it is said, is able to 
do with only lour hours of sleep, who crowds two working days into on^ who is so absorbed in 
his work that he scarcely knows hts own children when he meeti. them, ana so forth. . . . Wherever 
the student of the histoi^ of the Roman people turns his steps he is eure to 6nd that Mommsen 
has been there before him. Roman coinage, Roman inacnptione, early republican Inaututions, 
late imperial chroniclet^ the code of Justinian, the story of CoiiolaBtts-.-everythiQg which has to 
do In any way widi the Seven-hilled City — is part of the vast/rvtdiicfAoftbisCmsBrofhiBlory.'— 


By professor BROWNE. 

A History of Roman Classical Literature. 

By R. W. Bkowne, M.A., Ph.D., late Prebeadazy of St. PauPs and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in College, London. Demy 8vo., 9s. 

* Profmsor Browne was not only a classical scholar, but one of the most graceful of Eng lish 
modern writen. In clearneis, purity, and elegance of style, Ids ooinpoucions were unsuinajaed , 
and ms ilcBtdiea of the lives and woiks of the great authors of entiqwty were modris of refined 
taste and sound cridoem. We esteem very highly the value of a work like this. It is the restdt 
of great reacarch and profound study ; but it is also popular and etitertsunmg.'-~AfomiMir Poti, 


By MADAME MIGNATY. 

Sketches of the Historic Past of Italy ; 

From dte Fall of the Roman Empire to the P^arli^ Revival of Letters ami 
Arts. By Margaret Albana Mignatv. Dcbi^vo., i6l 
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IKorfcf on Ipiotorg. 

Bv SIR W. BESANT AND PROFESSOR PALMER. 

The History of Jerusalem. 

By Sir Walter Brsant, M.A., and E, H. Palmer, M.A., late Professoc 
of Arabic, Cambridge. Third Edition, large crown 8to., with Map, 78. 6 ^ 

Takes ftom the worice oi the CmudinK butorians, the tisvels of tiie early piljsrins, and 

otfan antborities not often cuoaulted ; and partly nom the accounts of Moh^medan wmenanose 
-wcbIcb have never before been uaed for the ptupoie. Thus, the Ustory U gives from two points of 
view--the Christian and the Moslem. 

CoitTKtm — The Siege ^ Titus — From Titus to Omar — The Hohamniedaii Conquest— The 
Christian Filgrims— Crasades and the Latin Kingdoia— Saladm— The Mbsammedan 
Pilgrims— The Chroidcle of Six Hundred Years. 


By professor GINDELY. 

The History of the Thirty Years’ War. 

By Anton Gindkly. Translated by Professor Andrew Ten Brook. 
TVo vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 

‘ Aj&oi^ the productions of fbieim historians which have lately been given us in an Ens^iah 
form there is perhaps none that should be received with a warmer welcome than this ** Hiatoiy of 
the Thirty Year<’ War.” Although m are not always .ible to agree folly with the authoi^s 
treatment of certain partN of his subject, it would be difBniit to pcant to a dnglc page of his work 
that is not full of interesting and suggestive matter. The bom is in a convenient shape, and is 
rumished with two useful him h and a ntmber of jwrtraib and charming reproductions of old 
Gemian plans and pictures of Mttlesand sieges.' — Th* GuMrdtatt. 

By dr. STEVENS. 

Memoir of Gustavus Adolphus. 

By John L. Stevens, LL.D., Ambassador of the United States Government 
at Stockholm. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 15s. 


Bv THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Charles the Twelfth : a Memoir. ^ 

^ His Majesty TuR King of Sweden and Norway. Translated with 
His Majestys permission by George Apgborgb, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Stocl^lm. Royal Svo., with Two lUuatrations, las. 


By PROFESSOR CREASY. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

Marathon, b.c. 490 ; Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, b.c. 4x3 ; Arbela, 
it-c. 331; The Metaunis, b.c. 207; Defeat of Varus, a.d. 9; Chalons, 
A.D. 451; Tours, A.D. 732; Hastings, a.d. 1066 s Orleans, A.D. 1429; 
The Spanish Armada, A.D. 1558: Blenheim, a.d. 1704; FuUowa, 
A,D. 1709 : Saratoga, a.d. 1777 ; Valmy, A.D. 1792 ; Waterloo, a.d. x8i<. 
By Sir Edward Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Thirty-seventh 
Edition, with Plans. Crown 8 vo., canvas hoards, is. 44. ; in ornamental 
cloth binding, with red edges, Rs. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo., with Plans, 7s. 6d. 
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IBorhst of iKilitists 

Bv FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY. 

The Life of John Churchill, First. Duke 
of Marlborough. 

Vols. [. and II., to the Accession of Queen Anne. By the Ri^t Hon. 
VlsooVNT WoLSBLBY, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LUD., Con- 
mander-iD'Chief. In demy 8va, with Portrtdts of the Duke and Duchesa 
of Marlboirougb, James II., 'William III., the Dnlce of Monmouth, Duchess 
of Cleveland, and other IllnstrationB or Plans, Fourth Edition, 32s. 

By UEUTENANT LOW. 

The Life of Viscount Wolseley. 

By Charles Rathbonb Low, F.R.G.S. Crown Svo., with Portrait, 6s. 
Edited bv THE TWELFTH EARL OF DUNDONALD. 

The Autobiography of a Seaman: Thomas, 
Tenth Earl of Dundonald. 

Popular Edition, with a Sequel relating Lord Dundonald "s services in 
South America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and with an 
account of his later life and scientiGc inventions. With Portraits, Charts, 
and Nine Illustrations on Wood, crown 8vo., 6s. 

By M. LAVISSE. 

The Youth of Frederick the Great. 

From the French of Ernest Lavisse, by Stephen Louis Simeon. 
In demy Svo., 16&. 

By M. LfeW. 

The Private Life of Napoleon. 

From the French of Arthur Liw, Stephen Louis Simeon. Second 
Edition, 2 vols., demy Svo. , with frontispieces, 288 

By the duke OF TARENTUM. 

The Recollections of Marshal Macdonald, 

during the wars of the First Napoleon. Translated Stephen Louis 
Simeon. A New Edition, with Notes and Portrait, crown 8vo., 6s. 

By general GKEELY. 

Three Years of Arctic Service, and the 
Attainment of the Farthest North. 

Bv Adolphus W. Grbely, General U.S. Army, Commandin^he Expedition, 
1881-84. With Portrait of the Author, over One Hundred andTwmity Illustra- 
tions, and Official Cbsurt& Third Edition, 2 vols., royal 8va, 42s. 

By colonel CAMPBELL. 

Letters from Camp, 

To his Relatives at Home during the Siege of Sebastopol. By Colin 
Frederick Campbell. Edited, with Notes, by R. B. Mansfield and 
Colonel W. P. L’Estrange, R.A. With Introducth^ ^ Field-Marshal Lord 
Wolseley, and a Portrait by Lowes Dickinson. Crown 8vo.,with Map,7s.6d. 
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,SIUirhs of Itabal & ^ilitarg interest — (ConHmuii. 

Bv FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 

Forty-one Years in India: 

.From Subaltern to Commander-In-Chief. By Field-Manhal the 
Right Hon. Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C., G.CB., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 
With Portraits ofiFleld-Marshal Lord Rob^s, General Sir Abraham Ro^rtii, 
Sir Henry LawTeace, General Nicholson, Sir James Outram, Lord Clyde, 
Sir William Mansfield, Lord Napier of MagdaU, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
Samuel Browne, Sir Arthur Hardinge, H.H. the Amir of Afg hanistan ■ and 
Flans of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Kabul, Kandahar, etc. Third Edition, 
In 2 Tols., demy 8vo., 368, 

By miss FITZGIBBON. 

A Veteran of 1812. 

(The Defence of Canada ) The Life of J ames Fii’zgibbon. By his daughter, 
Mary Agnes Fittgibbon, Author of * A Trip to Manitoba.’ Crown 8vo., 
with Portrait and Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

By MR. JAMES. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 

1793 to 1820. By WiL] lAM James. With a Continuation to the Battle of 
Navanno, by Captain Chamier. With Portraits of William James, LOTd 
Nelson, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Earl St. Vincent, Ixird Duncan, Sir Hyde 
Parker, bir Nesbit Witlougjihy, Sir William Hoste, Lord Houd, l^rl Howe, 
Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Dundonald. 6 voU., crown 8vo., 4 Es, 

Sonic fuithcr reference to thi'» wort, will be found on page 7 

By lieutenant I.OW. 

The History of the Indian Navy. 

An Account of the Creation, Constitution, War Services, and Surveys 
of the Indian Navy between the years 1613 and 1864. By Charles 
Raihbonf Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 368. 

By colonel DAVIS. 

The History of the Second Queen's {Royal 
West Surrey) Regiment. 

By Lieut.-Colonel John Davis, F.S. A., Author of 'Records of the Second 
Royal Surrey Mihtia ’ Royal Svo., with numerous Illu.^tratJons. VoL I., 
1661-1684 ; vol. XL, 16^-1714 ; Vol III., 1715-1799, are now issued, price 
24s. each. The work will be completed in four volumes. 

Ihc first volume of ibis uork. is devoted >0 an historical account the£Nci ish Occupation 
OP Tanoikrs. The completing volume U expected to contain n roll of the Officers cf the Rai- 
ment. 

By captain GOFF. 

Records of the 91st Highlanders, 

Now THE 1ST Battalion of the Princess Louisf'sArgvll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, containing an Account of the Formation of the K^meat 
in 1794, and of its Subsequent Services to 1881. Arranged by Gerald Lionel 
Goff. First Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highludera. With coloured 
plates and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo,, 308. 
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ISorks of ^abal ^ ^ilitarg intcwot— 

By the HON. SIR HENRY KEPPEL. 

The Autobiography of Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Henry Keppel, G.C.B.,D.C.l., 

Author of * A Vorage to the Indi&n Archipelago,’ etc. From iSog to iSgS- 
With Bumerous lliustratious by the late Sir Oswald Brirrly, Marine Fainter 
tojier Majesty. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, [In (he I^ess. 

By captain BURGOYNE. 

Records of the 93rd Highlanders, 

IJIow THE 2nd Bai ialion Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. By Captain Roderick Hamilton Bukgoyne, late 93rd 
Highlanders. A history of the Regiment from its formation to the present 
time. With numerous Illustrations of dress, etc. Demy 8vo., 30s. 

By captain WOOLLRIGHT. 

A History of the 57th Regiment. 

From 1755 to i88i. Including a Record of the Services of the ( Wlsi Middle- 
sex) ‘ Die Hards/ in the American War of Independence, Flanders, the West 
Indies, the Peninsula, France, the Crimea, New Zealand, Zululand, etc. By 
Captain Henry H, Woollrigiit, Middlesex Regiment. With Coloured 
Plates, Maps, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 30s. 

By colonel RAIKES. 

The History of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London. 

Including also a brief history of the American Branch of the Regiment 
founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel G . A. Raikbs, F.S. A. 2 voU., with 
Portraits, Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, demy 8vo., 31s. 6d. each. 

THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK OF THE COMPANY. 

Being the Roll of Members from ibli to 1682. Edited, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by Colonel Kaikes, F.S. A. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

THE ROYAL CHARTER OF INCORPORATION GRANTED 
TO THE COMPANY BY HENRY VIIL IN 1537. Also the Royal 
Warrants issued from 1632 to 1889, and Orders in Council from 1591 to 1634. 
Edited by Colonel Raikrs, F.S.A. Thin demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Roll of Officers of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment. 

Vol. I. The First Bat ialion, late 65TH Foot. [Out of print. 

Vol. II. The Second Battalion, late 84TH Foot. By Colonel G. A. 
Raikes, F.S.A. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

Records of the First Regiment of Militia ; 

or Third West York Light Infantry. By Colonel G. A. Raikes. F. S. A. With 
Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 2is. 

*** For Colonel Fi ETCHfc.H’& * Hutory of the Amencui Civil War, !.ee page 13. 
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IIRorlt0 on (Sngli^h History. 

By professor CREASY. 

77ie Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution. 

By Sir £dwari> Caeasy, late Chief Justice of C^lon. A Popular Account 
of the Primary Principles, and Formation and Development of the Englidi 
Constitution, avoiding Party Politics. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

By Sir Edward Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. For Contents see 
page 3. Thirty-seventh Edition, with Plans. Crown 8vo., canvas boards, 
IS. 4d. ; or in cloth gilt, red edges, 2 s. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDIIION. Sro., with Plans, 7s. 6d. 

By MR. JAMES. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, 

From the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession of 
George IV. By William James. With a Continuation of the History 
to the Battle of Navarino, by Captain Chamier, 6 vols., crown 8vo., with 
Twelve Portraits on Steel, 42s. 

' Jjime'., one of the most pertinacious of investiaators, set a new example He honestly did 
hilt utmost to satufy himstlf of the absolute truth of every statement wtiicn he submitted to his 
reader,. He wrote hundreds of tetters to the surviving actors m the event, which he purposed to 
describe. He read and digested .ill the despatches, logs, gazettes, previous histones, foreign 
reports, and private narratives on which he could lay his hands. He carefully balanced conflicting 
accounts, and arrived in the majority of instances at oonciusionit the correctness of which has never 
yet been succes'ifully attacked. He went to_ immriise pains to give the exact Chnstian names of 
ml oScais whom he had occasion to nientibn, and to analyse the true force of every ship the 
exploits of which he rerounted. Never was there a man more painstaking, more^defatigable, 
more scrupulously conscientious .’ — fiortntghily Rtvimi, 

*„• See also page 5. 

By MR. LORD. 

The Lost Possessions of England, 

Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Dunkirk, Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, Che 
Ionian Islands, etc. By Walter Frrwen Lord. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

By M. GUIZOT. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

From the French of M. Guizot by Sir Andrew R. Scoble, Q.C. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., with Four Fortiaits, 6s. 

By M. MIGNET. 

The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

From the French of M. Mignet, by Sir Andrew R. Scoble, Q.C. 
Seventh Edition. With Two Portraits, crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Sitorlw on (English ^iatotyi — 

By MRS. MURRAY SMITH. 

A Life of Arabella Stuart. 

By Emily Tknnyson Bradley. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits and 
Facsimile, 24s. 

By DR. DORAN. 

The Queens of England of H. of Hanover. 

Sophia Dorothea of Zell (wife of George 1 .)— ^Carolina Wilhelmina Dorothea 
(wife of George H.) — Charlotte Sophia (wife of Geoqre III.) — Caroline of 
Brunswick (wife of Geo^c IV.) — Adelaide of Saxe-Meineogen (wife of 
William IV.). By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of ‘Table Traits and 
^methiog os Them,' etc. Fourth and enlarged Edition. 2 vols., Svo., 25s. 

By MR. RUSH. 

The Court of London. 

By Richard Rush, United States Minister in London, 1819^ 1825. Bldited 
by his Sod, Benjamin Rush. Demy 8vu., 16s. 

By MR COOKE TAYLOR. 

The History of the Factory System, 

From the Earliest Times down to the present day. By Whately Cooxe 
Taylor. Introductory volume. Demy 8vo., 165. 

By MR. W COURTNEY. 

English Whist and Whist Players. 

By William Prideaux Courtney. Demy 8vo., 145. 

Birth and Progms of Whi*(t — Prelates as Whist-Playeis — Wliiat at ^thc Untversitie>~ 
Woman s Whist— Celebrated Whist Parties — 'I'he Ilrvirs HooLs and the I>evil s Omn- Warriors 
at Whist — Gambleis at Whist— Clubs and Cards — Kings and their Subjects at Whist— Combina- 
tions and Superstitions at Cards — The Ideal Whist-Player —Thu Whibt of the I’octs — Whist and 
the Novelists— Books on Whist and their Authors. 


By dean hook. 

Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

See page 1 7. 

By THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 

Memorials of the Cathedral of Chichester. 

From Original Sources, by the Very Rev. W, R. W. Stephens, F.S.A., 
Dean of Winchester, Author of ‘ The Life and Times of St. John Cbry 
sostom,* etc. Demy 8vo., with Flan of the Cathedral, and Seven Illustra- 
tions, 2 IS. 
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QiEorka on (English Pistorp — (Continued). 

By MR. JOYCE. 

The History of the Post-Office. 

From its establishment down to 1836. By Herbert Joyce, C. B. , of the Post- 
Office. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Earlv Posts. T^e Battus of the Patents. Thomas Witheeings. Edmund Pridkaux 
AND Clement OxENBRiDbS. William Dockwra. Cotton and Krankland, American 
Posts. ThePost-Office Actor 171 j. Ralph Allen. John Palmer. Francis Frbe- 
tlNC. iKBrANU. 

* A work of Kreat historical value— a work which is not oaly^ a hi^toiy of a particular State 
Department, but also a valuable conlribadon to the social hiotory of the Mventcenth and 
eighteenth centuries.' — Crt^Jtic. 


By MR, BAINES. 

Forty Years at the Post-Offiee, 

1850 to 1890. A Personal Narrative. By Frederick £. Baines, C.B., 
sometime Surveyor- General of Tel^raphs, Assistant Secretary and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo,, with I^ortrait, etc. 21s. 

The Northern and Wcbtern Mail Roads — and Scotch Mails— Penny Postage — St. 
Martin’s-le-GTand Adnnnistratiuti (metropolitan and provincial), with Personal Sketches— 

Inland Posts Forei^ and Colonial Matters — Kies trie Telet^aphs Rise (18-16), their Transfer to 
the State (1670), Inland and Si bmaniic — Methods and Management -Blockaded Mails — Thu 
Parcel Post — Oreat Mail-Packet Companies— The Overland Route to India and Australia — The 
Rail. 

' A valuable record of work done, by one who was himself behind the scenes, and a storehouse 
of anecdote and reminiscence ' - Haity Telegraph 

* Not only the result of ripe experience and vaned talents jiidinousl^ applied, but contains 
valuable material for the statesman, the ecununiisc, and the future historiun.'— lihenerum. 

*The volumes for the most part are historical, descriptive, and anecdotal, and in each quality 
they arc full of attrai'tion.' — Times. 

On the Track of the Mail Coach. 

By P'kederick E. Bainks, C B., Author of ‘Forty Years at the Post Office,' 
sometime Surveyor-General of Telegraphs and Assistant Secretary and In- 
spector-General of Mails. Crown 8vu., with Fromispiece, 7s. 6d. 

By miss hill. 

A History of English Dress. 

By Geok(;iana llll-i.. Two voL., demy Svo., with fourteen Portraits on 
btcel, 30s. 

Saxon-Norman Period —Pij^ntac;enet Period-Tub Kku.n of the Koses 
— Tudor Period — Stuakf Period— Tub Hanoverian Period. 

*A monument of uareful la bout.' — Jitae-kand Whsit. 

Women in English Life. 

By Gsorgiana iliT.L, Author of ‘A History of English Dress,’ etc. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., 28s. 

A History of Enolisu Horse- Racing. Sec page 36. 
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SEorlts on Jfrcnch Igiatotp. 

Bv SIR WALTER BESANT. 

The French Humourists, from the Twelfth 
to the Nineteenth Century. 

By Sir Walter Besant, M A , Christ’s Coll , Cam , F S A. Sva, 15s 
Rutebeuf— Guillaume de Loms— Jean de Meung— Fustache Deschanps^ Rabelais — Mon 
tugne •— Rsmn — Pasf>erat^ Pithon — Regnit-r - St Amant ^ Bensende — Voitura — Scarton ~ La 
FoDtaine*-Boaleau~Mo]j^K— Rc^nan] — Gre^tt — Beaumar^iajs — Bdranger. and others 

Bv MISS PARDOE 

The Court and Reign of Francis I. 

By Julia Pardoc 3 vols , demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 
and a bnef Memoir of the Author, ^ 7 .^ 

The illustrations comprise -Francis tlie hir.t (two portraits hy Titian), Queen Eleanor, 
The Emperor Charles the Fifth (two p jrtraits bv Titun) , Duke of Bourbon and Constable of 
Fiance (W TiUan) The Chevalier Ba\ ard Henrv the Eighth (by Holbein) , Henry the 
Ey^tb embarking for France, lanitius Loyola (Ly Wiena), Marguerite de Valois, Catherine 
demMicis (two portraits) The IJurh«<tse d Etampes Diana of Poictiers, The Duke of Alva (by 
Schubert), Annas de Montmorency Constable of hrantc, and Julia Panloe The cover of the 
book IS from a design by Diana of Poictiers 

The Court of Louis the Fourteenth. 

ByJ ITLIA PARDOb With upwards of FifC) Woodcuts, and numerous Por 
traitb on Sled 3 voK , demy 8vo , 42S1 

PoRTKAlT<; ON SlbEI 

Louis XIV (four portraits) Cardinal M lAarin Anne of Austria Madame de bdvign6 Louis 
Pnnee de Condd Ninon di 1 End is Madame de Maintcn m (three portraits) Mardchal 
Turenne Philippe ])iu d Orleans Mdlle de Vallicrc (two portraits) Madame de 
Montespan Colbert 

The Life of Marie de Medicis, 

Consort of Henry IV , and Regent of trance during the early years of 
Louis XIII By fui I a P\kdol 3 vol& , demy Svo , with Portraits and 
Facsimiles, 42s 

llT I Cl MAI loss ON SlJ*BL 

Mane de Medicis (two portraits) Henri de T ortaint Due de (>uibe '1 he Eve of Saim 
Bartholomew OabncHe d Latrers Marcchat de Biron Due de Sully Henri IV 
Louis XllI (two portraits) Mardchal de Bassompierre Cardinal de Richeheu (two 
portraits) Anne of Busina Mar^chal de Schomberg Cardinal Ma^ann George VjUiers 
tirbt Duke of Buckingham Marquis dr Cmq Mars 

Works ly Lady Jackson. 

The Court of France undlr Francis L and Henry IL 

2 vols , large crown Svo , with Portraits, 24s 

The Last oi the Valois, 

And the Accession of Henr> of Navarre, 1559—1610 2 vols , large crown 

Svo , with Portraits, 245 

The First of the Bourbons. 

2 vols , large crown 8vo , with Portraits, 24s 

The Old RCgiml, 

2 vols., large crown Svo , with portraits, 24s 

*«* ' Old Pans, ' I ranch Court and Society, and * The Court of the Tuilencs are at present out 

of print 
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SEotks on Quitch Ipistors — {Continued). 

Bv SIR F. MONTEFIORE, Bart. 

The Prineesse de Lamballe. 

A Memoir, by Sir Francis Montefiore. In i vol., crown 4to., with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, I25. 6d. 

By the dug D’AUMALE. 

Lives of the Princes of the House of Conde. 

By the Due d’Aumalb. Translated by the Rev. K. Brown-Borthwicx. 
2 vols., 8vo., with two fine Portraits, 30s. 

By MADAME DU NOVER. 

The Correspondence of Anne du Noyer. 

During the Reign of Louis XIV. Now first translated by Fix>rfnce La yard. 
2 vols., demy 8vo.> with Portraits and Notes, 30s. 

By MADAME CAMPAN. 

The Life of Marie Antoinette. 

By Jeanne Loui&e Henrtet tr Campon, First Latlyin Waning, With 
Memoir of Madame Campan, by MM. Bahki^kb and Mau'.ne. New and 
Revised Edition, with additional Notes, and Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

* Madame Campan was first Woman of the Ketli'hamt>er to Mane A ttoincltc, and escaped 
almost by a miracle through the Reign of '[< rror. She died last )t.u,and in her bureau, were 
found mo^t cuiious and autheiitk memoirs of her lift during her service alHiut the Queen, We 
have suspended the issue of this revieu to re.u] thtm, and liave read them with delight. '< — 
Quarterly Rei'ieio (iBjj). 

By MADAME JUNOT. . 

The Court and Family of Napoleon. 

By the Duchease D'ABRANTiis (Lame Junot). A New and Revised Edition, 
with Additional Notes, and an Explanatory List of the Titles of the Person* 
mentioned in the Work. 4 vols., crown Svo., price 3OS. 

Lr.'IT OF iLLVbTkATtOM.. 

VOL. I. . VoL. 111 . 

Andoche Junot, Duke of Ahrantes. I The Empress Josephine. 

Charles Isonapait^ Fatht^r of Nupoleoii. Jobephine Beau liaruais (daughter ot the Vice- 

The Prineesse de Lamhalle. roy of Italy), afteru.Lrds Crown Princess of 

Joseph Bonaparte, King of Naples and of .Sweden. 

Spun. Madame M^re. 

Marie Pauliiie Bonaparte, Princess Borglit^se. Madame Campan. 

Eugene Beauharnais, Viceroy of It.dy Louis Bonaparte. King of Holland. 

Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 

Vol. H. Vo,,, IV. 

Napoleon Bonaparte., _ Maria I.rfiuisa, Empress of France. 

Jerdme Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. Cardinal Fcsch, Archbishop of Lyons, 

ueneral Moreau. Napoleon II. (The King of Rome.) 

Elba Hon^iarte, Grand Duchesb of Tuauany. Joachim Murat, King ofNaples. 

Caroline Bonapartej^Queen of Naples. Duroc, Duke of KnuU. 

Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. Prince M>>ttemich. 

' Thebe Memoin. furnish an admirable view— admirable liecause to the life ^f the interior 
of Napoleon’s Court. Nowhere do we get a nearer or more intelligJUe view of Napoleon as a 
man.'~Spectatiir (1639). 

* The best account of the early career of Napoleon yet given to the world.’ — Literary Caaettc 
{183*). 
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SSRorits 0n french l^istors — •^(Continued). 

By M. THIERS. 

The History of the French Revolution. 

By Adolphe Thiers. Translated by Frederick Shoberl. With Fifty 
En^avings and Portraits, on steel, of the most eminent Personages engagea 
in the Revolution, many engraved by W, Greatbach. A New and Revised 
Edition in 5 vols., demy 8vo., 45 s* 

Lj.sr UP P1.ATES IN EACH VoLVMB. 

VOL. VOL. 

I. The Attack oil till! Bastile. III. Portrait of Dantan. 

Portrait of the l>uc d’Orleans. Portrait of Madame KHzabeth. 

Portrait of Mirabe.(a. Carrier at Kanlesi.^ 

Portmit of Lafayette. Portrait of Rubesiuerre. 

Orgies of the Gardes du Corps. IV. Last Victims of the Reign of Terror. 

Portrait of Mane Antoinette. Portrait of C’haiette. 

The King’s Return from Vaicnnes. Death of the Deputy Feraud. 

Portrait of Marat Death of Romme, Goujon, Daquesnoi, etc. 

The Mob at the Tuileries. Portrait of Iahiis XVll. 

Attack on the 'l^iileries. The 13th Venddniiaire(Oct. 5, X79S)> 

II. Murder of the Princesse de Lambalte. Portrait of Larare Carnot. 

Portrait of the Prini.esse dc Lamhalle. Portrait of J unot 

Portrait of Madame Roland. Portrait of Hernadotte 

Louis XVI. at the Convention, _ Portrait of Massena. 

Farewell of Ijouis XVI. to his Family. V. Rummotiing to LAecution. 

Portrait of Louis XVl. Portrait ot Pichcgrii. 

Portrait of Dumouriez. Portrait of Moreau. 

Triumph of Marat. ^ Poi trait of Horhe. 

Portrait of Larochejai)ueliu. Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

III. Assassination of Marat. The 18th Bnunaire (November sotb, 1799 ^' 

Portrait of Charlotte Coiday. Portrait of Sidyes, 

Portrait of Camille Desmoulins Portrait of Barras. 

Condemnation of Mai le Antoinette. ‘ Poi trait of Fouch£ 

Portmit of Hailly (Mayor of Pans). Ponrait of Murat 

Trial of I >atiton, Desmoulins, etc.. ' J*ortrait of Aciolplic I'hierii. 

Bv M. i>E BOUKRIENNE. 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

By Louis Antoine Faovelet de Bourricnne, his private Secretaiy. 
Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chaplets, and Notes, by Colonel R. W. 
Phipts, late Royal Artillery. 4 vols., crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 365. 

List op Poutkaits. 

Napoleon 1 . (tbreeX Letitia Rainoltnu. Josephine (twoX Prince Kugene. Kl^ber. l.anne«. 
Talleyrand. Duroc. Murat. Oeuux Momau. Hortensft Due d'Knghien. Pichegru. 
Ney (two). Caulaincourt. Davoiist. Juiiot. Souk. Marie Louise (two). Lnsalle. 
MasHena. Macdonald. Siichct. Wellington. Blucher. Gouvion St Cyr. The King 
of Rome. Bessil^res. 

By M. ARTHUR LtVY. 

THE PHIYATB LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

See page 4. 

By dr. O’MEARA. 

Napoleon at St. Helena. 

By Barry E. O’Meara, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition, 
with Introduction, copious Notes, and other Additions, and with several 
Coloured Plates, Portraits and Woodcuts. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 3O8. 

By MARSHAL MACDONALD. 

HECOLLECVQNS OF THE WANS OF THE REPUBLiC^AND OF NAPOLEON /. 

See page 4. 
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(^nwrksn ^ietorg, 

Bv MR. WEISE. 

A History of the Discoveries of America 

down to the year 1525 . By Arthur James Wkise, M.A. I^rge demy 
8 to., with numCTOus Maps reproduced in /acsimiie from the originalsj 7<i. 6d. 

By colonel FLETCHER. 

The History of the American Civil War. 

By H. C. Fi.KTCHBRf Scots Fu&ilier Guards. 3 vols., Svu. , separately! >8s. each. 
Bv CAPTAIN BULLOCH. 

The Secret Service of the Confederate 
States in Europe. 

By James D. Bulloch, late Confederate Navy. 2 vols., demy Svo , 21s. 

By colonel RAIKES. 

THE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF BOSTON, V.S.A. 

See Colonel Raikes’s History, dcEcril>ed on p. 6. 

By MK. JESSE. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians. 

By John 11 eneac.e Jesse. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 28s. 

Editrory JAMES KRINSLKY-RTCHAKl)^. 

Seven Years at Eton, 

i857«iS 64. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

By MR. COLEUllKiE. * 

Eton in the Forties. 

By an old Colleger, Arthur Duke Coleridoe. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 6s. . [Reprintiftg. 

Bv THE LATE MR. HUGHE.S HUGHES. 

The Register of Tonbridge School, 

Edited by the late W. O. IIughes-Hughes, M.A. Medium, 6s. ; large 
paper, 9s. 

By Mr, Fitzgerald. 

Stonyhurst Memories; or. Six Years at 
School. 

By Pbrcy FirzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo., 6*^ 

Bv REV. J. PyCUOFT. 

Oxford Memories. 

By the Her. James X’vcropt, B.A. 3 vol.., demy 8vo., 24s. 
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^alitical ^bgtaphg- 

Edited bv PRINCE RICHARD METTERNICH. 

The Autobiography of Prince Metternich, 

Translated by Robina Napier and Gerard W. Smith. Vols. I. and II., 
*773-*8 i 5, demy 8va, with Portraitand two Facsimiles, 36s. Vds. 111 . and 
IV., 1816-1829, demy Svo., 36s. Vol. V., 1830^835, demy 8vo., l8s> 
Edited by M. PALLAIN. 

Prince Talleyrand and Louis XVIIL 

Correttpondence duiing the Congress of Vienna. 2 vols., demy Svo., z^s. 

Bv MR. BALLANTVNE. 

The Life of Lord Carteret {afterwards 
Earl Granville], 1690-1763. 

By Archibald Ballantywe. Demy 8vo„ 16s. 

By Sir D. LE MARCHANT. 

Memoir of Earl Spencer {Lord Althorp). 

By the late Sir DENit> Lr Mar chant, Bart. Demy 8vo., ]6u». 

By MR. MVERS. 

Lord Althorp. 

By Ernest Myers. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Ertii'ED BY MR. LE STRANGE. 

The Princess Lieven and Earl Grey. 

Their Correspondence, translated and edited by Guv Le Strange. Vols. I 
and 11 . , demy Svo,, with Portraits, 30s. Vol. 111 ., demy Svo., 15s. 

Edited by LORD COLCHESTER. 

A Diary kept while in Office. 

By Edward, Second Earl oi- Ei.i.enbokoitgh. Two vol<t , demy Svo., 30s. 

Lord EllenborougK s Administration in 
India. 

Containing his Letters to Her Majesty the Queen, and Letters to and from 
the Dnke of Wellington. Demy Svo., i8s. 

Edited by LADY JACKSON. 

Diaries and Letters of Sir G. Jackson, 

From the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera. 2 vols. , demy Svo., 30s. 

The BATH ARCHIVES. A further Selection from the Letters and Diaries oi 
Sir George Jackson, from 1809 to 1816. 2 vols., demy Svo., 30s. 

THE 13TH EARl. OF PEMBROKE. 

Political Letters and Speeches of the late 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

Demy Svo., with Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
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— (CouHnued), 

Edited by MR. MALLOCK. 

Letters and Memoirs of the Twelfth Duke 
of Somerset. 

With Selections from bis Diaries. Edited by WiLLlAM H. Mallock and 
Lady Guendolen Ramsdbn. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Bv THE LATE MR. W. M. TORRENS. 

Twenty Years in Parliament. 

By William McCulladh Torrens, Author of ‘ The Life of Lord Mel- 
bourne.* Demy 8vo., 155. 

By lord DALLING and THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY. 

The Life of Viseount Palmerston. 

With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord 
Dalling and Bulwek. Demy 8vo. VoIs. 1 . and II., with fine Portrait, 
|os. VoL III., edited by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, 15a- Vols. IV. and 
V., by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, with Two Portraits, 30s. 

Another Edition. 2 vols,, crown 8vo., each with Front! piece, 12s 

The i2<,. edili'iu contains ad^litiunal matter and alteratiun*'. 

By the LAiE MR. SKENE. 

Reminiseenees of Lord Stratford de 
Redelyffe, and the Crimean War. 

By Jambs Henry Skkne, Author of * Frontier Lands of Christian and 
Turk.* Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Wy professor FORREST. 

Selections from Official Writings of the 
Rt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by Professot G. W. Fork i- si. Demy 8vu , 2 is. 
Edited by MISS FORSYTH. 

Autobiography and Reminiscences of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Edited by his Daughter, Ethei. Forsyth. Demy 8\o , with Portrait on 
Steel, and Map, 12s. 6d. 

By MR. TIMBb. 

The Lives of Statesmen : 

Burke and Chatham. By John Timbs,F.S.A. Crown 8vo., with PortiaiLs, d'-. 
By the EMPEROR OF MEXICO. 

Recollections of My Life. 

By the late Emperor Maximilian of Mexu o. 3 voli>., post 8vo., 3iii. 6d. 
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giographg. 

By tuk dean of WINCHESTER. 

A Memoir of Lord ffatherley. 

By the Veiy Rev. W.R. W. Stephens, F.S.A., Dean of Winchester, Author 
of * The Life and Letters of Dean Hook,’ etc. Crown Svo., with two 
Portraits, 2is. 

By miss LEATHLEY. 

The Early Life of Sir William Maule, 

By his Niece, Emma Leatht.ey. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

By MR. NASH. 

The Life of Richard, Baron Westbury, 

Lord High Chancellor of England. By Thomas Arthur Nash, Barrister^ 
at'Law. 2 vols., demy Svo., with two Portraits, 30s. 

Bv SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences. 

Crown Svo,, paper cover, l&, cloth, is. 6d. 

[.4 fiffamth edition will shortly be printed. 

From the Old World to the New. 

Being some Experiences of a Recent Visit to Americn, including a Trip to 
the Mormon Countiy. By Mr. Sekjeami' Bai.lantinr, Author of ‘ Some 
Experiences of a Barrister’s Career.’ Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 14s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Some Professional Recollections. 

By a Former MemlTer of the Council of the Incorporated Law Society. 
Crown Svo., 95. 

This work includes some account of the singular career of the Carron 
Company. 


By MR. THORPE, F.S.A. 

The Still Life of the Middle Temple, 

With some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By 
W. G. Thorpe, a Barrister of the Society. Demy $vo., 15s. 

' WeMhury, Ctunphell, Stephen, Huddleston, and a host of othn judicial lights appear in 
these pages as the heroes of a numlter of funny stories, the whole making up a wonderfully enter- 
taining book.' — Observer. 

*A. very entertaining volume of reminiscences and gossip, associated with a very genial 
account of the Middle 1 emplr, its life and its way&, ceremonial and sopial. Mr. Thorpe ha« lived 
a hfe full of varied incidents and experience, ana he tells his story With unfailing s{Hnt and good- 
humour. His fond of anecdote seems to lie inexhaustible.' — Titties. 
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CUriCiSl 

By dean hook. 

Lives of the Archlishops of Canterbury, 

From St. Ausustinb to Juxon. By the Very Rev. Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D.» Dean of Chichester. Demy Svo,, the following volumes sold 
separately as shown ; — Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. II.. 15s. ; Vol. V.^ 15s* J Vols. VI. 
and VII., 30s. ; Vol. VIII., 15s. j Vol. X., 15s. ; VoL XI., ISs. ; Vol. XII., 

15*. 

Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period, ^gj-iojo. — Augustine, Laurentius, Melitus, 
Justus, Honorius, Deusdedit, Theodorus, Brihtwald, Tat wine, Nothelm, Cuthbert, 
Bregwin, Taenbert, Ethelbard, Wulfred, Feologild, Coelonoth, Ethelred, Pleg- 
mund, Athelm, Wulfhelm, Odo, Dunstan, Ethelgar, Siric, Elfric, Elphege, 
Limig, Ethelnoth, Eadsige, Robert, Stigand. 

Vol. II. Anglo-Norman Period, 1070-1229. — Lanfranc, Anselm, Ralph of 
Escures, William of Corbeuil, Theobald, Thomas Becket, Richard the Norman, 
Baldwin, Reginald FitTjocelin, Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton. 

Vol, hi. Mediiuval Period, 1229-1333. — Richard Grant, Edmund Rich, 
Boniface, Robert Kilwardby, John Peckham, Robert Winchelsey, Walter Re3^ 
nolds, Simon Mapeham. \Reprinting. 

Vol. IV. Same Period, 1333-140S. — John Stratford, Thomas Bradwardine, 
Simon Islip, Simon Langham, William Whittlesey, Simon Su Ibury, William 
Courtcniw, Thomas Arundel. ^Keprimtin^. 

VoL. V. Same Period, J40S-1503. — Henry Chicheley, John Stafford, John 
Kemp, Thomas Bouchier, John Morion, Henry Dean, 

Vol. VI. Sertts begins),. Reformation Period, 1503-1556. — William 

Warham, Thomas Cranmer (in part). 

Vol. VII. Same Period. —Thomas Cranmer (conclusion). 

Vol. VIII. Same Period, 1556-1558. — Reginald, Cardinal Pole. 

Vol. IX. Same Period, X 5 ^-' 157 S‘ — Matthew Parker. \Rtprinting„ 

VoL. X. Same Period, 1575-1633. — Edmund Grindal, John Whitgiu, 
Richard Bancroft, George Abbott. 

VoL. XI. Same Period, 1633-1663. — William Laud, William Juxon. 

VoL. XII. The Index. 

'The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.* — AfAfitutum. 

By the dean of winchester. 

The Life and Letters of the Very Rev. 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 

Late Dean of Chichester. 

By the Very Rev. W. R. W. S 1 ephens, P'S. A., Dean of Winchester. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., with two Portraits, 30s. Also, in crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 

By the right HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Dean Hook : An address. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Demy 8vo., stitched, is. 

FATHER HEALY. 

Memories of Father Healy, 

Parish Priest of Little Bray and Ballybrack. With a Portrait of the Rev. 
James Healy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Ripnntif$g. 
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Clerkal $io9ra:ph8 — ( Continued), 

Rbcordbd by MADAME VON KOBELL. 

Conversations of Dr. DdlUnger. 

Translated by Kathakinb Gould. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By dr. THIRLWALL. 

Bishop ThirlwalVs Letters to a Friend. 

By CoNNOP Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, and Edited by Dean 
Stanley. With a Portrait, crown 8vo., 65. [^Reprinting. 


ANONYMOUS. 

A Memoir of the Rev. John Russell. 

By the Author of * Dartmoor Days.’ With a Portrait, crown 8to., 6s. 

[JRePrinttng 


By dr. GRETTON. 

Memory’s Harkhaeh over Fifty Years, 

1808-185^ By the Rev. Frederic £. Gbetton. Demy 8va, 12s. 


By rev. R. H. D. BARHAM. 

The Life of the Rev. R. H. Barham 

(Author of the ’Ingoldsby Legends'). By his Son, the Rev. Richard 
H. Dalton Barham. A New Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo., 6s. 

By signor CAMPANELLA. 

Life in the Cloister, at Court, and in Exile. 

By Giuseppe Maria Campanrlla. Demy 8vo., with two Portraits, los. 6d. 


snb ^iographits. 

THr FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, 

Edited by Peter Cunningham, K.S.A. g voL., demy 8vo., with Fifty 
Illustrations on steel, ^^5 S&. Hand-made Paper Edition, with Sixty-seven 
Illustrations on steel, cloth, j£’io 10s.; vellum, j^i2 12s. 

B\ MR. RAE 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan : A Memoir. 

By William Fraser Kae. With an Introduction by Sheridan's Great- 
Grandson, the Marques*, of DuttRRiN and Ava, K.P., G.C.B. a voU., 
demy 8vo., with Portraits, 26s. 

By MR. FITZGERALD. 

The Lives of the Sheridans. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Six Engravings on Steel 
by Stodart and Every, 30s. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE. 

A Memoir of Frances Trollope, 

Author of ‘The PomeBtic Manners of the Americans,' ‘The Widow 
Barnaby/ etc. By her Daughter-io-Law, Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
2 voIb., croMm 8ro., with extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and 2 For' 
traits, 21 s. 

Edited by MR. EGERTON CASTLE. 

The Jerningham Letters, 1780-1843 : 

Bdn^ Excerpts from Letters and Diaries of Lady Jerningham and of her 
daughter, Lady Bedingfeld. Edited, with Notes, by ^ertoN Castlb, 
M.A., F.S.A. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with numerous Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, 24s. 

By miss hill. 

The late Frederic Hill : 

An Autobiography of Fifty Years in Times of Reform, Edited by his 
daughter, Constance Hill. Demy 8vo., with several Portraits, 16s. 

MISS COBBE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Finances Power Cobbe. 

By Herself. With Recollections of Dean Stanley — Matthew Arnold — Mrs. 
(Fanny) Kemble — Robert Browning — Sir Charles Lyell — Kenan — Archbishop 
Longley — Tennyson — Carlyle — Cardinal Manning — Charles Kingsley — Walter 
Savage Landor — Dr. Jowett — Lord Shaftesbury — Darwin — John Bright — 
Lady Byron — Professor Tyndall — and many other persons of interesL Third 
Edition, with illustrations. In 2 vols., square crown 8vo., 21 b. 

Edited nv MISS DE MORGAN. 

Reminiseeneesof the Late Mrs. De Morgan. 

With Letters addressed to Mrs. and Professor de Morgan. Edited by her 
daughter, Mary A. de Morgan. In large crown 8vo., with Portrait, 85. 6d. 

By MR. FITZGERALD. 

Memoirs of an Author. 

By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author of * Recreations of a Literary Mau,’ 
‘ Lives of the Sheridans,' etc. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portrait, 2Ss, 

By MR. BYRNE. 

Australian Writers: 

LINDSAY GORDON— ‘ROLF BOLDREVVOOD'— MARCUS CLARKE 
— ‘TASMA' — MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED— ADA CAMBRIDGE — 
HENRY KINGSLEY. By }. F. Desmond Byrne. In crown 8vo., bs. 

Edited by LORD BRABOURNE. 

Unpublished Letters of Jane Austen. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the late Lord Brabourne. 2 vols., 
large crown Svo., with Frontispieces, 248. 
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fetters isnl) $iiTgt;a)Thies — ( Coniinwd), 

By the Hon. C. K. TUCKERMAN, 

Personal Reeolleetions of Notable People 
at Home and Abroad. 

By Charles K. Tuckerman, first Minister Re«dent of the United States 
of America to Greece. 2 vols., crown 8yo., with portrait, 21s. 

By MR. WOOD. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ etc. By C. W. Wood, Author of ' Through Holland,* 
etc. Second Edition, in crown 8vo., with Photogravures and other llluBtra* 
tions, 6s. 

By MRS. BISHOP. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven 

{Pauline de la Ferronnays)^ 

Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story. With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspon- 
dence. By Maria Catherine Bishop. Third and Cheaper Edition, in 
crown 8vo., with Portrait of Mrs. Craven, 7$, 6d. 

By MRS. CROSSE. 

Red-Letter Days of My Life 

With Reminiscences and Anecdotes of many Persons of Note. By IHE LATE 
Cornelia A. H. Crosse. In 2 vols., post 8vo., 21s. 

By MR. WATTS. 

Alarie Watts. 

The Narrative of his Life. By his Son, Alaric Alfred Watts. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo.» with Two Etchings, ais. 

By THE REV. R. H. D. BARHAM. 

The Life of Theodore Edward Hook. 

By Rev. Richard H. Dalton Barham. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., 66. 
By miss MITFORD. 

Reeolleetions of a Literary Life. 

With Selections from het Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary 
Russell Mitford. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 

Edited by HENRY G. HEWLETT. 

Henry Fothergill Chorley : 

Autobiography and Memoir. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 
Recorded by LADY BLESSINGTON. 

The Conversations of Lord Byron. 

With a Contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New 
Edition, with Notes and e^ht Portraits. Demy 8vo., 15s. 
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MR. FITZGERALD'S LETTERS. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny 
Kemble {1871-1883). 

Edited by William Aldis Wright, D.C.L. Small crown 8vo., with Por- 
traits of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald, engraved on steel, 6s. 

By MRS. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 

Women of Letters, 

Including Memoirs of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Shelley, Lady Ann Barnard, Sarah Countess Cowper, and Lady Duff Gordon. 
By Gertrude Townshend Mayer. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s. 

By MR. FRANCIS. 

John Francis and the ‘ Athenceum.’ 

A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. By John C. Francis. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. , with Two Portraits, 24s. 

By MR. SALT. 

The Life of Henry David Thoreau. 

By Henry S. Salt. Demy Svo. With Portrait, ys* 6d. 

By MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

T. A. Trollopes ‘What I Remember." 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo., Vols. 1 . and II. with Portrait, 30s. Vol. III. 15 s> 
By dr. HAKE. 

Memoirs of Eighty Years. 

By Gordon Hake. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

By miss CLOWES. 

Charles Knight. 

A Memoir. By his Grand-daughter, Alice A. Clowes. With Two Portraits. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 

Edited by SIR WALTER BESANT. 

Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake, F.R.G.S. 

Literary Remains and Memoir. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 145. 

By MR. TIMBS. 

The Lives of Wits and Humourists : 

Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Forson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, etc. By John Timrs, F.S.A. 2 vols., crown Svo., 
with Portraits, 12b. 

By miss WOTTON. 

Word Portraits of Famous Writers. 

Edited Mabel £. Wotton. La^e crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

By dr. martin. 

In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. 

By Benjamin Ellis Martin. With a complete Bibliography of Lamb's 
works, by Ernest North, and with numerous Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and John Fullkylovk, quarto, los. 6d. 

PUBLISHERS in ORDINARV ia H^R^MA/ESTV- 
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$iographie£^ of ^Painters anb gralptora. 

By MR. STORY. 

The Life of John Linnell. 

By Alfred T. Story. Demy 8vo. , with Illustrations. rSb. 

Lives of James Holmes and John Yarley. 

By Alfred Thomas Story, Author of ‘The Life of John Linnell.' 
uvniy 8yo., 14s. 

By SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 

My Life. 

By Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A. Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 

By william POWELL FRITH, R.A. 

Reminiscences of W. P. Frith, R.A. 

Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Further Reminiscences. Third Edition. 8vo., with Portrait, iss. 
By the rev. C. H. COPE. 

Reminiscences of Charles West Cope, R.A. 

By his Sod, the Rev. C. H. Cope, M.A. Demy Sva, with IlluBtrations, 16s. 
Edited by MR. GO.SSE. 

■Conversations of James Northcote, R.A. 

Recorded by William Hazlitt. A New Edition, edited, with an Essay 
on Hazlitt and Northcote, by Edmund Gosse. Fast 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 

By dr. FLAGG. 

Life and Letters of Washington Allston. 

By Dr. J. B. Fi«agg, Wiih 18 Reproductions of Allston's Paintings. 
Ouarto. 25s. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

The Lives of Painters : 

Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Turner. By John Timbs, F.S.A. Crown Svo., with Portraits, 6s. 

By W. P. frith, R.A. 

John Leech : His Life and Work. 

By William Powell Frith, R.A. Second Edition. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 
with Portrait and Illustrations, 265. 

Edited by MR. GOSSE. 

Nollekens and his Times. 

By John Thomas Smith, formerly Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum. With an Essay on Georgian Sculpture, and a Note on J. T. Smith, 
by Edmund Gossb. Demy 8vo., with a Portrait of Nollekens by Jackson, 
and a List of his Works, 15s. 

By M. PLON. 

The Life and Work of Thorvaldsen. 

By EuokNB Flon. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel Hoby. Imperial 
8ya, with numerous Illustrations, 25s. 
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£SLtisk anb ,§lc»nce, 

Tran!;lated by MR. COLERIDGE. 

The Autobiography of Karl von Ditters- 
dorf. 

TrsnsUted from the German by Arthur Duke Coleridge, Editor of 'The 
Letters of a Leipaig Cantor (Moritz Hauptmann)/ etc. Crown Sea, 7s. 6d. 
Edited by DR. JANSEN. 

The Life of Robert Schumann, 

Told in his Letters. Tranblated by May Simpson. 2 vols., crown Svo., 218. 
By the IJVTB MR. BEALE. 

The Light of Other Days. 

Musical Reminiscences of half a Century. By Willert Beale (formerly of 
Cramer and Co.). 2 vols., demy Svo., with Portrait, 28s. 

By MR. CROWEST. 

The Story of British Music ; 

From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By Frederick James 
Crowbst, Author of ‘The Great Tone Poets,’ ‘Musical Aneixlotes,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo., with numerous IIlu.strations, 15s. 

The Great Tone Poets : 

Brief Memoirs of the Greater Composers — Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
etc. By Frederick Crowest. Seventh Edition Crown 8vo,. is. 6d. 

By the lafe MISS WALKER. 

My Musical Experiences. 

By Bkttina Walker. With Reminiscence» of Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Henselt. Crown Svo., 6s. 

By HERR KUHE. 

My Musical Recollections. 

By Wilhelm Kuhe. With I’orirait and Autc^raphs. Demy Svo,, 14s. 

By MR. ROWBOTHAM. 

The History of Music. 

A New Edition. By J. F. Rowbotham. Crown 8vo„ 7s. 6d. 

By MR. HARRISON. 

Stray Records : 

Or, Personal and Professional Notes. By Clifford Harrison, the Reciter. 
A New Edition. Crown Svu., 6s. 

By MR. WEDMORE. 

Studies in English Art. 

The SECOND SERIES, containing Romney, Constable, David Cox, George 
Cruikshank, Meiyon, Burne-Jones, and Albert Moore. By FREDERICK. 
Wedmore. Large crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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Jlrt anb §rim£, z\t— (Continued'). 

By MR. WOODWARD. 

The Masterpieces of Sir Robert Strange. 

Reproductions of twenty of his Engravings in Permanent Photography. V^ith 
a Memoir and Portions of his Autobiography. By Fsancjs Woodward. 
Folio, 42s. 

By M. GUILLEMIN. 

The Heavens. 

An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By Am£d£e Guillemin. 
Edited by J, Norman Lockver, F.R.S.,and Richard Proctor, r,R.A.S. 
Demy 8vo., with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 

By M. FLAMMAKION. 

Marvels of the Heavens. 

From the French of Flammarion, by Mrs. LOCKYER, Translator of *The 
Heavens.’ Crown 8vo., with 48 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [^Reprinting. 

By MR. BVRNE. 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 

By Oliver Byrne, Inventor of Dual Arithmetic. Quarto, 700 pp., 426. 

By M. FIGUIER. 

The Day after Death. 

Or, the Future Life Revealed by Science. By Louis Figuier, Author of 
* The World before the Deluge.’ With Illustrations, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

[Reprinting. 

By MR. WILLIAMS. 

Sketches of Village and Estate Buildings. 

From designs by James Williams, Architect. With Notes. In one 
Volume, oblong shape, with 30 lllustratioiis, 155. 

By MR. WILLIAMS. 

Our Iron Roads : 

Their History Construction, and Administration. By Frederick S. 
Williams. Demy 8vo., with numerous illustrations, 8s. 6d. 

The Midland Railway : 

Its Rise and Progress. By Frederick S. Williams, Author of *Our Iron 
Roads,’ etc. Crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

By MR. WALKER. 

The Severn Tunnel : its Construction 
and Difficulties, 1872-1887. 

By its Constructor, Thomas A. Walker. With Portraits on steel and very 
numerous Sketches and Plans. Third Edition. With an Introductory 
note by Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E. Royal 8vo., ris. 
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'3Ehe grama. 

By MR. GOODMAN. 

The Keeleys : on the Stage, and at Home. 

ByWALTEE Goodman. With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 
14s. 

Bv THB LATE MRS. KEMBLE. 

Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Life. 

By Frances Anne Kemble. 3 vols., crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Mrs. Kemble’s ' Records of My Girlhood ' (3 vols.) Is now out of print. 

Further Records. 

A series of Letters by Fanny Kemble, forming a sequel to * Records of My 
Girlhood/ ‘ Records of Later Life/ etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with two 
Portraits engraved upon steel by G. J. Stopar r. 24s. 

Bv THEMSELVES. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft ; 

Their Recollections On and Off the Stage. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo., 
paper wrapper, is. ; ot in cloth, is. 6d. 

By MR. PEMBERTON. 

Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson, 

Author of ‘School,’ ‘ Ca-ste/ etc. By Thomas Epgar Ppmberton, 
Author of ‘The Life of Edward Askew Sothern.' With Portrait, Facsimile, 
and other Illustrations. Second Edition, demy 8vo., 14s. 

Edward Askew Sothern : 

(‘Lord Dundreary*), A Memoir. By T. Edgar Pemberton. Demy 
8vo., with Portraits and Facsimiles, 16s. 

Also, a New Popular Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8\o., 2s. 6d. 

By dr. DORAN. 

In and about Drury Lane, 

And other Papers. By the late John Doran, P'.S.A. 2 vols., large crown 

8 vo., 2 IS. 

By MR. FITZGERALD. 

The Romance of the Stage. 

By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the ' Life of Garrick,’ etc. 
2 vols., demy 8vo., 24s. 

By MR. NEVILLE. 

The Stage. 

Its Past and Present History in Relation to Fine Art. By 'Ienrv Neyillr. 
Demy 8vo., 96 pp., 
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^oettQ the ^raina. 

By tbe rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 

Ths Only Complete Editions. 

Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, and Doyl& 

‘ Successful humourists who follow such great masters as Rabelais arc generally carried lo 
advance of “ the ruck " by some special gift. As Hook owed bis great social tepuUtiou to UU' 
equalled powers of improvisation, so " Thomas Ingoldsby '* was borne forward to fame and popu- 
larity by his unrivalled command of rhyme. All the wit, humour, and sparkle of the legends 
would have gone for comparatively little had it not been for the vehicle they were entruitra to. 
Ihe verse is a thing sc, and as Ingoldsby followed no model, so he has bad no tru« 
successor. He has had imitators ; but none of them have gone beyond imitation. How geanina 
is the humour of the Legends U proved by the fact that although many are as freely sprinklw with 
hits at contemporary history and scandal as a Christmas pantomime, yet they reM as pleasantly 
to-day as everthey did. It was an idea worthy of De Foe, that ^ evoking tne Ingoldsbys, their 
fhniily, pedigree, DTopeny, mansion, and everywog that was theirs, that he might weave a series 
of vraistmhlahU family stones out of their archives. It was realistic u Babeac, the borrowing tha 
very name of bis own place, Tappingtoa, and paintmg from tbe old Kentish farm. Vet when he went 
aluoad, when he pill^ed the acHemn convent lore for his grotewue parodies, he was scarcely less 
successful. There are few we prefer to St. Dunstan, St. Medud, St. Gengulphus, and, above 
all, the " Jackdaw of Rheims." —Petll Mall Gatclle. 

A New Annotated Edition, edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Edward A. 
Bond, with a brief memoir of her father, and also a note on the bibliography of 
the L^ends. With the Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
on wood by Tenniel, Du Maurier, Doyle, etc., and a Portrait of the Rev. 
K. H. Barham, also a reproduction of a water-colour by Cruikshank hitherto 
unpublished. In three vols., demy 8vo., 31s. 6d, 

THE CARMINE EDITION. Small demy 8vo., with a carmine border line 
around each page. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and 
Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. An Edition in large type, with Fifty Illua- 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, re-eograved 
on Wood for this Edition by George Pearson. Crown 8to., red cloth, ^ 

*«.* Also bound in gold cloth, with paper label, same price. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo., cloth, with Sixteen Illustrations on 
Wood by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 2s. 6d« 

THE VICTORIA EDITION. A Pocket Edition, fcap. Svo., with Frontispiece, 
cloth, IS. 6d., or in paper wrapper, is. 


Especial Cheap Editions. 

THE ALEXANDRA EDITION. A new large type Edition, demy 8to. With 
upwards of fifty Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leedi, Tenniel, and Barham. 
Paper wrapper, is., or bound in cloth, gilt edges, as. 

THE PEOPLE’S EDITION* ^ Sixty-four large quarto niges, printed on good 
paper, with Forty Illustrations Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, with 
wrapper, 6d. 
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Po£trg anb the ^rama— 

By the rev. R. H. BARHAM. 

The Ingoldsby Lyrics. 

By the Rev, Rjchaju) Harris Barham, Author pf * The Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. K. H. D. Barham. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Bentley Ballads. 

Selected from * Bentley’s Miscellany,’ by John Sheehan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Amongst the contributors are : — Dr. Maginn — Father Frout — Thomas Ingoldsl^ 
— Haynes Bayly — Hartley Langhome — Thomas Love Peacock — Samuel Lover — 
Charles Mackay — Robert Bums — H. W. Longfellow — J. A. Wade — Albert Smith 
— Edward Kenealy — Mary Howitt — The Irish Whisky Drinker — W. Cooke 
Taylor — William Jones — Tom Taylor— G. K. Gillespie— R. Dalton Barham, etc. 

EnirEW BY PERCY COTTON. 

Selections from the Poetical Works of 
Mortimer Collins. 

Limited to 500 copies, printed upon hand*made paper. Demy 8vo., los. 6d. 
By MRS. KEMBLE. 

Poetical Works of Frances Anne Kemble. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Notes upon some of Shakespeare' s Plays. 

By Frances Annf (Fanny) K i* vm e Demy 8vo , 7s. 6d. 

On iHb Stage. Magbeth. HgnkvVIII liii RoMtu and Jhuet. 

By CliAUT,hN DICKENS. 

The Village Coquettes. 

By Charles Dicklns. A few copies reprinted in fac-bimile of the original 
Edition of 1836. Demy 8vo., sewed, 4s. 6(.l 

Ehited by LU('V IIAKKISON. 

Spenser for Home and School Use. 

Small po'it 8vo. , 3*;. 6d. 

EdI'Jkd bv MRS. MARKS. 

Poems. 

By John Dbvenish Hopprs. Crown Svo., 55. 

By miss walker. 

Poems. 

By Bettina Walker, Author of ‘My Musical Experiences.’ Post 8vo., 
with Portrait, 4s. 

By Mr. REDDIE MAI.LETT. 

A Life's History, 

Told in Homely Verse ; and Miscellaneous Poems. By J Reddie Mallstt. 
Post 8vo., with Portrait of the Author, cloth 2 ’i, 6d., leather 5s. 
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ani the prama — (cantinuea). 

Edited by MR. ST. JOHN RAIKES. 

Selected Poems, Translations, and Occa- 
sional Pieces 

Of the late Rie;ht Hon. Hknry Cecil Raikks, focmerly Member for the 
University of Cambridge, and H.M. Postmaster- General. CroMm 8vo., 5^ 
By MRS. WOODS. 

Lyrics and Ballads. 

By Margaret L. Woods, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.' Small 8vo., 
printed on hand-made paper, 4s. 

By professor ROGERS. 

Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams. 

By James E. Tiiorold Rogers. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

By MR. NEVILLE. 

The Stage : 

Its History in Relation to Art. By Henry Neville. Detny 8vo., 5^* 
Edited by TOM TAYLOR. 

Charles Reade’s Dramas. 

Fcap. 8vo. Sold separately, is. 6d. each. 

Masks and Faces Thr King's Rival. Povkbty and Pride. 

By MR. nUHOURti. 

Four Unacted Plays. 

By A. W. Dubourg. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Green Cloth. Viitoria Cont.\kini. T.a\d avd Lovf. Art and Love. 

Angelica. 

Romantic Drama, in Four Act*; By A. W. Dubottrc;, joint author of 
* New Men and Old Acres/ etc. Crown 8vo., paper cover, 35. 6d. 

By MRS. KEMBLE. 

Mr. J. T. Homespun in Switzerland. 

By Frances Anne Kemble. Demy 8vo., is. 

By the rev. a. bridge. 

Poems. 

By Arthur Bridge. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

By MRS. TINDAL. 

Rhymes and Legends. 

By Mrs Acton Tindal. Crown 8vo., 5a. 

By dr. DORAN. 

In and About Drury Lane. 

By John Doran, F.S. A., Author of ‘ Their Majesty’s Servants,' etc. 2 vols., 
la^e crown 8vo., ais. 

*** See also page 25 for Biographies of Mrs. Kemble, Mr. Sothern, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, etc. 
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*Tke lost art of ttavelling in one's own country .'»LiMMiEUS. 

Mr. Hissey’s Road Books. 

On Southern English Roads. 

B^^ambs John Hissby, Author of ' A Drive through Eogland/ * A Tour in 
a Phaeton, etc. With a Plan of the Route taken, and 10 full-page Illustra- 
tions, from Sketches by Mr. Hissey. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Through Ten English Counties. 

[Surrey, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire.] In demy 
8vo., with sixteen full-page Illustrations by the Author, and a Plan of the 
route. 16s, 

Across England in a Dog-Cart : 

From I^ndon to St. David's and Back, With sixteen Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo., 165. 

An Old-Fashioned Journey in England and Wales. 

Demy 8vo., with Frontispiece, I2.s. 

A Holiday on the Road. 

An Artist's Wanderings in Rent, Sussex, and Surrey. With fourteen full-page 
and thirty smaller Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

On the Box Seat ; 

Or, From London to the Land's End and back. Demy Svo., with 16 full- 
page Illustrations from sketches by the Author. 16&, 

No copies now remain of ‘A Drive niRoucii ENr,LA\D' and ‘A Tour 
IS A Phaeton TitRotrfHi jhe Eastern Count tes.* 

By the rev P. W. PHIPPS. 

Chalfont St. Giles, Past and Present, 

With an Account of the Parish Church, Milton’s Cottage, .ind Jordans, the 
Quakers' Burial Ground. By PowNOM. W. PniPrs, M.A., Rector of Chal- 
font St. Giles, and Rural Dean. Second Edition. In demy 8vo., paper 
wrapper, is. 

By H.M. the LATE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

Diary of my Visit to Europe in 1878. 

By NasR'£i>-Din, Shah of Persia, and rendered into English by General 
Schindler and Baron Louis de Norman. Demy 8 vd., 125. 

By MR. BARKER. 

Wayfaring in France. 

By Edward Harrison Barker. Demy 8vo., with numerous lllu-.lrations, 16s. 

Wanderings by Southern Waters 

In Eastern Acquitaine. By Edward Harrison Barker. Demy Svo., 
with Illustrations, i6s. 

Two Summers in Guyenne, 1892-1893. 

The Dordogne — The Correae—Turenne— Upper Perigord —The Valleys of 
the Veisere and Isle — Riberac and Branldme — The Desert of the Double— A 
Canoe Voyage on the Dionne — On the Banks of the Garonne. By Edward 
Harrison Barker. Demy Svo., with numerous illustrations, 1^. 
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$ooK0 of 'Crsbel— (CowAitwii)- 

By ADMIRAL DE KANTZOW. 

Summer Days in Auvergne. 

By Admiral db Kantzow. Crown 8vo., with 5 fall-page Illustrationsi 5 b* 

By lady HERBERT. 

A Search after Sunshine : 

A Visit to Algeria in 1871. By Lady Herbert. Square 8vo., with 
numerous Illustrations engraved by George Pearson, 16s. 

By the rev. MR. ROSE. 

Among the Spanish People. 

By the Rev. Hugh James Rose, English Chaplain of Jerez and Cadis. 
Author of ' Untrodden Spain,' etc. 2 vols., large crown Svo,, 24s. 

By MR. WOOD. 

Letters from Majorca. 

By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., Author of * Through Holland.' Demy 
8v0k, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 14s. 

By MR. BEAUCLERK. 

Rural Italy. 

An Agricultural Surv^ of the Present Condition of the Italian Peninsula 
and Sunly. By W. Nelthorpe Beau CLERK, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul- 
General at Buda-Pest. Demy Svo. , with Map, 9s. 

By MRS. MOSS KING. 

Italian Highways. 

By E. Augusta King, Author of ‘ The Diary of a Civilian's Wife in India * 
Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

By dr. WALTERS. 

A Lotos-Eater in Capri. 

By Alan Walters, Author of * Palms and Pearls,’ etc. Large crown 8vo., 
with Sketches, los. 6d. 

By MR. EDWARDE.S. 

Sardinia and the Sardes. 

By Charles Edwardes, Author of * letters from Crete/ Demy Svo. 14s. 
By MR. BICKFORD-SMITH. 

Greece under King George. 

Population ~ Agriculture — Industries — Commerce — Internal Communication 
— Finance— Public Order — Education — ^Archseolcgy — Religion — Army and 
Navy — Constitution— Climate — Panhelleoi&ni. By R. A. H. Bickford- 
Smith, M.A., Barrister, late Student of the British School at Athens. 
Demy 8vo., with Map, i2s. 

By MR. MALLOCK. 

In an Enchanted Island. 

A Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By W. 11. Mallock, Author of * Social 
Equality,’ etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, 6s. 
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$OOit0 of {continued) 

Bv MR. WOOD. 

Through Holland. 

By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. Demy Sva, with 57 lllastrations, 12s. 
By M. HAVARD. 

Picturesque Holland : 

A Journey in the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen, Drenthe, Overyssel, 
Guelderland, Limboutg, etc. From the French of M. Henri Havard, by 
Annie Wood. Demy 8to., with 10 Illustrations and Map, 16s. 

In the Heart of Holland. 

From the French of M. Henri Havard, by Mrs. Cashrl Hoey. Demy 
8vo., with % Illustrations, 15s. 

By MRS. J. II. RIDDELL. 

A Mad Tour through the Black Forest. 

By CHARL<iTTe £. L. Riddell, Author of 'George Geitli of Fen Court ’ 
liuge crown Svo., 10s. 6d. 

By MR. WOOD. 

In the Black Forest. 

By Charlfs W. W^oon, F.R.G S , Author of ‘ Through Holland,’ ‘ Round 
ATOUt Norway.' Small crown Svo., with numerous Illustrations, 65. 

Under Northern Skies. 

By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘TJirough Holland.' Demy 
Svo., with Sixty-eifht lllustration.s, 145. 

By MR. WOOD. 

The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron. 

By Charles W, Wood, F.R,G.S., Author of ‘Through Holland,' etc. 
Crown 8to., with 60 Illustrations, 6s. 

By MR PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Sport in the Crimea and the Caucasus. 

By Clive Phii.lipps-Wolley, F.R.G.S. Demy Svo., 14B. 

Savage Svunetia. 

By Clive Phillipps-Wolley, F,R.G.S., Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea 
and the Caucasus.’ 2 vols., crown Svo., with Illustrations, 21s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Persian Pictures — Safar Nameh. 

A Book of Travel in the Kast. Crown Svo. , 6s. 
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By the Late CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 

Travels in the East. 

Including a Visit to the Holy Land, li^yptf the Ionian Islands, etc. By His 
Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince Rudolf. RotoI 8vo,, 
with nearly one hundred full-page Illustrations by Pausinger, 31s. od. 

By MR. BENTLEY. 

The Reek Inscriptions of Sinai. 

By TUB LATE George Bentley, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo., sewed, is. 

By professor MERRILL. 

East of the Jordan. 

Travels and Observations in Moab, Gilead, and Basha, 1875-77. By Selah 
Merrill, Archaeologist of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
Demy 8vo,, with 70 Illustrations and Map, i6s. 

By sir C WILSON and SIR C. WARREN. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem. 

An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. 
By General Sir Charles W. Wilson, and General Sir Charles Warren. 
With an Introductory Chapter by Dean Stanley. Third Thousand, 
DemySvo., with 50 Illustrations, 2la 

By MR. RAE. 

Egypt from the First to the Third Khedive. 

By W. Fraser Rar. In demy 8vo., x6s. 

By MAJOR BARTTELOT. 

Diaries of Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, 

Late Major 7lh Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of his Services in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Nile Relief Expedition, and on the Congo with Mr 
Stanley’s Expedition. Edited by his brother, Sir Walter Bar helot. 
Demy 8vo., with Portraits and Maps, Third Edition, ids. 

By MR. SELOUS.^ 

A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa. 

Nine Years amongst the Game of the Far Interior of South Africa, with full 
notes upon the natural history and present distribution of all the large 
mammalia, and including accounts of explorations beyond the Zambesi, on the 
Chob^, and in the Matabele and Mashuna countnes. By Frederick 
Courteney Selous. With Map and nineteen full-page Illustralions by 
Smit and Whymper. Fourth Edition. Demy 8va, x^. 

By MR. BALDWIN. 

African Hunting and Adventure from 
Natal to the Zambesi, 

Including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, etc., from 1852 to 1S60. By 
William Charles Baldwin, F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations by 
Joseph Wolf and J. B. Zwecker. A Third Cheaper Edition, with 
Portrait of the Author, and Map. Demy 8vo., 18s. 
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of ‘SCrabel — (conHnued). 

Bv DR. GRAY. 

At the Court of the Amir. 

By John Alfrbi> Gray, M.B . late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan. Demy 8vo., with Portrait and other Illustrations, i6s. 

[Reprinting, 

MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S NARRATIVE. 

My Three Years in Manipur, 

and Escape from the Mutiny in Manipur. By Ethel. St. Clair Miller. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo., with Plan, Illustrations, and two Portraits, X5s. 
By MRS. CUTHELL and CAPTAIN BURRELL. 

Indian Memories, 

Of the Plains, The Hills, The Temples, Camp Life, Zenanas, The Mutiny, 
etc. By Edi'IH Cdthell and Captain W. S. Bdrrell. Crown 8va, 6s. 

■ By GENERAL LE MESSURIER. 

From London to Bokhara in 1887. 

By A. Le Mbssuriek, R.E. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Sketches, 158. 

By dr. WALTERS. 

Palms and Pearls ; or, Scenes in Ceylon. 

Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora, and the 
Ascent of Adam’s Peak. By Alan Waliers, M.A. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
By MR. WORSFOLD. 

A Visit to Java. 

By W. Basil Wc3rsfold. With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. DemySvo., 14s. 

By general GREELY. 

Three Years of Arctic Service. {See page A.) 

By the HON. MRS. LEIGH. 

Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation. 

By Mrs. J. W. Leigh. Demy 8vo., los, 6d. 

By the HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 

My Canadian Leaves. 

An Account of a Visit to Canada in 1864 and 1865. By Frances E. O. 
Monck. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

By MR. BODDAM-WHETHAM. 

Western Wanderings : 

A Record of Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. Boddam- 
Whetham. With 12 fuU-page Illustrations, engraved ty Whymper. 
Demy 8vo., 15s. 

By MISS CROMMELIN. 

Over the Andes, from the Argentine, to 
Chili and Peru. 

By May Crohmblin. Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
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$00ks of ‘Slrabtl — (Cmtlnuti). 

By MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

The Trottings of a ‘ Tender Foot ' 

ia Spitzbergen and British Columbia. Clive Phillipps-Wolley, 
F.R.G. S., Author of * Sport in the Cnmea and Caucasus.* Crown 8vo.i Jh. 6d. 
By MR. BADEN-POWELL. 

In Savage Isles and Settled Lands: 

A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Sgypt* Ceylon, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Java, New Guinea, Borneo, lonea, Samoa, the Sandwich 
Islands, and the United States, in 1888-91. By B. F. S. Baden-Powbll, 
Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. With Maps, and Illustrations. Demy Svo., 21s. 
ANONYMOU.S. 

South Sea Bubbles. 

By the Earl and the Doctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Old New Zealand. 

A Tale of the Good Old Times, and a History of the Wat in the North 
against the Chief Heke. Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface 
by the late Earl of Pembroke. Demy Svo., 6s. 

By the Late PROFESSOR NICOLS. 

Wild Life in the Australian Bush. 

By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. With Eight Illustrations 1 ^ J. T* 
Nettleship. 2 vols,, large crown Svo., ais. 


^tatibarb @Eorka on dHookerp. 


By M. FRANCATELLI. 

The Modern Cook. 

By Charles KlmR Fkancatrlli, late Maitre^trjjdtef to Her Majesty. 
Demy Svo. Thirtieth Edition. Containing 1,500 Recipes and Sixty 
Illustrations, 7^ 

The Cook’s Guide. 


By the Author of * The Modem Cook.’ 64th Thousand. Small 8vo., con> 
taming 1,000 Recipes. With Illustrations, 5s. 

* Ao admtraole manual ibr every household.' — Timet* 


A Younger Son’s Cookery Book. 

By a Younger Son's Daughter. Crown 8vo., 69. 


On the First Principles of Cookery. 
Elementary Ways of Cooking : their Theory 
and Practice. 

Soups and ftaMrea. 

Earouta, Mdnees, and Purdea. 

Puddlog Mixtures. 

Pastry. 

Bfead and Cake Mixtures. 

Meringue and Iciim Mixtuiea. 

Jelliea and SttfienM Creams. 

Creams, Syllabubs, and Junkets. 


CompOtea and Preserves. 

Tarts, Tartlets, and Charlottes. 

Fish Cookery. 

The Cooking of Vemtakles. 

Entrdes andMade Dishes. 

Salads, Savouries, and HofS*d'(£uvres. 
Borders, ^Cases, and Sundries. 

PteparaUon of Poultry, etc., for Cooking— 
Boninn Filleting, and Lsoding. 

On Flavounng. 

Details of Expenditure and ManagentenL 
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Sfcpurt Atib gistorB. 

By MAJOR FISHER. 

Outdoor Life in England. 

By Arthur T. Fisher, Major, late 21st Hussars, Author of ‘Throt^b 
the Stable and Saddle*iooin/ 'Rod and River,' etc. Demy 8vo,, 14s. 

Rod and River; or, Salmon, Trout, and 
Grayling Fishing. 

By Arthur T. Fisher, Major, late 21st Hussars. Demy Svo., 14s. 

Through the Stable and Saddle-room. 

A Practical Guide for all conceraed in the Ownership or Management of 
Horses. By Arthur T. Fisher, Major, late 2i5t Hussars. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Farrier ; or. No Foot, No Horse. 

By Arthur T Fjshbr, Major, late 21st Hussars. Author of * Through the 
Stable and Saddle*Toom/ ' Rod and River/ etc. Small crown 8vo., 2s. 

By MR. CORBALLIS. 

Forty-Five Years’ Reeolleetions of Sport. 

By James Henry Corballis. Edited by Arthur T. Fisher (late 2t»t 
Hussars). Hunting — Shooting — Deerstalking — Salmon and Trout Fishing-^ 
Falconry — Golf, etc. Demy ova., with Frontispiece, 16s. 

By MR. LOWNDES. 

Camping Sketches. 

By Geor(;e Rivers Lowndes, Author of 'Gipsy Tents, and how to use 
them.* In large crown Svo., with upwards of Fihy Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

By MR. DAY. 

The Horse: How to Breed and Rear Him. 

The Race-Horse, Hunter, Hack, Troop-Horse, Drau^t’Horse, Shire-Horse, 
Carriage-Horse, Pony. By William Day. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., i6s* 

The Autobiography of William Day, 

With Recollections of the principal Celebrities of the Turf during the present 
reign. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., paper wrapper, is. ; cloth, is. 

By the Late COLONEL CORBETT. 

An Old Coachman’s Chatter. 

By Edward Corbett. With Eight Full-page Coaching Sketches on Stone 
bj^JOHN Sturgess. Second Edition. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

By MR. HARRIS. 

The Coaching Age. 

By Stanley Harris, Author of * Old Coaching Days.' With Sixteen spirited 
Full-page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgbss. Demy Svo., iSs. 
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§port anb Natural pistorp— 

By MR. BLACK. 

Horse - Racing in England, from the 
Earliest Times, 

By Robert Black, Anlhor of * Horse l^ing in France.’ Demy 8vo., Z5S. 
By MR. WATSON. 

Racecourse and Covert-side, 

By Alfred E. T. Watson. With Illustrations by John Sturgess. Demy 
8 vo., 155. 

By the rev. J. G. WOOD. 

The Dominion of Man over Animals. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, Author of 'Common Objects of the Sea*ahore/ 
etc. Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 15s, 

By FRANK BUCKLAND. 

Curiosities of Natural History. 

Bv Francis Trevelyan Buckland, late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Fisheries. Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations. Each Scries s^arately, 
in small 8vo., price 2s. 6d., as follows : — 

1st SsRlK,. — Rats, Serpents, Fi^es, Frogs, Monkeys, etc. 

and Skries. — F ossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 

3rd Series. — ^Wild Ducka, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. 

4th Series. — Giants, Mammies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, etc 

By MR. DIXON. 

Our Rarer Birds. 

By Charles Dixon, Author of ‘Rural Bird Life.’ With numerous Illus< 
trationsby Charles Whympek. Demy 8vo., 14s. 

By MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

A Sportsman's Eden. 

A Season’s Shooting in Upper Canada, British Columbia, and Vancouver. 
By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. Dtmy 8vo., 9s. 

WILD LINE AND ADrENTHRE IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 

See page 34. 

SPORT IN THE CRIMEA AND THE CAUCASUS. 

See page 31. 

A EUNTER*S WANDERINGS. 

See page 32. 

AFRICAN HUNTING. 

See page 32. 

ANONYMOUS. 

A New Book of Sports and Games. 

By Various Writers. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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SSlorkB 0n ^ibinitg anb Relief.* 

*,* See also pages 17 and 18, 

* See also ‘The Recovery of Jenibalemi' ‘ITie Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,' 
‘ Life of Lord Hatherley^’ * Memonais of Chiche!»wr Cathedral,' ‘ Rock loKCriptioss on Sinai,’ 
Life of I>ean Hook,’ ' Bishop Thirlwall’s Leners,* Dr. Duncker’s ‘ History of Antiquity,' ‘ The 
Conversations of Dr. Ignatius von DOllinger,’ etc. 


By dean hook. 

The Chureh and its Ordinances. 

Sermons by the late Waltkr Fakquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Eklited by the Rev. Walter Hook, Rector of Portock. 2 vols., demy Bvo., 
los. 6d. 

‘ One uf the clearest, most logical, and most eloouent expositions of the value of ordinances 
and the true nature of pr.tyer that have Iwen before tne eye:, of men.' — Daify Teiegra^ 

Parish Sermons. 

By the late Walter Fakquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited 
by the Rev. Waltrr Hook, Rector of Porlock. Crown Svj , 3s. 6d. 

Hear the Chureh. 

A Sermon by the late Dean Hook. Reprinted in demy 8v'',, sewed, 1$. 

By bishop THIHLWALL. 

Essays, Speeches, and Sermons. 

By the late CoNNOi* Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of Si. David's. Edited by 
Dr. PerOWNE, BUhop of Worcester. Demy 8vo., 15s. \KrprinHng^ 

By DR. KENNEDY. 

Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. 

With an Appendix containing the chief Textual Changes. By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D , late Canon of Ely, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, etc. Crown Svo., 4s. 

By DK. M^'CAUSLAND. 

Adam and the Adamite; 

Or, The Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dominick M^Causland, 
Q.C. With Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 < 1 . 

By the dean OF WINCHESTER. 

Christianity and Islam : 

The Bible and thk Koran. By the Very Rev. W. R. W Stephens, 
F.S. A,, Dean of Winchester, Author of ‘ The Life of St. Chrysostom/ * Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook.’ Crown 8 vo., 5s. 

By CAIiDINAL MANNING. 

Modern Society. 

A PASTORAL for LENT. By His Eminence the late Cardinal 
Manning, is. 
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SBorks 0n pibinits — {Continued). 

Bv DR. GUMMING. 

ytor}{s by John Gumming, D.D. 

The FALL of BABYLON FORESHADOWED in HER TEACHING, 
in HISTORY, and in PROPHECY. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The GREAT TRIBULATION COMING on the EARTH, Crown 
8vo., 5s. Fourteenth Thousand, 

REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, The Great Preparation. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. Seventh Thousand. 

The MILLENNIAL REST ; or, The World as it will be. Crown 8vo., 
5s. Fourth Thousand. 

READINGS on the PROPHET ISAIAH. Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

. By LADY HERBERT. 

Works by Lady Herbert. 

St. FRANCIS of SALES in the CHABLAIS. Post 8vo., 6s. 

WIVES and MOTHERS m the OLDEN TIME. SS. PAULA and 
OLYMPIAS. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ANONYMOUS. 

Letters from Hell. 

Newly translated from the Danish. With an Introduction by Dr. George 
Macdoxald. Twenty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 2s. fid. 

' Its awful descriptions are intensely realistic, and bold you by a powerful 
GuarrHoM, Toronto. 

By MR. MALLOCK. 

Atheism and the Value of Life. 

By William Hurrell Mai-lock, Author of ‘Is Life worth Living?’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

By M. RENAN. 

Studies in Religious History. 

The Experimental Method applied to Religion — Paganism — Comparative 
MytholoCT— Buddhism— The Translations of the Bible— The Teaziehs of 
Persia— Joachim di Fbr and the Eternal Gospel— Francis of Assisi— A 
Monastic Idyl of the Thirteenth Century— Religious Art— The Congregation 
• De Auxiliis ’—A Word upon Galileo’s Trial— Port Royal— Spinoza. From 
the French of Erxest Renax. Crown 8vo., 6s. \_Rtprinting. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Roots : 

A Plea for Tolerance. A New Edition. Small post, 2s. 6d. 

By the rev. F. ARNOLD. 

Turning Points in Life. 

By the Rev. Frederick Arnold. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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(Ss(m^8 anb IBidallaneons Storks. 


By miss hill. 

English Dress. 

By Georg lANA Hill. Two vols,, demy 8vo., Illustrated, 30s. [See page 9.] 
By MORTIMER COLLINS. 

Thoughts in My Garden. 

Selections from the Papers of Mortimer Collins. Edited by Edmund 
Yaies. With Notes by Frances Collins. 2 vols., crown Svo., 21s. 

Pen-Sketehes by a Vanished Hand. 

Selections from the Papers of Mortimer Collins. Edited by Tom Taylor. 
With Notes by Frances Collins. 2 vols., crown Svo., with Portrait, 21s. 

By MR. SAUNDERS. 

Pastime Papers. 

Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. By Frederick Saunders, Author of 
* Salad for the Solitary and the Social,’ etc. Small crown Sva, 4s. 

Salad for the Solitary and Social. 

By Frederk'K Saunders. A New Edition, 410., 7s. 6d. 

By MRS. L. LINTON. 

The Girl of the Period, and other Essays. 

By Elika Lynn Linton. 2 vols., demy Svo., 24s. 

By MR. MALLOCK. 

Social Equality. 

By W. H. Mallock. Second Edition, crown Svo. , 6s. 


By miss SUTTER. 

England’s Greatest Problem. 

By Julie Sut'J'Kr, Author of ‘A Colony of Mercy.’ 


By MR. TIMBS. 

Doctors and Patients. 


Crown 8to., 55 . 

[/» t/u Press* 


By John Timbs, K.S.A. A New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo., 6s. 
ANONYMOUS. 

Conversational Openings and Endings. 

With Hints on the Game of Small Talk. In paper wrapper, is. 


By EDEN WARW’ICK. 

Notes on Noses. 

By Eden Warwick. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vu., 2s. 
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Recent IVorks of Fiction 

IN LIBRARY FORM. 


Up in Arms. By Margery 

Author of ' Audrey/ ' I'hirough 
Thick and Thin,’ etc. In 3 toIb, fcap., 
Svo. 

II. 

•The Madonna of a Day. By 

Lily DotJCALL, Author of ‘ The Mer- 
maid,' ‘Beggars All,’ etc. In x 
crown 6vo. 

111 . 

The Mystery of Mr, Ber- 
nard Brown. By E. Phillips Oppbn- 
HSlM. In I vol , crown Bvo. 


IV. 

The Indian Uncle. By 

Lbslie Keith, Authc^r of ' 'Ltsbeth,' ‘ For 
Love of Prue,* etc. In i vol., crown Bvo. 


Gifts and Weirds. By Lily 

PSKKS, Author of * A Late Spring-time,' 
etc. In 1 voK, crown Bvo. 


VI. 

Miss Drummond’s Dilemma. 

By R. Ramsay. In i voL, crown Bvo. 


VII. 

Lord Hever. By Percy Hul- 

ByKD, Author of * The Romance of Shere 
Mote, etc. In a vols., crown Bvo. 


VIII. 

Honor Ormthwaite. By the 

Author of ' Lady Jean’s Vagaries.’ In i 
vol., crown Bvo. 


iz. 

The Man Who Disappeared. 

By Rivington Pike. In i vol.. crown 


Wisdom's Folly. By A. V. 

Dutton, Author of ‘ Theories,’ etc. In 
1 vol., crown Bvo. 

XT. 

The Quicksands of Pactolus. 

By H. Annkslev Vachell, Author of 
‘The Romance of Judge Ketchnm,’ ‘The 
Model of Chnstun Gay,' etc. In t vol., 
oxiwn Bvo. 

xn. 

The King’s Revenge. By 

Cl AtTOK Bkay. In I vol., cravm Bvo. 

xni. 

The Yoke of Freedom. By 

Charles James, Author of * On Ttim- 
hatn Green,' etc. In i vol., crown Bvo. 

XIV. 

Out of the Workhouse. By 

Mrs. Hlkbbkt Martin, Author of 
‘ Britomert,' etc. In i vol., crown Bvo. 

XV. 

Goddesses Three. By D. 

Hugh J'rk'e. In 3 vols., crown Bvo. 

XVI. 

Anthonv Blake’s Experi- 

ment. In 2 vols., crown Bvo. 

XVII. 

The Tower of Ghilzan* By 

Surnon-MajorH. M. Grbbnhuw. Author 
of ‘ Brenda’ti Experiment,' etc. In i vol., 
crown Bvo. 

XVI II. 

The Mistress of Brae Fann. 

By R‘Wa Nouchette Cakey, Author of 
'Nellie’s Memories,' 'Sir Godfrey's Grand* 
daughters,’ etc. i vol., crown flvo. 

I XIX, 

I Tlie Backslider. A Story of 

I Constance Smith, Author 

Of The Repentance of Paul Wentworth." 

I In a vols., crown Bvo. 
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jfiction. 

SELECTED PROM AMONG THE BEST WORKS OF 
FICTION OF EACH YEAR. 


JSentless’ favourite Hovels. 

Each volwmc ca/n he obtained separately in crown Svo., cloth, 
price 6S-i (it cUl hoohselUrs' and railway hookstalU in the Umied 
Kingdom, and at all the leading booksellers* and importers* in the 
Col/miss, and at the railway bookstalls in India and AmtrdUa, 


By “MBS> ALEXANDER.” 


« THE WOOING OT. 

*' A (AATHiliig atory with a charmiag berolne." — FtL\r, 

" Bliigularly Ixitcreating, while tho eafliiioiw and flow of the style, the naturulnoBB of the 
OOUTenatlon. and the deSlng with Individual character arc bu Ji that the reader ie ohamud 
from the heginnlng to the very end.” — Tkt Meming Pott. 

“ HER DEAREST FOE. 

» Mn. Alexander hai written nothing better. The book altogether alwunda in bright and 
■parkllng naaeagea." — Tht Saiuiday Htvute. 

" There Is not a single character lu thla novel which is not cleverly conceived and buoo 68S> 
fully illustrated, and not a page which u dull.”— WarUi. 


By JANE AUSTEN . 

“ ‘ EMMA. 

'* I am a great novel reader, but 1 seldom read Ofvraaii nr French novels. The ebaraoters 
are too artiflalal. Uy delight is to read English novels, particularly those Wi itten by women. 
* O’eet toute une doole de morale.' Kiss Austen, Miss Fexrier, etc. , form a school which in Ihe 
a.nd profusion of Its prod notions resembles the cloud of dramatic pools of the great 
Athenian age.'*— Outzot. 

"Bhakespeare has neither equol nor sooond. But among tho writers who have approached 
nearest to me manner of the great master we have no hesitation m placing Jane Austen, a 
woman of whom England is Justly proucL”—Af<Teai(Iay> lAisays. 

" Alfred Tennyson talked very pleasantly that evening to Annie Tbackeray. He spoke of 
Jane Austen, sa James dpedmng does, as next to Bhakespeare.' —Air Henry Taytai^s 
AuUiHegrapkff. 
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BENTLEYS^ FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


ByJANE AUSTEN -{Cmtinued). 

» LADY SUSAN.— THE WATSONS. 

with ft llftmoir of tbft Author hf the Bor. J. E. Aoftton-lelgh. 

*' I have hflud fiydner Bmlfb, more than onoe, dwall with eloqnonoe on ih« merlte of Hlas 
▲wten’a novels. He told me he should have enjoyed giving her the ^easore of reading her 
pnlaea In the 'Edinburgh Review.* 'Fanny Prise *waa (me of hie i^me &voultes. I 
remember w— mtford'e saying to me : ' I would almost <nit off one of 117 hands, If It 
would enable me to write like your aunt with the other.’ — Tbe Rev. J. B. duBmi<LEiOH. 


“ MANSFIELD PARK. 

" t have the pfcture still before me of Lord Holland lying on hla bed, when attacked with 
gout, his sister, If las Fox, be^e him reading aloud, as she alwaye did on these oce ari o n e, 
sonu one of Miss Austen'e novels, of which he wsa never wearied. 1 well roBolleot tbe time 
when til MM fhanning novels, almost unloue In their style of humour, burst suddenly on Ihe 
wmld. It was sad that Ihelr writw did not live to witness the growth cd her fame.”— 
dir Ifsary Bblland’s Rcesllseeioaj. ^ 

*' All &e greatest writers of flotion are pure of the eln of writing to a text— Chauoei^ 
Shakespeare, Scott, Jane Austen j and are not these preidsely the writers wbo do most good 
aa well as give most pleaaare T — Mary Buseau. Hnrono. 

" If lee Austen’s fame will outlive the generations that dldnot appreciate her, and her works 
will be ranked with the English claasics as long as the languam loste.”— FAr Alias, 

" Jane Austen’s xtorols ore more true to nature, and have tor my eympaihles passages of 
finer ieellsg any others of this ago. ” — Soothev. 


“ NOBTHANGER ABBEY.— PERSUASION. 

" When I was at Trinity GoUega, Cambridge, Mr. Whewell, then a Fellow and afterwarda 
Moater of the College, often epoae to me with admiration of Hlsa Austen's novels On one 
oooaiion 1 said tiiat I had found ' Persuasion ' rather dull. He quite fired up In defence of It, 
insisting that it was the most beautiful of her works. This accompHshed philosopher was 
deeply versed In works of fiction. I recmlleot hla writing to me from Caernarvon, thathe was 
weary of hlsatay, for he had read the circulating llbraiy twice through." — 8 ir Denu Le 
MAncEAMT. 

"Read DiokensTs ' Hard Timee' and another book of Pliny’s 'Letters.' Bead ' Noithanger 
Abbey,* worth all Dickens and Pliny together. Yet It was the work of a girl. She was 
oeitsmly not mean than l^enty-slz. Wondotful creature !” — Jfaoaafay's ■Tbamaf, August 12, 
IRM. 

« PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


" Farrier and Austen have given mrtralts of real society far superior to anything vain man 
has produoed of the like naturo. 1 have read a^n, and for the third time, Hlaa Austen's very 
finefy written nov^ of 'Pride and Frcjudloe.' That young lady had a talent for deecrrlhlng 
tbe mvolvementa and feellnga and choiucten of ordlui^ life, whiob la to me the mout 
wonderful I ever met with. Her exquisite touch, which renden oommonplaoe things and 
ohaiaotem Interesting from the truth of the description and the aenllment, u denied to me. 
What a pity so giftcii a oreature died so early I" — Bin Walter Bcott. 

'* One of we best of Min Austen's unequalled works. How perfectly it Is written \”~~The 
BptCtalBTm 

« SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

" 1 have now read over again all ^'ss Austen’s novels Chaimlng Ihoy are. There are In 
the World no oompoelUona which approach nearer to perfeidlon.” — ifacaufoy's Joumal. 
Jfew 1st, 

'^Flrst and f(xemoat lot Jane Austen be named, the greatest artist ffiat haa ever written, 
nalng the term to signify the most pi^ect inast^ ovinr the means to her end. Ufe, as It 
loeaenta Itself to an Eoglish gentlewoman, peacefully yet actively engaged in her quiet 
village. Is mirrored In hw works, with a purity and flddlty that must endow them with 
Interest for all time. To read one of her books la like an actual exparianoa of life. You know 
the poo^ as If you had lived with them, and you feel scoaethlngof peraonal afleotlon towards 
them. ^Ihe morvrilous reality and eubtle dlennotlve tialta nota^ble in her portraits haa led 
Maoauhv to oall her a prose Shskespesre."— Oeoboe Eliot. 


By BHODA BROUGHTON . 

“ ALAS! 

" In this novel tbe author strlkee, perhm, a deepw and truer note of human e^patl^ 
than haa been audlUe In any other of her nctloDs. The intereat la not only well mawtalned , 
but wbiilesome end edifying.'*— 2%e 0fo6s. 

" Apart from the interat of the plot, ' Alas I' is fuUof brtobt word<idotures of Florenoe and 
Alglem, and ol a pleasant and cultivate appreolatlon of bmuo^ which lend an addl- 
tkmal merit to Its pages.”— TAs Morning Pott. 
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By RHODA BROUGHTON— 

A BEGINNER. 

"Th 0 novel dlsplaye ell the euthor'e power of humortme ohenuteiisatloii, her enueed 
aenee of the comedy of Ufe. It oontalns enohentinf open^atr word*plotuteB ; deUfhtful 
ohettor of ohUdron ; rlveclooB dlalo^e ; It throbs with actuality end animal apltlts ; It la, 
in abort, a dutraeterlatlc apedmen of her work." — Sewa, 

BELINDA. 

“ Mlaa Broughton’s atory ' Belinda ' la admirably told, with the happiest humour, the cloaeat 
end cleaieat chainotei>aketchlng. Barah In a gem— one of the truest, llveUeat, end moat 
amualng persona of modem flotlra/’ — The World, 

“ COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

A strikingly original and clever tale, the ohlef merits of whloh omuilat In the powerful, 
rigorous manner of Its telling. In the exceeding beauty and poetry vA Its aketchee oi hcenery, 
aim in the aoUloaule^ aomeumee quaintly humoroua, Bomettmea oynlcally blttw, aoiuctlnics 
plaintive and meumoholy, which are uttered by the heroine."— Th« Ttmea. 

•“ DOCTOR CUPID. 

"Mlaa Broughton’s new novel Is likely to have an even greater vc^e than any of Its 
predeceaaozB. It baa olements both of humour and of pathos, and onoe taken up will retain 
tbs attention of the reader to the close.'’ — The Qlobe. 


jmgncai ^ „ , , , , 

have attained the degree of pathos which gives an ospeoldl charm to hor latest work, 

* Doctor Cupid.’ "—The Uamtng Toat, 

“ GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 

" We are more impressed 1 y this than by any of Hiss Broughton’s jprovloun works It Is 
more carefully worked out, and conceived in a mucli higher s^rlt. Mias Broughton writer 
from tiie very bottom of hor heart. There is a terrible reaham about her." — The S<ho, 

• JOAN. 

" There Is aometblng very distinct and original in ‘ Joan.’ It is more worthy, more noble, 
more unselfish than any of her predecesKora, while the story is to the full bright and 
entertaining as any of those which flrat made Mlw Broughton famous." — The Jhiily A’etffi. 

" Were torn ever more delightful figures lu fiofaiuu than ' Mr Brown ' and his fwow doggies 
in Miss Broughton's 'Joan 'f—Tha Vmly Kucaipn another oecofton). 

MRS. BLIGH. 

" No one of Miss Broughton's stories has given us so much pleasure os this ; not evon 
'Nancy,' which Is probably her best ; not even * Doctor Cupid,' which Is no doubt the mtist 
InterosUng of her novels Rhode Broughton stlU takes the form of an uialysls of women's 
faellngB, and her groatost siiccasses have been achieved where she has clearly outlined the 
woman s character, and thou limited the rest of the story to clrcumstauoes which tend to 
Illustrate that oharwter. In her latest novel she has bean truer to thisprlnolple than In any 
other of her works, and It Is this qmdlty which makes us say * Mrs filigh ‘ will give more 
pleasure than any other of the series. The book is a truer pirturo of woman’s love, of her 
saorifioe of It to a girl, and of the woman's only possible reward, then any Hiss Broughton has 
yet given us. Time, practloe, and a sense or literary art have produced in her a form of slilll 
m voting which Is apparent upon every page of her new story , How the story is worked 
out Miss Broughton’s readers will see for tbemselvos, and we repeat that she has riven them 
a novel mure worthy of remembrance than any she nos yet written ,’* — PaJl Malt OasttU, 

“ NANCY. 

" If unwearied brllUanoy of style, picturesque description, humorous and ^rMnal dialogue, 
and a keen Insight Into human nature can make a novel popular, there Is no doubt wbstever 
that ' Nancy’ vnll take a higher place than anything whloh Miss Broughton has yet written. 
It is admlrahle from first to last .^’ — The Standard. 

» NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


" Miss Broughton's popularity In all ranks of society shows no sign of decline. A short 
time ago Captain Markham, of the Atertf was introduced to hor at his wn request. He trid 
her that In some remote Arotlo latitudes an lce>bouiid mountain was ebrUtened Mount Rhoda 
M an at^owledgment of the pleasure which her tales had given to tlio ofSerrs.’’— TAs WoHd, 
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By RHODA BROUGHTON-(a»/>»M»^. 

“ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

*' Then an few readers who wfQ not be faectnatad hy this tale.'’»TAe Ti7a«k 

SCYLLA. OR CHARYBDIS ? 

'* M jflB Broughton’s new nov«d Is one of her beat Hie fine story, finely wroui^tt of de^ 
human Interest, with many of thoao slight aldo-touchea of obsorratlon and humour of the 
kind for wU^ we look in a story by mIbb Broughton, Is so carefully and so skilfully con> 
structed as to distance Its predecossors.’*— >irorfd. 

" SECOND THOUGHTS. 

" I lore the romanoes of Miss Broughton ; 1 think them much truer to nature than 
Oulda's fc'nd more Impassioned than Qeoim Eliot's. Iflsa Broughton's heroines sre living 
beings, having not only flash and blood, but also tmvii and soul ; In a word, they are rau 
women, neither animnia uor angids, bat allied to both." — ANDsfi Tbeubiei 

By ROSA N. OABEY. 

“ BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 

Freeh, and, thanks to the skill with which the heroine’s charaoter la diawn, really 

Interesting.' —zw AVunttvia., 


' ' A novel of a aort whJdfa It would be real loss to miss.” — Tht Batfv TeUgraph. 

"The stoi^ Is told with a skilful fascination. If anything, 'Barbara' Is wtter than ' Not 
Like Other Girls,' and all the girls know that it was very gom." — TJu PhiladelpMa Timu. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. 

" Hiss Carey's pathetic story turns upon a country house In whose life and Inmates wo 
come to feel an almoat painful mtorost. We doubt whether anything has been written 
of Uto years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural and bright. The novel as a whole is 
obnrmlng. Tenderness is portrayed without the suspicion of sickly sentiment, and the 
simple becomes heroic without any sense of effort or iinicaUty."— /'u/Z JUall (faaette. 

FOR LILIAS. 

“ The materials from whioh the sbtry bos been coiistruotod have been managed, not only 
with exceedingly delloata and tender handling, but with such unusual ingenuity and fertility 
of resource, that the result Is n novel whl^i not onW abounds In graceful and touching 
poaBcwea, but may be fairly said to possobs the merit of oriyln^ty. All the oharactexa are 
oxoelbntly drawn, wltli atrong strokes and in decided outlines, yet always with the utmost 
delicacy *ind refinement of tou(^.”— TAc OTiai-dion 

HERIOrS CHOICE. 

** Everyone should read ‘Herlot's Cholca' It is thorou^ily fresh, healthy, and In* 
vlgorattng.">~'rfts York Hottae Paptro. 

“ ' Herlot’e Cboloe’ deserves to be extensively known and read. It la a bright, wboleoonM 
story of a quiet but thoroughly Interesting olass, and as euoh will deubtlees find as many 
adnurers as readers."— 7%s Aloming Foot, 

LOADER OR FRIEND? 

" It is a good novel, of the bomedlfc, fumUy’gosBlp class, lu Uio production of which lady 
writors spadully excel. . . . This is a sensibly and skilfully written book, and the ^tuatlona 
at tho end show a good deni of dramatic power." — Pall Mail Oazettit. 

'* Written with all that delicate chann of style which invariably makes Uila writer's works 
pleasant reading. No one could say they are ever dull or commonplace."— TAe Aeadmy. 

^ MARY St. JOHN. 

“ A tale of true love, of self-sacrlfloo, of loyalty and unselfiidineaa. The story is a slmnla 
one, but told with much grace and with unweeted pathos. We have followed the narrattra 
with an interest and a pleasure whioh other more exciting and eensatlonal works have 
to arouse In us. The heroine is a nolde woman, and It is with a sensatton of relief that we 
find her rewarded in the end for the self-saoilfioe which la forced upon her. Z>oUle Itiq^nard, 
too, Is a fascinating young penonoM, and the way In which die mdualto awakens to the 
merits of her somewnat grave and oia^fashloned lover is oharmlngly ae^ita£ But the moet 
striking and original portrait In the book Is t^t of Janet Bt. Jcdin. Hila is a maataipieoe ; 
and the handsome, worldly woman, so hard of heart In every respect except her love iwt hw 
husband and her youngest child, must take rank ammig the lew new oreatlona of the modem 
novelist ." — JokM SxUl. 
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By ROSA N. CAREY-iCmtinued). 

» NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

** A pretliy, story ol Bngliah Uf«, free from senantional Inoldente, wttiiout ttie Aiadow 
of a myetaiT uixouifhout, and vmtten In a etraia which Is very pleasing. Hlas Oaxey has the 
^ft of wrlcxig naturally and simply, her pathos Is true and unforced, and bor oonveraatlMtia 
are onrlgbUy and sharp. "—2V Standard, 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

The story la one ol the sweetest, daintiest, and most Interesting of the season's puhltca* 
Uons. Three young girls find themselves penniless, and their mother hM delicate he^th. 
It relates, in a dhannhig faahlon, how they earned their bread and kept l^msclTee together, 
and left upon Ihe field <n strife neither doadnor wounded."— TAs Nev Turk Home Jonmal. 

“ ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

'* This novel Is for those who like stories with something of Jane Auston's power, but with 
more intensity of feeling than Jane Austen displayed, who are not inclined to call patlioa 
traaddle, and who care to see life and h iim. in luiture in their mubt beautiful form TAs PtJl 
Mall OoMtU. 

One of theaweetestand i^easanteet of Miss Carey's bright, whulesoute^ domestic, stciliw " 
—The lady. 

™ QUEENIE'S WHIld. 

" It Is pleaaant to be able to phioe at the head of our notice siioh a thoroughly good and 
wholesome story us ' Queenle's Whim.* Perhaps the aubtlo charm of the tale ues as much tn 
the delicate but firm twuh with which the characters ore drawn aa In the olevcr mauageuieut 
of the stoiy ." — The Swirdian 

^ ROFERT ORB'S ATONEMENT. 

'*A most dollghtful book, very quiet as to Its story, hut very strong In characU^r, and 
Instlnotlve with that delicate pathos which Is the salient point of aU we writings <n tw* 
author ." — The Standcird 

*' Like the former novalB from this pen tliat have had a wide po])iilnrlty — among them * Not 
Uke Other Girls,* ' Queeule's Whim,' etc. — this atory Isof lively interest, atrongln Its sltuatlonB, 
artistic in Its ohara^r and local skct<4ilng, and charming lu Its love.acenos. Everybody that 
' loves a lover ' will luve this book." — TAe button Bmae Journal. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 

" A capital story. The Interest steadily grows, and by the tfmo ono roaches the third 
volume tho story has become enthralling. Tne book Is well ^vorth reading, and will Increase 
Miss Carey ‘a already high reputation.”— 

"Certainly one of tbu pleasantest of recent contributions to domestic fiction ; It Is not 
lacking in humour, and there are passages of true and unstrained pathob ” — AmvUny 

UNCLE MAX. 

*' In this book Miss Oarsy has made a veiy distinct advance ; she has cleverly allowed a 
wicked, selfish, mlschlof -making woman to reveal herself by her own words and acts— a very 
dlfiorcut tiling to doscriblng "akr and her machinations from outside. 8he has made an 
Interesting addition to current fiction, and it is so intrinsically good that the world of 
nov^ readers ought to ho genuinely gratoful."— 7^ Zody. 


™ WEE WIFIE. 

"Miss Rosa Nouohette Carey is one of our especial favourites. She has a great gift of 
dasortblng pleaaant and lovable sroung ladles." — JisAn Mull 

lUasCarey'a novels are ^waya welcome ; ttiey are out of the oommou run, Immaculately 
pura and very high In tone."— TAe Lady. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 

■* There la plenty of lumanee in the heroine’s life. But It would not be fair to tell our 
read are wherein ramonoe oonslets or how It ends. Let them i >ad the book fur them' 

eelves. We wlU undertake to promise that they wlU like lt.'’^7'As Standard. 
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By MARY OHOLMONDELEY. 

DIANA TEMPEST, 

“ One of the brightest novols of modem life that has ever been written.’' — lady. 

*' him Ciholmondelf^ writes with a hrlghtnoss which Is In itMlf delightfoL . . . Let every- 
one who can enjoy on excellent novel, full of humour, touched with real palhos, and wiittra 
with flnlshed taste and skill, read ' Diana Tempest.’ " — dfAsmntnu 
" A remaikably clever and amusing novel.”— da(«?xliciy Kevxea, 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 

**HovelB so amusing, so brightly written, so full of simple sense and witty observatlou as 
' Sir ChsrlflS Danvers "are not found every day. It la a charming lovs story, lightened up on 
aU sides to the humorous, genial oharactiv aketchea."— TV Sati(lras|r Aevins. 

* Bir Gharlee Danvers ' is really a delightful book. Sir Oharles la one of the most fhadnat- 
log, one of the wittiest figures that advance to greet us from the pages of contemporary flotlon. 
We met him with keen pmseuie and parted from him with keen regret.”— 7Ar Jtailjf ffews. 


By MARCUS OLARKE. 

" FOR THE TERM OF HIS NATURAL LIFK 

*' There ean. Indeed, I tblnk, be no two opinions as to the horrible fasolnatlon of the book. 
The reader who takes it up ana gets beyoud the I’rologue— though he cannot but be harrowed 
by tile long agony of the story, and the human anguish of eveiy page, is unable to lay it down ; 
afmoet in mm ox himself be niu to read and to suffer to the bitter end. To me, 1 oonfeas, it 
Is the most terrible of all novels, more terrible than ‘Oliver Twist,* or Victor Hugo’s most 
startling effects, for the simple reason that It Is more real. It has all the solemn gosstllnoss 
of ta-uth.'~THX Babl of Bosbbxby. 


By MRS. W. K, CLIFFORD. 


»» AUNT ANNE. 

*' Mrs. Clifford hoe oolilovcd n Hiiocesn of a very unusual and romaikalilo kind in this book. 
She httb bad the extreme danng to take for the subjfict of her story the romance of an old 
woman, and to fill her canvas with this one figure. . . Hto and nor treatment are quite 

original and new. She Is oftem laughaUe, but slways touching ; her little figure is full m an 
old-fashioned grace, though grace combined with oddity; her senso her ‘position,’ her 
susoeptlbUitleB in that leepcOT, her boundless generoeflty, are alwoys delightful. Indeed, we 
do not know wbcm wo have met with a more loving and recognlaaUo, os well ae attractivo, 
personage in fiction.”— .^cAUm*. 

“ One of the most memorable creations of modem fiction. The ohaxactar of Aunt Anne Is 
not a mere (oar de/enva It is one of thoee— one is almost traptsd to say immmtal— creatiODS 
whoM truth mingles so Insistently with its ohann In every touch that It Is hard to say 
whether it la lt» truth which makes the charm or the charm which persua^ you into believ- 
ing In Its truth.”— gunday Sun. 


By MBS. AUGUSTUS ORAVEN 
(Pauline de la FeTrona3r8). 

A SISTER^S STORY. 

*' A book wUdh took all France and all England by atorm.”— EtochiMsd’t MagaEn*. 

‘A Bister’a Story' la ohanulimly written, and excellently translated. It Is full of 
fa s cinat ing revelations of family Ufa. Hontalembert's lettera, uid the mentUm of him aa a 
young man, sore dellghlfiil. Interwoven with the stray of sioMnHHw ure aooounta of the 
dlffarent monbers of the family of In Femmays. The atory erf their Uves and deaths la 
baantlful ; their latten and diaries abound In sxqulaita tandra religious fedlns.* 

— fVAliWiKsuai. 
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By LILY DOUQALL. 


“• THE MADONNA OF A DAY, 

" Bemarkabty clever and oiigiiial/’— 'Zady*# rieterial. 

" Hlu Dougw !■ amoDff the oleverest of the younger aoveUstB."— Ofrwrver. 

“The adreaturea of we heroine are strangely exdtlng and original."— isle qf IFiyJkC 
QuartUan^ 


By MBS. ANNIE EDWABDES. 


A GIRTON GIRL. 

*'UrB, Edwardea is one of the oleverest of living lady novellsta. Gbe has a plquanoy of 
B^le and an orlglnaU^ of view which are very refreshing alter the dzeary Izuuiltaes of many 
of her own sex. The novel la throughout moat enjoyable reading ." — TKe Aectdmjf. 

“ One at the best and brightest novels with whloh the world has been favourM for a very 
long time is *A Girton GaL’ All the obsractera talk brightly and epfgiammatlcaUy, and 
tell ihetr own atorlos in their lively oonvereatlon."— DW Lady, 

** Mrs. Edwardea tdls a stmy which la full of subtle observation, benevolent Bazeaam, and 
irrealstiUe brlgbtDeaa "—Tks Mvrnvitg Post. 


« LEAH : A WOMAN OF FASHION. 

“'Leah' Is the best, the cleverest, and strongest novel that we have as yet In tha 
season, as It la certainly Hn. Edwardes's masterrAeoe ." — The World. 

“ Mm Edwardes's last novel Is the strongest and most complete which she has yet pro* 
dneed.*'— 2%s Saturday JUview. 

SVSAN FIELDING. 

“ Ono has not road tey Into this novel before one feels that the writer is by no means » 
common person, do true and vivid la the concoptlon uf the various characters that we have 
sometimes a difficulty In Teallsiiig that wo nie, alter all, only readiiM the orustioua of an 
author's fancy. As to the utyle. it is excellent. It bocumea linner as the story advaneea, but 
throughout it has a delicate gntce whicli It Is Impossible to deftne, but of which every reader 
will be conscious. . . . We hope we have said enough to show tiiat Wis la no ordinary book. 
If our roadera mako themsalvoH directly acquainted with it they wU not conclude that we 
have given it too hearty a recummendaUon .'^ — The Globe, 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


ALDYTH. 

'' It is curious that this, which is the most Interesting of MIbb FotheigiU's novels, should 
also be tire least known. Its republication is very welcome, and there can be no doubt t^t 
U It were well known it would bo more widely approciatm than any of Mias FotbexgUl's 
books."— OfiKMWT, 

BORDEKLAND. 

“ Hiss FothergiU is one of those novelists whose books we always open with assured 
expectation, and never close with dlsappcAntment. We do not say thM the quality of 
exeellenoe Is a chaiactoristle of her achievement ; Ae la too much a writer of genius as dls< 
tingulahed tiom a writer of talent to work upon a dead level In all her work we find the 
unmistakable touch of maatery, the Imaginative grasp of the creator, not the mere craftsman' 
shin of the wmstructor, * the wlon and uio faeul& divine ' whloh displays itself In aubatanee 
and not in form. ... * Borderland * la certain to be enjoyed for Its own sake as a story full 
oM^e^trongest human intereat, with oonauxamate literary skllL"— TAs JHancheattr 

« THE FIRST VIOLIN. 

"^bsatoiy is extremely interoatliig from the flrat page to the last. It ia a longtime sines 
we hsvs met vrith anythhog ao exquultdly touching as the description of Bugen's life wllh 
his bisnd Helfes. It is an idyl of the purest and noblest alm|diolty ." — The Standard. 

“A story of strong and deep Interest, written a vigorous end cultured writor. To 
such as have mualaal aympathiss an added pleasure and delight wlT be felt."— 19U Dumdea 
Adatr ti mr. 
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By JESSIE FOTHERGILL-(C0n/;»i^. 

FKOM MOOR ISLES, 

'From Moor Idw' te much above the average, ami mav be read vrith a oonaldenible 
amount of pleasure, oontslnlng, aa It does, many vlmroue and affecting ponagea." — Ofobe. 

" The ak^hes of North-oountry life are true and nealthy.” — Athmaxim, 

'*UiH Fotbergill has written another of her charming stories, aa charming as 'nio Flnt 
VloUn.’ ' From Moor Isles ' will distinctly add to Mias PothergUl’a reputation as one of the 
pleasantest of our lady noveUeta.”— Pali Jifaii (imxette 


“ KITH AND KIN, 

'* In speaking of ' Kith and Kin ’ It la not neeeasary to say more In the 'vw of nndae tha-n 
that MIm Fotbm^l has not fallen below her own mark. None of her usual good matotsls 
are wanting. The oharacters affect us like real nerBons, and the sto^ of tbeu troubles and 
thair affnrts Intsreets ua from the beginning to the end. We like the book'— we like It very 
muQh.''->T%« Pall Mali Qasette. 

"One of the ffneat EugUah norels since the days of ' Jane ISyre.' MancAcater fframiasr. 


« PROBATION. 

*' Altogether ' Kobatloo ' la the most interesting norel we have read tat some time. We 
book with verv real regret, and u feeling of the truest admlrstlon for ihe 
power whlob directed and tne spirit whloh inspired the writer, and with the detenmination, 
nuneorer, to make the acquaintance of her other stories.** — ^'SriaCor. 

" A noUe and beautiful book whlob no one who has read Is likely to ibiget.** — Th* Matk/AuUr 
Aomtaer, 


By LADY GEORGIAUA FULLERTON. 


• TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

" One of the must fascinating and delightful works 1 ever had the good lortono to meet 
with, in whloh genius, goodness, and beauty meet together In the happ&t oomhlnation, with 
the sadltlonal charm oion historical basis.**—'* EiirorracH,’* In Rotn and Qaen/u. 


By RIOHARD JEFFERIES. 

THE DEWY MORN. 

" The beautiful deBcrh>tlon In which the book abounds Is what will lend the work lbs most 
potent charm. With the pen of s poet and the aiipreclativenoss of a painter he In 
gxaoeful words his pictures of country life with such truth tliat one con hoar the wind among 
the trees, and see the great clouds flinging tlieir shadows on the sward, os one reads his 
dharmlng atudiea'* — Society. 

" 'The I>Bwv Mom* Is written from end to end In a kind of English whloh cannot be 
Imitated, and nas raroly been equalled for beauty. The descriptions of scenery and of the 
sspeots Of sky and atmosphere are so vitally true as to produce a sense of Illusion like that 
poMucedby a painting, "—ranuy Paar. [EtprimUng. 


By JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

“ THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 

“ Le Fknu was one ot the best atmy.telloTS that ever wrote Tan g^iMh , We protest th at, os 
we write, one fearful story comes to our mind which brings on a oold f eeUng though we read 
it years sno. The excltemaut la so keen that anyone but a reviewer will find himself merely 
• taking the oolour * of whole sentenoee In his eagemeas to get to the His loatinot Is 

so rare that he seems toidok the very mood moscooleulated to excite yourlntereah Vithoat 
explanation, without al^tatiou, he goes on piling one situation on another until at last he 
EBlsea s perloot fabrio. We know nob one Improvlaatore who can equal him.** — raniiy Fkir. 

" Le Vanu possessed a ^uUar— an almost unique— faculty for oomblnlzig ilm weird and 
the roinaatlo. His fancy nsd no limit in its ranges amongst theiwM and images of terror 
Yet he knew how to Invest them with a romantic charm vmtdh ended In exerting over his 
readers an Irresistible fssolnatlon.” — TAe Datly Nsivs. 
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By J. S« Le VAfiXJ --{Continued), 



BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 

" A nmaTkaUe book« the work dI a woxDan whoso preparation lor wilting Juta bean her 
commonlon with books and nature. This IntimaCT is wide and aptMuont. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Keats, Shelley, Kingsley, Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, and many more are oonstaiitl7 
supnilymg iliiutratSon. Tlie beautiful mottoos tu the chapter^ would make up a ohoioe extiaot 
bo», and the very namoH oi them am quotattoua. Her tamlltorlty with nacure la aa evident 
■e that wl^ books. The grandsKt paasage in the story dascribea with wonderful vividness 
and with aubtle dalloocy the shifting aoeues of a gnat aoa storm — we wish we could quote 
It, but it must not be mutilated — and the aspecia of the wUd high Tnoorlands ; the Umely, 
deaoIatB, and reedy morahea ; the rare blta m oornlaad, the sheltered orchard, whether by 
nii^t or dav, in winter or in aummer, or lu hwely cheerful apring, in the atonn or In the 
sunshine— all these oaiiects of nature on the Yorkshire moors and on ita dangerous aborea 
are akettdied with the same purfeot knowledge, the eame &ue perception of minim dlfferenoea 
and ohangos, and the same souse of beauty. Hpteiai^r. 

CLEVEDEN. 

** The heroine’s storv Is tfdd, and her oharacter drawn with much delicacy of touch, and our 
sympathy is powerfully enlisted for the timid and affectionate nature that leans upon love, 
uskd the rollnouaneaa. vague but atiung, that beara her tfarufugh all the dreaiiueBa of her 
deaeitlon by ner first lover, and the trust and dependence that drew her gradually towards 
the less fascinating, but far deeperand atronger nature of the man who becomes her huaband, 
* Stephen Yorke'a ' aketohes of dale aeenury are beautiful, and clearly the work of one who not 
only knows them intimately and loves them dearly, but whose tasteful and poetic feeling 
oan appreolate the minuter dolfuadea of varyfng seaaona and weathor, and con gather hum 
Nature in aU her aspects her deeper and higher meanings. "—TAa Bpeetator, 

1*? THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 

“ In these pages are deacrlbad many stem battles with the fuiioua and raging sea. when 
ceaoluto men went under, and ablpa and llfe*boata were destroyed as so much matonwood. 
And the tempest of the ooean finds its counterpart in the tempeat of *^he heart. Dorigen 
Qower, the heroine witii her strong poetlo nature, and brave and nolde hfe, recalls the aiunt- 
llke (d^aotera of the itast. A fine healtiiy, breeay novel." — Academy. 
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By MARY LlNSKILl KCominutd). 

'3* IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

“The cenlaral fifuxe cif the tale Is the beautiful fisher-girl, Barbara Burdas. . . . She has 
the s^^astraint, the quiet courage, of the Puiitsa henolDeB of old. , . . PVom first to last die 
Is an orlghial as well as fascinatmg croatlfm." — JtfomiN^ Post. 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 

“ If UlsB Llnaklll bad written only her fine ‘ Tales uf Ibo b^orib Biding,’ they would bavo 
been suffioioiit to fix her tltlo of Kovallst of tbe North. Hot charaoterg are partmlts of 
nort^orti folk, on they who havo lived among them will rucoguise, and her sesnery is procigdy 
what one’s momury iooallB.”’—SAefffef(l Daily Ttlfftrapfi. 

“ What Mr. Hardy is to the Wessox country, Mary LlnskUl might have beoomo totho North 
Biding of Toricahxrs, hod Lor life been spared a little longer. The * Tales of the North 
Rldl^ ' givsa many evidences of her real abilltv, end. In the second sto^, ' Theo’s Escape/ 
Miss ubiskill rises to tho level of her best novel, and in it she displays the stiun^y arUstle 
faculty which is never aheent from any of her books." — JlfancA<’«ar £jsimtMr. 


By MAARTEN MAABTENS. 


GOD’S FOOL. 

“The Story of KUas, Qod’s Bool, is lu B<iiue respects beautiful, lu all curious, and thickset 
with gems of thought. Tho picture uf the cruatiira with the clouded brain, the missing 
senHOB, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring seniio uf right, living lu his deafness ana 
darkness by the Itgbt and the law of love, is a very fine ooncupttun, and Ita contrast with the 
meanness and wickedness of his stirroundlngs is worked out with high art.' — Tf'or/d 

“ A very iutorustlng and charmmg sttiry. Ellas liosKell only bicamu a fool graduuUy, as 
tho result ot an accident which buiqranud to him In early youth. Uiudually the light of wls 
world’s wisdom died out for him , griuiimlly tho light of God's wisdom dawns and dovelopa in 
him. Tbe way these two lights aro opjiosed aiul yot harmunibud is one uf the most ntnaing 
features nf the book. As a hubtlu study of unusual and yet perfectly legitimate ooinblnatloii 
of ulfoct, It is quite llrst-iatc." — C/uai^iart. 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 

*' A picture a Butch Interior. Cool shadows, fine touches, smooth surfaces, clear outimos, 
subdued meanings, among these sit Huzoiina Vorelkamp, Uio old maid, exactly as you may 
see in a Butch picture an old lady tu a prim room knitting a stocking and looking aa If ahe 
lind dust had never known cacli ottior. Tliu book is fresh, vivid, origins], and woroughly 
Intereetiiig.” — JJie Saturday /tenew, 

THE GREATER GLORY. 

“ A number of various types are inlrodticed, sketched with roinarksblo clcsniCHS of touch. 
Some belong eHSontially to the soil, hut the niujonty are hpcuimeus of those tu bo mot with 
in All cultivated uummunlUefl. ITie plot is ouu of Hiugular Interest, marked by dramatic 
oontnists and a etrungvclii of pathoe. it would be difiivult to conceive ligureN more tuuclilng 
than tliuse of tbe old Huron and Huroness Hcxelaor, lUir, in a diflurent way, thou the jiolr ul 
yuuug lovers, Bulnout and Wcndula, charming crcjatious t>f a poetic fancy.”— J/wrjimp Post. 

“ MY LADY NOBODY. 

“The name of Maarten Maaitons has become a household word among lovers of literature. 
Thn. lost book takes its place in tho foiofroiit of cuuteinixiiary fiction. The power of the 
master is seen in every page ; the dulicafo psychological instinct Is evident In every ^laiv 
actor ; a dainty liutnour plays about the deep teaching of tho Bituatlons, and we nuver lose 
sight of tho artist from the first page to tho last.''— Bomkim j 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 

A tnoaterly treatment of a situation tbst has an Inexhaustible fascination for novelists, 
hut which very few are strong eiiougli to treat worthily. An admlrahlu novel, ffoj through^ 
out the merits of Butch art ... combined with a moet duUoato loveJluesa**~-J%e ffuarthaiu 

‘ Moart ens Las Inherited many of the special gifts which once distinguish^ his gnst 
cJ^utaymoB— but that Is not all. * The iiln of Joust AvoUugh ' has qualities of 
Which Dutch pictorial art hardly ever achieved, save on the canvases of Bembrandt.”— 
i/uaekwter Jfxoaufur. 
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From the French of HEOTOR MALOT . 

« NO RELATIONS. 

“ A cheap edition of a book which, within the abort apace of a year, baa reached the almoet 
onpreoedeDted sale of 200,000 copies In France, and which bM been there awarded the 
rahiable Academical price of M> Monthyoa, cannot foil to meet with appredatioii In tbla 
otmutary.*’ — Prtfaee, [JbepriiUtnp. 

By HELEN MATHERS (Mrs. Beeves) . 

“ ' COMIN' THRO' THE RYE. 

A clever novel ; never dull, and never hanga fire ." — The Standard. 

" There la a great deal of power in ' Oomln* thro* the Bye.' There la original!^ In the 
tragic plot^ and an uneeaalng current of fun which aavea the tragedy frtnn beotmilng eombre." 
> Thv AthaiuBum. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY . 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“ Read *MiBunderatood', very touching and truthful," — JHarjf of Dr, Wtlbtrfbrcet JHehep 
of WituheeUr. 

" This volume gives us what of all thlnge Is the most rare to find In oontempoiwry literature 
— a true picture of child-life Varnty Vaxr. 

^ SEAFORTH 

*' In the marvollouB world of the pathetic ooncoptlona of Dlckena there la nothing nmie 
eaqulaltely touching than the loving, love-Houkiug, unloved child, Elorance Bombey. we pay 
Mias Montgomery the highest oompllmeut within our reach when we aay that in ' Sealoith ' 
she frequently Huggests uumpansous with what la at luiiat one of the maHterpiecefl of tlie 
greatest master of tondemess and humour which nlneteeuth-ceutuiy fiction baa known. 
’^Beafurth* is a novel full of beauty, feeling, and interest,’ — The Warld 

" THROWN TOGETHER. 

“This charming story cannot foil to please." — Vamty Fair. 

'* A delightful story. There la a thread of gold in it upon which are strung many lovely 
■entimont ^" — Tht WoekvngUtn Daxiy Ghronxeia 

By W. B. NORRIS . 

"» A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER 

“ We have endeavoured In noticing some previous books of this autbor to express our high 
appredatlou of his graphic powers luid Ids right to bo reokonud one of the leading ICn gUali 
novelists — ono who has been compared to Thackeray in refureuoe to bis delicate humour and 
his ready seisura of the folhlos as well as the virtues of mankind, and to Anthony ^oUope In 
a certain minuteness of finish in the deptctiiw of people and of scenes. This sto^ of a 
natural and unsophlsticittod girl In the midst of the intense wurldUnew of modem English 
society, and of a marriage dellbemtidy viewed lu advance and by both partdea as one eno^y 
of oonvenance, affords an excoUeut field for his oharactonstlc modes of treatment."— TAe 
Sosbm Literary Tf'orid. 

“Exceedingly good reading, as Mr. Noms’s novds nearly always are. The altuatlon la, so 
far os wo know, origbisl, whi<^ is a rare merit ." — The Ouardtan. [JUprinlmy^ 

.MAJOR AND MINOR 

“ Tho author's fidelity of analysis throughout this clever book Is remarkable. As a nile he 
hare deals with ordinary sentiments, but the more oomplleatod characters of Gilbert Begravo 
and Miss Huntley ore drawn with the subtle touch of the acsompUshed artist. These merits 
are familiar to tho readers of Mr. Norris's fonner works, but In none of these Is to be found a 
vein of such genuine humour as in * Major and Minor,' The irropresalble oontmetor Buswell, 
Mr. Bubfaln, and the fair Miss Julia, whose admiration for poor Brian lands him In a more 
than awkward dilemma, are each and all as life-like as they are diverting. In this, his latest 
iHxik, Mr. Norris remains the elqgant and alighily caustic wnter he has ever been, while his 
knowledge of the world and sympathy with human nature have beoumr wider and moreraaL" 
— TAe Jtfominp Pott. 
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By W. E. NORRIS-<C<w<>nwa!). 

w MISS SHAFTO. 

tooka of Hr. Ifonli are wwtli readinKi uotbeoause hereoallatbleartliatdietfntfulBhed 
(ifadeoeeaor, but beoauaa he a ohanrnixw manner of hie own whloh le rendered reoMniiwhle 
not by eeewiirtol^ or whim, but by a wholeeome artietlc Indlvldiulityi and one doee not 
nowaday* olten a freaber, brighter, cleverer book than * Hies Bhafto. "—Tht Aeadta^. 

iUtpi-vtiting. 

By MBS. NOTLEY, 

OLIVE VARCOE. 

" A. aanaatlonal etoiy with a eubatantlal fund of interest. It la thoroughly exeitlng.’ 
Athetimum. 

M AwMMig the ideaauree of memoiy may be reokoneil the Imtansrion left fcw a perusal of 
' Olive Vatcoej' a story eufflolently powerful, plctureeque, and original to raise oopea of still 
more excellent work to be aohlevw by the writer of St. JamiM'M ffoMecte. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


*' home Ufa of the Puteb, 

Bketobed wlih eloquent touch, 

Fonoa the aoene of tfias Peard'a latest 
labour*. 


And the stcny la such 
That you’ll nnd there is much 
To like In her pleasant * Near Neighboun.’ “ 
PaiwA. 


* Near Neighbours’ la an exorilent noveL It Is astoiy of modem life in the Netherianda, and 
it remlndaoDeofagnllery of Dutch pletures without their o(ianeness,’’<—TA«&ttMrdayiS(vim. 


By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

BERNA BOYLE. 

In ' Beima Boyle * this very clever author has broken new ground. A more fiery, nasaioO' 
ate, determined, and. we must add, more unoomfortable lover than Ctonuan Hulr ooold 
harai^ have been ' evc4ved out of the couflolousuasa ’ of Ibnily BroatS herself.*’ — Standard. 

“'Berna ]teyle' U one of the best of Mrs. Blddells novels ; certain^ the best 1 have read 
of hen slnoe * George Oelth.' ‘'~Tntt/L. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 

“ Bandy have we seen an abler work than thle, or <nie which more vigozoosly Interests vs 
In the principal obaracters of Its most fascinating story.”— Tkc Tima. 

" The author canies the reader with her hxim the first pan to the last. And of all the girls 
ws oan call to mind in recent novels we scarcely know one that pleasM us like BeryL She ia 
so freA, BO bright, so tender-hearted, so ohannlng, even lor her faults, that we fall in love 
with her slmost at first right. The subordinate dxaracters are sketched with great felicity, 
and considerable skill is duplayed in the construotlon of the plot. We like, too, the tboughm, 
pithily and eloquently expressed, which are scattered throughout ttie volume.” — T^Fort- 
aiphtly Berisv, 


By MAJOR HAWLEY SMART . 

BREEZIE LANGTON. 

*' A capital novel, full of sweet English girls and Insve, open-hearted EngUsh gentlemen. 
It abounds with stlrxlag scenes on the lacecouTse and In ths camp, told with a rare anima- 
ttoDjMid a thorough knowledge of what the writer is about.” — Tht Suardiaiik. 

“ We predict lor this book a decided sucoesa. Hud the authcxr mnltted hta name from tlie 
tltlo-pege, we should unhesitatingly have credited lb. Whyte HrivlUe with hla labours. The 
tome and truth of the bunting and racing sketches, the lively chat od the club and the 
bamoks, the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general ton* of good soolaly, all cany ua hack 
to the days ol^iUto Ooventry * and 'Digby Dnod.* SatwcU^ itrriew. 
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By the BARONESS TAUTPHCEUS (nee Montgomery). 
* THE INITIALS. 

“ Ono of those speolsl and Individual tales the coming ol vrhloh is pleasantl 7 welcomed. It 
must please oU who love ohataoter In persons lower than Antonys and CUeopatras. No better 
hdmoured or Iom oarlcatured picture of life In Oerxnaay has ever been eaeouted by an JEnghab 
penoU."— 291 m Athtnman, 

» QUITS \ 

" 'Quits I' Is an admlrablo nov<d. Witty, aententlouB, graidiiej full of brilliant pictures of 
life and manners, It Is positively ono of the best of modem stories, and may be read with 
delightful Interest from cover to cover ." — Tht Momtng Pott, 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE . 

THE THREE CLERKS. 

"... Trollope’s next novel was ' The Three Olerhe,’ which we have always greatly 
admired and enjoyed, but which wo fanclod had come before the ecdeslaetlcal floQone. Tbo 
sorrows, the th^tened moral degradation ol poor Charlie Tudor, the persecution he under- 
went from the low money-lender — all these things seemed very actual to us, and now we 
know that they were jdiotcwraphs reproduced from the life. The novel seems to have been a 
apeolsl favounta of Its aumoiva, and perhaps he idaces almost t^her than we should be 
Irollned to do the undoubtedly ^thotic love-Bceuas of which Kate w^oodward Is the heroine. 
He deolaree elsewhere, if we remember aright, that one of these soenos was the most touching 
he ever wrote. And he says hors, ' The passaire in which Kate Woodward, ttdnking she will 
die, tries to take leave of the lad hives, still brings tears to my eyes wbm I read it. I had 
not tile heart to kUl her. 1 never could do that, i^d 1 do not doubt but that they are living 
happily together to this day.' "—Tht Tvmtt irtvinoing Anthong Trollopt'M .dufofitOiCrTv^y). 

From the Gtennan of E. WERNER . 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

* ' Werner has established her claim to rank with those very few writers whose works are. or 
sbnuld be, matters of interest tu all readers of oultivaUou toreughout Europe." — TJke Orapkie. 

" The tale partly resennblee that of Hcuneo and Jidlet, In ho far as the hero and horeftne faU in 
love almost at first sight, and discover that they belong tu families which are at deadly feud, 
but such deadly feud as can be carried on by meanH of lawyers and lawaults. The style ol 
wiltlim Is excellent, of the easy, lucid, vivacious sort, which never Induces weaxiuess and 
sciuroeiy allows time for a pause ." — The Illv 4 trattd £«ndon Jfewi. 

•• SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 

*' * Saoceas, and How He Won It ' desorvea all praise. IHie story is charming and origlna}, 
and it la told with a delicacy which makes It Irresistibly fmae inating .’* — The Stemdard. 

" A book which can hardW be too highly spoken of. It is full ^ interest. It abounda in 
exdtlng Incidents, though it contains nothing sensational ; it Is marveUoualy pathetic, the 
charaetm are drawn in a masterly stylo, and the descriptive portions are delightful." — 2^e 
London J^garo. 

By the HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

" LADY GKIZEL. 

" On putting down Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond ' we seem to come back suddenly from the days 
of Queen Anne, and on closing ' Lady Grisel' one Is almost tempted to believe that one has 
hvea 111 the reign of Geoim HI." — T/i Morning Poet, 

" A clever and poworfuibook. The author has cast back to a very terrible and a ve^ dlfflcult 
hlstoricayieriod, and gives us a ghastly and vivid presentment of society as it was In Ohathaju's 
tiDio."->Fani£y Aur. 

Bcntlc^e’ jfavourite IRovele. 

SiAch Work can be had separately, uniformly bound, price 6 b. 

TIte most Jiecent AjAditionn to the Nerien are: 

UY IiADY NOBODY. By Maaktbn Maaiitenh. 

THB SADONNA of a DAT. By Lily Dotjgall. 

THB MISTBESS OF BBAE FABK. By Roha N. Caret. 

DEAB FAUSTINA. Bv Rhoda Bitouoiii*oK. 
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fiction. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

RICHARD 5AVAQE. 

B iRomance of Beal Xtfe. 

By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 

AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOLITARY.* 

WITH EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS ON STEEL BY JOHN LEECH. 


As the steel plates ha\e not lieen worked from hince the three-volume edition of 1842 (with 
exception of thirty impre!>sioii!> m 1865), these illustrations of I.Ttkcii ha\e become scarce in recent 
yeani. 

All Introduction by Mr. HARVEY ORRINSMITH is profiiced to the 
volume (which consists of 498 pages). 

ISSUED IN TWO STYLES. 

[a) In one volume, crown 8vo., claret cloth, with the eighteen etchings hy 
Leech worked on white plate paper. Price 7s. 6d. 

(^) In one volume, demy Svo., dark blue cloth, with white back, with the 
eighteen etchings by Lkkc h worked upon India paper. The price of 
these large*paper copies is 14s. (the number of copies in this form being 
few). 

‘ I have often heard Charles Dickens speak will) g^t admiration of Charles White- 
head’s novel of “Richard Savage."' — Charles DiClceZLB, from a letter of Miss 
Hogarth (Dickens' sister-in-law). 

‘ It was in Bentlejt 5 Miscellany, in its palmy clays, that Charles Whitehead wrote his 
novel of “ Richard Savage," an intensely powerful and lih'like romance saturated with 
the love of the early Georgian era, and which I cannot help thinking Thackemy had to 
some extent in his mind when he wrote “ Esmond.” “ Ktchard Savage " — (was that 
ne’eT-do<well genius the godfather of the Savage Club?)— wa<> illustrated by John Leech 
in the high springtide of his graphic genius. ’- Gf-dOrgrO Aufi^StUS Sala. 

' It was not until r842 that Whitehead put forth the work which most distinguished 
him. Never surely was the advent of a remarkable imaginative writer more clearly 
signalized than by the publication of this book. It vitalized tlie men and manners 
of the eighteenth century as no writing of the nineteenth century had vitalized them, 
as no other writing (unless it is “ Esmond ’’) has since vitalized them. Nor was the 
world slow to appraise this fine book at its true worth. It has been introduced to the 
public in the pages of Bentley's Miscellany by Dickens, who was editor, and who 
never weaned of speaking in his praise. It was admirably illustrated by Leech, and 
passed through several editions. It arrested the attention of Professor Wilson, who had 
recognised Whitehead’s poetic gift ten years before. It fired the enthusiasm of Dante 
Rossetti. It won for the author tlie friendship of Bulwer Lytton. Douglas Jerrold, and 
others, and placed him at one step among the imaginative wnters of the time.’ — Hall 

Caine. 

‘ The very admirable and exceptional novel of “ Richard Slavage." Richard Savage 
IS very remarkable, a real character really worked out. ‘ — Da nlTe Oabriel Rosastu. 
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Salk over Two Million Copies. 

THE HALF-CROWN EDITION 

OF 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS, 

Each in one volume^ crown 8rw. 


Now issued in red chth^ gilt lettered on back and side^ 2b. 6(L 

EAST IiYmrE. 

THE OHAHHIHOS. 

MBS. HAIiLIBUBTON S TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW OP ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBU3EUr’S DAUGHTERS. 

VEBKEBB PRIDE. 

BOLAND 70RKE. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW, ist Series. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

SAINT MARTIN’S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 

THE RED OOURT FARM. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 

ELBTER'S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. 2 nd Series. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. 

THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 

POMEROY ABBEY. 

OOURT NETHERLEIGH. 

THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. etc. 

These novels may also be had in plainer bindingy in gf'cen clotky 
price 2s. 


' The power to draw mmutely and carefully each personage wkh Lharacteiistic individuality in 
word and action is Mrs. Wood's especial uift. T his endows tier pafges with a vitality which carries 
the reader to the end, and leaves him with the feeling that the veil which in real life separates man 
from man has keen raised, and that he has for once seen and known ccita people as intimately 
if he had been their guardian angel. TKr. is a great fas\.tnation.’ — Tkt A thetututH. 
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Cheap CliitionB of SSorfeo of Jietion. 


By MRS. WOODS. 


A Village Tragedy. 

By Margaret L. Wood^, Authc 
Small post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

By DR. 

Molly and her Man-o’- War. 

By Dr. Arabella Kenealy, Ai * 

Crown Svo., 6b. 

ANON 

An Australian Girl. 


r ^ — ^ ^ - 

By Margaret L. Woods, Author of 'Lyrics and Ballads.* Second Edition. 
Small post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

By dr. KENEALY. 


By Dr. Arabella Kenealy, Author of ' Dr, Janet of Harley Street. * 
Crown Svo., 6b. 

ANONYMOUS. 


By * Mrs. Alick Macleod.’ The Second Edition in crown 8vo., 6 b. 

By miss BETHAM EDWARDS. 

The Parting of the Ways. 

By M. E. Betieam Edwards, Authoress of * Kitty.* In crown 8vo., 6s. 


By MR. W. H. MALLOCK. 

The Old Order Changes. 

By William Hurrell Mallock. New and Cheaper Eldition, with 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo., 65. 

By miss money. 

A Little Dutch Maiden. 

By E. Ernle Money. A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


By MR. LISLE. 

The Bing of Gyges. 

By Charles W. Lisle. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By miss BLYTH. 

The Queen’s Jewel. 

The Little Duke of Gloucester. By M. P. Blyth, Author of 'Antoinette.' 
With Ten Illustrations by William Lance, quarto, 6s. 

By MR. jEPHSON. 

He would he a Soldier. 

By R, Moumeney jEPHbON, Author of ‘The Girl he left behind him,’ etc 
Eighth Edition, with Four Illustrations, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bv MRS. ORLEBAR. 

H. S. Limpness the Moonfaced Princess. 

By F. St. John Orij^bar. With numerous Illustrations, quarto, 3s. 6d. 

By miss WARDEN. 

Those Westerton Girls. 

By Florence Warden, Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh,’ etc. Third 
Edition, in fcap. 8vo., paper wrapper, is. 
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dheap (Sbitions of SSorks of (Continued). 

By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 

Melmoth the Wanderer. 

By the Author of * Bertram.’ Reprinted from the Original Text, with a 
Memoir and Bibliography of Maturin. In 3 vols., post 8vo., 24s. 

'Calibre voyaaeur Melmoth, la grande cr^tion •.atanique du r£v4rend Maturin. Quoi de 
plus grand, ^oi de plus puissant relativement ^ la pauvra humanitd que ce pile et eanuy< 
Melmoth?’— C. Baudelaire. 
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